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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF THE RAWAL- 
PINDI GAZETTEER. 





The first edition of the Gazetteer of the Rawalpindi district was 
published in 1884. This was revised by me at the conclusion of 
settlement operations, and submitted to Government with my final 
report of the resettlement of the Rawalpindi district in April 18897. 
It was published with that report, and formed the first six chapters of it. 
But it was not then published in a separate Gazetteer form, and last 
year I was requested to revise it once more. This I have now done, 
and I have endeavoured to bring the letterpress as well as the state- 
ments upto date. This wasa task of considerable labor, rendered more 
difficult by the fact that I have not served in the district myself since 
1887. I must tender my thanks to the present Deputy Commissioner 
of Rawalpindi, Mr. H. B. Beckett, and to other gentlemen who 
very kindly assisted me with notes for particular sections. 


Jony 1895. FRED. A. ROBERTSON. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SECTION A.—_GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 

The Rawalpindi district is the most northern of the 
six districts which form the Rawalpindi Division, and is situated 
between 33° 3’ and 84° 4° parallels of north latitude, and in 
east longitude 71° 46’ and 73° 41’. Its extreme length from 
Bhediin on the north to Kara: on the south is 50 miles, its 
extreme breadth from Salgréion on the east to Khushélgarh 
on the west is 100 miles. Its total areaas given by the Survey 
Department is 4,86] square miles, and the district stan 
seventh in point of size in the whole Province, the only dis- 
tricts including a larger area being—Hissir, Kangra, Mooltan, 
Jhang, Montgomery and Dera Ismail Khan. 

lt is bounded on the north by the Hazdra_ district, 


ou the east by the river Jhelum, which divides it from Chib- 


bal and Punch in Kashmir territory, on the south by the 
Jhelum district, and on the west hy the river Indus, which 
separates it from the Peshawar and Kohdét districts. It thus 
forms a part of the table lands lying between the rivers 
Jhelum and Indos and the outer Himalaya and the Salt Range. 


According to the last Administration Report, 1893-94, 
the Réwalpindi district stands seventh in order of total area, 
and seventh in order of population in the Province, and third 
in order of cultivated area. [t contains 4°62 per cent. of the 
total area, 5°16 per cent. of the cultivated area, and 4°36 
eent. of the population of the British territories of the Panter 


It is divided into seven tahsils, the names with latitude, 
gone itude and approximate height above sea-level and the 
ie loo of which are us follaw :— 











Tow ) Korth Kemal Feet abovy 
si —— dabitede, longitude. | era-Jorel, 
| 
pernipiedi a = Gee el he 37° a 6 Lal? 
Attock is a int | 3a YF 2 18 1,200 
Kahuta Pi eh ae ara’ | 73° ae 2 (nay 
Murree a8 sai my ae 33° a3" Ta 2 7,517 
Pindigheb sii nas tis ic > a a ee Fae | } OM 
GujarKhan _... Dy, eee ee : i 22 1,700" 
a a” 1.700" 
pe) lig: de 


Fatebjung — ae ona bes | 
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2 CHAP L—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


Of these Murree is mountain tahsil in the north-east ; 


Kahuta, part mountain and part | lain, imme 


diately south of 


‘¢ and in the east of the district, ujar Khan adjoins Kuhuta 
and lies on the south-east ; Rawalpindi lies immediately north 
of Gujar Khan and west of Murree and Kabuta and is there- 


fore north-central; Fatebjang, adjoining 


Rawalpindi and 


eg Khan, is south-central ; Attock lies in the north-west 
an 


Pindigheb in the south-west. 


Rawalpindi, s town of considerable size having 73,795 
inhabitants, and with a large civil station and the largest can- 
tonment in the Punjab, is the head-quarters of the district, 
as it ig algo of the Civil Division and the Judicial Division. 
It js also an important station on the North-Western Railway. 


Tho district is singularly destitute of larg 
Riwalpindi, there is no town in the district 
10,000 inhabitants ; Pindigheb with 8,462 


etowns. Except 
with more than 
and Hazro with 


7,580, being the two next in size, The district contains 4 
per cent. of the urban population of the British Punjab, as 


against 4°25 per cent. of the total population. 


The different portions of the districh vary greatly 


from each other. This may be very easily 


realized when woe 


remark that the highest point im the district 18 at Marri 


(Murree) over 7,500 feet above sea-level, 


and the lowest 


joint on the Indus at Makhad only 700 feet above sea-level. 
his district possesses extraordinary varieties of climates 


scenery, produce and general characteristics. 


Speaking very roughly the greater part of the district 
may be described as a rough rolling plain, extending from the 
foot of the outer Himalayas towards the Salt Range, but the 


use of the word plain is almost ridiculous i 


n regard to any 


rt of the district. In addition to the fact that numerous 
ill spurs such as the Khairimér, the Chitta Pahar, the 
Khairi-Mérat, and the Narrar hills destroy its continuity, even 
when not broken up by regular hills, it is cut up in all direc- 
tions by ravines and nullahs. These form a very characteristic 


featuré in many parts of the district. They seem to extend 


in endless ramification for miles and miles, 
as Kas, Khuder or Khudera. The sides of 


and are known 
these are often 


formed of loose eurth or soft clay and mud, and yet they 
appear to undergo little or no change from year to year 


They are evidently the result of the action 


of mountain tor- 


rents in times past, and are most curious and intersesng: but 
they interfere very much with tho making of roads apd 


facility of communication. 


he Murree and Kahuta hills and the Margalla range 


are the outskirts of the Himalaya, and it i 


these hills and the openings of their valleys, a5 in the 


s at the foot of 
he Kallar 


portion of Kahuta, in ne Kban aud in Rawalpindi tahails, 


that the best unirrigate 


lands are generally to be found, 


State 


Pr eT a — 
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and, with the exception of the Chach plain in the north-west of Chapter I, A. 
Attock and the Sil and Sodn valleys in the south of Fatehjang, — 
these are the most fertile and prosperous portions of the district. Cengra) Deackie: 
These Himalayan spurs are well covered with forest and  afouniain system. 
vegetation ye sea on their northern slopes and have a _ Tho Marrea and 
copious rainfall, and are mostly, though not always, formed Kabuta bills, 
ofclay and sandstone. Tho other hills differ very much from 
them in character. The Kala Chitta is part clay and sandstone, 
but mostly of white limestone, and has far less vegetation and 
much Jess rainfall; the hills further north are very dry and 
barren, and are mostly formed of ancient slate and limestone. 
The hills of Narrara, near Makhad, again are very bare, 
hot and inhospitable looking and are formed of limestone, 
loose boulders and water-worn stones. 
The Morree and Kahuta hills, which are offshoots of the 
Himalayas and whichend in the low Baghém hills, form the 
natara! eastern boundary of the district. Behind these hulls 
rans the Jhelum, a wide mountain torrent in adeep bed, with 
high hills on either side of it, From these hills various streams 
ron out westwards into the plains, the most important being 
the So4n; and the eastern portion of the district, under this 
range and the Margalla spur, including the Gujar Khan and 
Réwalpindi tahsils and the Kallar circle of the Kahuta tahail 
is fairly level, rich, populous and prosperous. 
Farther west there is the rich Chach plain in the north ; 
a low-lying flat tract of country bonnded the Indus (or 
Attock river as it is here called before its junction with the 
Kabul) lying below the Gandgarh and Attock hills, with 
many wells and extremely fertile. Immediately sonth of this 
again lies a very inferior tract,‘south of the Attock hills 
and north of the Chitta Pahdr, known as “Sarwdla,” and as the 
“ Maira” tract, with light soil and rock near the surface, hot, 
_ poor and scantily populated. The cantonment of Campbellpur 
ia situated in this tract. To the west of this lies the Attock 
hill and the river Indus, south of it comes the Kila Chitta 
Pahdr, a range 45 miles long and 12 miles wide at its widest 
point on the Indus bank. 
South of this again comes the northern portion of the Fateh- 
jang and Pindigheb tahsils, both poor and stony tracts. The 
Jandaél country, which is south of the Kala Chitta and in the 
extreme west of the district near the Indus, is extremely sandy. 


Sonth of this again, on the other side of the Khairi-Mirat 
hills, come the Sofin and Sil valleys of Fatebjang, a well 
watered and fertile tract, in the east, and further west the Sil 
valley (a different stream) of Pindigheb of inferior fertility, 
but still, owing to a certain amonnt of irrigation, a fairly 
prosperous region; while in the extreme south-west lie the 
very rough stony, broken and wild tracts of Narrara and 
Makhad with a very scanty rainfall and scorching climate, 
This is, except in a few better watered of the Narrara valleys 
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navter 1, a. Where wells can be sunk, a very barren and poor tract 
Ts inhabited by Sagri Pathans. 
Generel Besersy- A line drawn past the eastern extremities of the Khairi- 
Mountain sytem. MGrat and Kila Chitta ranges north and south would make 
The Murree and rough, but fairly accurate, division between the enstert 
Kahute hille. and western portions of the district which differ so greatly 
from each other. East of this line would lie the Gajar Khan 
tahsil, the Murree and Kahuta tahsils and the Kandi Soén 
cirele of the Rawalpindi tahsil. West of it wonld lie part 
of the Kharora circle, which is the poorest part of the Rawal- 
indi tahsil, and the whole of the Fatehjang, Attock and 
Pindigheb tahsils. The existence of the Chach plain and 
the Sit and SoAn valleys are the only exceptions to the 
accuracy of this division. 

In the western portion, as might be expected from the 
above description, we find large villages of great area, much 
separated from each other, a much wilder and more scanty 
population and a much lower degree of advancement and 
prosperity than in the eastern plains. The Khoshdlgarh 
bewinh of the North-Western Railway has already done, 
and will in future doa very great deal to improve the Pindi- 
gheb and Fatehjang tahsils. Colonel Cracroft has foreibly 
contrasted the two portions of the district in his Settlement 
Report from which the following ts an extract :— 


General review of ““ The foregoing is a brief account of the western half of 
eb baa ORE district. It is distinct in physical features, popalation, 
the distriet. ‘3 tenores and in some parts climate, from the eastern section. 

The mountains are more dry and arid, the heat more intense, 
the villages fewer, larger in area, more scanty ‘in population, 
and that population leas scattered; the people hardier and 
uddicted to violent crimes and blood feuds. Although this 
pértion of the district includes the richly fertile tracts of Chachi, 
the valleys of the So“in, the Sil, Hassan Abdal and Burhan, 
yet its general characteristic is vast areus and comparatively 
small produce, and therefore insignificant revenoe; large 
simindéri and pattidiri estates; powerful proprietors and 
depressed cultivators. 


The eastern The eastern portion yields more revenue, 1s more favored 
portion. " in climate, its physical features are less wild, and its popula- 
tion is more dense, and seattered over the country in innumer- 
able hamlets, called Dhoks or Mohrés, belonging to the parent 
village, betokening more security and a higher degree of 
cultivation. Here the cultivator often raised by the force of 
circumstances to the right of proprietorship, and as such yclept 
a mdlik-kabea has even as cultivator the advantage over the 
proprietor, who may well view with envy the fine properties of 
the landholders of the western section. The tenures are 
mostly bhaiachara ; in short the eastern | ortion has felt with 
full force Sey torshooe effects of the Sikh power, while the 
western has been able to maintain its integrity alike against 
Gakhars, Khattake and Sikhs.” — sah Me gr 
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Taking the mountain ranges in detail first come the 
Murree and Kahuta mountains, forming a portion of the 
outlying Himalayas, and extending down as far as Baghim, 
southwards along the banks of the Jhelom river and out weat- 
ward in the Margalla spur which only stops » few miles short 
of the Kherinudr and of the Kala Chitta hills. These hills 
and those of Hazdra are part of the outer Himalayan system, 
gradually falling in height from the snow peaks of Kashmir 
in the north, down to the hillocks of Baghém in the south. 

As faras they belong to the Rawalpindi district they 
consist principally of five main Sy ete more or less parallel 
to each other, running in general very sharply down from 
their highest points eastwards to the helum river, and more 
gradually westwards towards the Rawalpindi tahsil. In addi- 
tion to these five main spurs, with innumerable offshoots 
and branches, a lateral spur runs down from near Narrar 
southwards along the bank of the Jhelum throngh the Kahuta 
tahsil and Gujar Khan tahsil until it loses itself in low 
_ hillocks south of Bagham. 

The five chief spurs are known generally as the Murree 
apur, the highest of all on which the Murree Sanitarium is 
situated and which attains an altitude of 7,500 feet, the 
Chérihan spur, a few hundred feet lower, aod the Paphbindi 
spur over 7,000 feet at ita highest int. These three are in 
the Murree tabsi!, Inthe Kahuta tahsil the Narrar spur runs 
down westward from the grand platean of the Narrar mountain. 
This ia a table land some miles in length and breadth, 
6,000 feet above sea-level and just above the Jhelum river to 


which it falls in a succession of grand and almost precipitous: 


steps. ‘This mountain with its massive square front and 
precipitous sides isa very fine and striking feature in the 
landscape. Precipitons on three sides the spur sinks very 
gradually from east to west until it strikes the Sodn river, 
which cuts through the western end of the spur, and forms a 
very wild and picturesque gorge at the southern end of which 
‘a situated the renowned old Gakhar fort of Pharwala which 
was taken by Babar, and which is atill the seat of a very 
celebrated and very mnch decayed family of Admal Gakhars. 
Farther south again is a lower spur running from Utrinna, 
overlooking the Jhelum down towards Kahuta. This is much 
smaller and shorter than the others, and its greatest height 
is 8,763 feet. These hills and the valleys between them are 


ofter: extremely beautiful, the higher- spurs are covered with 
deodars are to be found 


a bi varied growth. Only a few : 
‘n Murree and these were specially planted and tended, but 
there are many very handsome trees of the silver fir species; 
the ilex oak, the hill oak, tho blue pine, chestnuts, wild cherry, 
some fine ash trees, maples, &c., uniting to form very beautiful 
forests on the Murree and Paphdndi spurs. The lower hills 
are covered in many places with the green pine, the hill oak, and 
lower down again we find kangar, khair and phalda (acacias) 


Chapter J, A 
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Chapter I, A. olives, and lowest of alla luxuriant growth of sanatha (bog 
kg ie myrtle) and garaada (Prinsepia utilis) and other trees and bushes. 
thom. y The Paphandi hill especially 1s beautifully wooded and 

The Murree and the sconery in the Murree and Kahuta hills is often very fine 

_ Kabuta hills. indeed, comprising as it frequently does a foreground of lovely 
woodland scenery with a background of lofty snow clad 

peaks. Many of the lower valleys, too, are extremely pictur- 

eaque, eapecially the Narai valley, between the Narrar and 
Paphindi spors. The hillsides on each side are covered 
low down with sanatha, the bright green of which contrasts % 
strongly with the dark-green of the pines above, and a | 
tributary of the Soin runs down the valley in which are many 
picturesque pools. The scenery, too, near the banks of the 
helnm river is often fine, especially below the beetling cliffs 
of the Narrar mountain. In many cases small hamlets and_ 
little patches of cultivation are found high ap on hillsides 
and on mountain tops, most picturesquely situated, and these 
add much to the beauty of the landscape, 

Many of the hillsides, especially in the Murree tahsil, 
have been very much cleared for cultivation and the forests were 
in great danger of permanent injury, if not destruction. A 
considerable area has, however, now been formed into reserved 
and protected forests, and some of these will be of great value, 
and the danger has been averted. Fart of tke Margalla spur 
has been formed into grass rakhs for the mounted branches 
of the Rawalpindi garrison. This Mirgalla range ia not aA 
continuation of the Murree spur, hut of a more northern 


one which commences in the Hasiéra district. The Grand 





Tronk Road cuts through it, some 15 miles north-west of 
Rawalpindi, and at this spot, known as the Margalla pass, . 
there is a handsome monument to General John PaReon. * | 
which is visible for many miles. The North-Western Railway ; 


now ents through the range by a tunnel a short distance nort 
of the Grand Trunk Road. 

‘ Panthers and chittéhs are not uncommon in these Murree 
and Kahuta hills, bears are also found, and in past times tigers 
have been met with. Chikor, jangle fowl, and various kinds of 

nartridges, and ocensionally deer of various kinds are to be 
ound, but good sport is not easily obtained, and the ground is 
in general very difficult to shoot over. 
_ The Kila Chitta Next in importance to the Marree and Kahuta hills mm) 
Forest, comes the Kala Chitta range. The Kala Chitin Forest tract 
General descrip- may be roughly described as a wedge with its base resting on 
tion of Kila Chita the Indus, which is at its western extremity, gradually tapering 
a as it proceeds eastward to its apex, about 15 miles north-west 
of Rawalpindi and within about 3 miles of the extremity of the 
Mirgalla mountain range. Its breadth at its base is about 
12 miles, at the eastern end it gradually tapers down to nothing. 
Tis length is 45 miles. The range is formed of two portions 
differing very mach in appearance from each other, and its 
structure is of considerable geological interest. 
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The south-western portion known as the Kala Pabdr 
or black mountain, is generally formed of very dark sandstone, 
often quite purple in hue, and sometimes almost blackened 
by exposure to wind and weather; mixed with this are found 
grey sandstone and red clay. 


Thia portion extends along the southern side from the 
Indus, throughout the Pindigheb tahsil, ending at the village 
of Gaggan. Its length is, therefore, 35 miles, its extreme 
breadth about 4 miles. | 

The “ Chitta ” or white hill which forms the main portion 
of the range runs the whole length of the range on its 
northern side. Its breadth at its base on the Indus is about 
eight miles. This portion is formed of white munumilitic 
limestone, hence ils name, but portions of dark sandstone are 
occasionally to be found cropping up in the midst of it. lt is 
much the more valuable portion of the range both on account of 
the limestone which is used for burning and of the forest 
produce which is far better than in the Kala or black portion. 


On the sandstone nothing is te be found but stunted 
phalia trees (Acacia modesta) and a few useless shrubs, and the 
grass is poor and scanty. In the limestone portion, on the. 
other hand, especially on the northern slopes there is uften to 
be found a luxurious growth of phalda (Acacia modesta), kahu 
(olive—olea ferruginea), sanatha (Dodonaea viscosa), khair 
(Acacia catechu) and other shrubs, and much of this portion 
ony wants a little care and management to be of very great 
value. 
| The range isin general formed of sharp ridges with deep 

valleys between them. The greatest height attained by the 
range is 3,521 feet within a few miles of the Indus, and many 
of the peaks anne between 2,000 and 3,000. Some of the 
valleys are fairly broad and have a considerable area of cultiva- 
tion in them as in the case of the Gandakas and Kaélhi Dilli 
hamlets. Towards the eastern portion the hills are much lower 
and are more rolling ridges than hills, but the general surface 
is throughout nati Bisse and very irregular. ‘There are some 
streams to be found among these hills, and nara from 
them, but none of any importance. The Nandua cuts through 
the range at Garhi Hassu in 4 very curious way from south 
to north, rising in the Khairi-Mérat and discharging into 
the Haro. 

The climate of the tract is dry and hot, consequently only 
hurdy plants which do not require excessive raip, and can 
sustain the groat heat, are found here. The climate and forest 
produce of this tract differ much from that'of bills in the 
Murree and Kahuta spurs of equal height. ‘The rainfall is much 
smaller and the heat much greater. Many parts of this range 
are extremely wild and sombre, and in past times theso hills 
formed a safe refuge for criminals, and even in comparatively 
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recent times murder and robbery were common in these tracts. 
uch of the range has been formed into a Government re- 
served forest. 

There ia no timber of any size produced in this tract, 
but the forests are of immense value for the supply of fael 
to all the cantonments and cities in the neighbourhood. 

The Campbellpur Railway Station on the North-Western 
Kailway is very conveniently situated for receiving wood 
brought out from the north of the forest reserve, and 
several of the stations for the Khushalgarh branch live of that 
railway are conveniently situated on the south of it, and an 
excellent military road cuts right through the reserve from 
Thatta on the south to Chhoi Garidla on the north. This is 
part of the road from Makhad to Attock, made at tho time 
when Makhad was the terminus of the Indus flotilla. There are 
several other roads passable for camels across these hills, 


The Gandgarh hills do not properly belong to this 
district, They project a short way into the Attock tahsil sonth 
of the Chach plain. The Haro river rans at their foot to the 
south of the range. 

Near these hills and between them and the Kala Chitta 
range are two ridges, which can hardly be callud ranges, 
running east and west, and known as the Khairimdr and the 
Kawagar. The Khairimér is § miles long and less than 2 miles 
broad, it is 10 miles north of the Kala Chitta range and 
parallel to it, and is formed of extremely hard stone, a dark 

lue limestone. This rock is so hard as to destroy the Khair 
or Sandal used in these parts, whence its name of Khairiméri, 
The forest is nearly alla Government reserve, but there is not 
much wood or grass on the mountain, althoagh the produce 
ig steadily improving. The fertile valley of Burhan watered 
by the Chiblat lies between the Gandgarli and Khairimdr hills. 


The Kawagar hill is formed of black marble with 
a yellow vein, capable of taking a fine polish, and this is 
worked into cups and vessels. It is locally known as “ Abri.”’ 
The greater part of this hill is also a Government reserve, 
and has a large number of olive trees on it from which it takes 
itgname. ‘The Kawagar lies 5 miles north of the Kala Chitta 
range, and is parallel to it and to the Khairimér which latter 
lies 6 miles north-east of it. West of these hills liea the 
Sarwalla tract locally spoken of as the * Maira,”’ and at the 
western extremity of this are the Attock hills which are very 
bleak and bare; they are formed of slate with veins of 
limestone and whitish marble. The Attock fort and town -lie 
at their vorth-western corner on banks of the Indus. 


The Narrara hile, South of the Kila Chitta in the western portion of 


ae 


the Pindigheb tahsil the Narrara or Makhad hills are found, 
These hardly deserve the name of bills, being mere ridges 
of no height. 
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The range on the other side of the Indus riverin the ChapterI, A. 


Ehattak country is well marked and is known as the Tak General Desorip- 


kargah of Hakani, but on this side there are only low hoy 


ridges and deep ravines covered with boulders and water- 7, warrarp hills, 


worn stones. The tract is very bleak and wild, it beara 
little or no wood and is covered only with stunted bushes 
and coarse grass. In the Narrara iliga there are some 
comparatively fertile valleys, but most of them are poor and 
inferior, The best Huriél shooting in the district is to be 
had in the Narrara and Makhad hills. 


East of this tractin the south of the Fatehjang tahsil 
the Khairi-Mirat ills are situated, these are about 30 
milesfrom the Indus, and between their western extremity 
and the Narrara or Makhad tract, the district is a broken 
plain, bounded on the south by the Sofin river. The Khairi- 
fiirat hills are about 10 miles sonth of the Kala Chitta and 
ron nearly parallel to it, the tract between them being a 
rough plain known as the Gheb tract in which the Fatehjang 
tahsil head-quarters is situate, and through which the Khushdl- 
garh branch of the North-Western Railway now runs. The 
eastern extremity of this range is 12 miles west of Rawa!pindi, 
whence it rans westward for 24 miles. A considerable portion 
of this hill has also been inolnded in a Government reserve, 
and thongh it had been almost completely cleared of forést 
growth it is yearly becoming more valuable. It is formed 
chiefly of limestone edged by sandstone and earthy rocks, 
the vertical and contorted strata of which indicate intense 
disturbance. The southern portion of this range is extremely 
dreary, formed of rocky ravines and stony hillocks, gradually 
sinking into the fertile valley of the Soan, the southernmost 
division of the Fatehjang tahsil. There are also some rough 
rolling hills south-east of the Khairi-Marat, on the Sodan bank, 
but this can hardly be called a range. | 

The Narrar spur, described above, crosses the Sofn at 
Pharwala, and thence the Bhamirtrar hill rans westward along 
the Soén bank, falling into rolling hills which disappear a 
few miles short of the Khairi-Mirat, ending in curious jagged 
rocks of remarkable appearance, known as the dog’s tooth 
rocks. These curious ridges extend for some distance in 
the western portion of the Kahuta and eastern portion of the 
Rawalpindi tahsil, and some of the most curious are visible 
to the sonth-west from the Rawalpindi cantonments. 

The. drainage slope of the Tr is from north-west Drainage of | 
to south-east. The highest point in the district is the Murree °™*"y- 
hill 7,500 feet in the extreme north-east, from this corner 
spura run out along the Jhelum southwards and along the 
north boundary of the district westward. From both these 
spurs the country falls towards Makhad at the south-west 
corner of the district. Althongh the drainage from the 
northern side of the Khairi-Marat hill rans north, cuta the 
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Kala Chitta spur in the Nandua stream, and joins the Haro ; 
the Haro in its turn falls into the Indus which drops down 


General Descrip- ;, Makhad. 


tion. 


The Chack plain, 


Borvey base line. 


Makhad is only 700 feet above sea-level, and the drainage 
from the hills has cot the table land which forms the eastern 
portion of the Rédwalpindi tahsil, the Gujar Khan tabsil and 
the southern portion of the Kahuta tahsil, and which is known 
as the Pothowar, in many places into the innumerable ravines 
described above on page 2. 


The greater portion of the Rawalpindi tahsil, with the 
Kallar cirele of the Kahuta tahsil and the Gujar Khan tahsil 
drained by the Soin form the nearest approach toa “plain” 
in the district with the exception of the Chach. The average 
height of this rough plateau is about 1,800 feet, the population 
of this part is dense, the fields embanked, the cultivation good 
and villages numerous and near to each other. 


It is drained by the Soin, passing a few miles south of 
Riwalpindi which falls into the Indus near Makhad, the 
Kanshi stream passing Kallar and out throngh the Gujar 
Khan tahsil into the Jhelum river, at the borders of the 
district ; and their numerous tributaries. The Grand Tronk 
Road runs across it, generally on the watershed, and in the 
Gujar Khan tahsil, the country east of this road drains into 
the Kanshi and thence to the Jhelum; west of it, it drains 
inte the Soin and thence to the Indus. 


The Chach plain, which really is a plain, lies in the 
extreme north-west corner of the district, bounded on the 
north and west by the Attock river (as the Indus before its 
junction with the Kabul is called), and on the south by the 
Attock hills and the extremity of the Gandgarh spur. This 
is & very level and extremely fertile tract, 19 miles in length 
by 9 miles in breadth. 


It is on the Chach plain of Rawalpindi that the great 
base line of the Indian Trigonometrical Survey has been 
measured. Its south-west end is situated in latitude 33° 53’, 
longitude 72° 25’, on the south end of a mound to the sonth 
of the village of Kalu in the Chach plain; its north-east end 
is in longitude 72° 32’, latitude 33° 57’, on the southern 
end of a mound at the village of Axghar in the same plain. 
Its length is 7°851 miles, or 41,345°4 feet, and it was measured 
between December 1853 and February 1854. 


The drainage of the whole district, with the exception of a 
small portion of the Morree hills on the east, the eastern 


half of the Kahuta tahsil and about half of Gujar Khan 
drained by The 


‘ained the Kanshi stream, is into the Indus, 
Kanshi stream falls into the Jhelum. 


a 
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The Indus does not actually flow through any portion 
of the district, but it divides it from the Peshawar and Kohit 
districts, and forms part of its northern and the whole of 
its western boundary, and receives the waters of almost the 
whole of the streams which cross the district. On leavin 
the Hazara district the Indus, there known as the Attock 
river, suddenly widens out into the open, separating Chach 
from Yusafzai. It is here very wide, with many separate 
channels and intervening islands, and so continues until it 
reaches Attock where it suddenly contracts into a narrow rocky 
bed, and being joined by the Kabul river on its right bank, it 
here becomes the Indus, and rushes on through a gorge with 
high hills on each side, and the Attock fort on its left bank. 
About three miles below the fort it ia now crossed by a very fine 
iron railway bridge, built in 1885. Below Attock, near Bagh 
Nilab, it again spreads out into a kind of lake, but soon again 
contracts and flows thence through narrow gorges being at one 
place only 60 feet wide down to Makhad, and thence out beyond 
the district limits. 

The river is navigable by nutive boats as far as Attock: 
but between Makhad and Attock the passage is difficult and 
often dangerous, and the labor of getting the boats up against 
the strong current is very great. The river is y derived 
from snow water and is subject totremendousfloods, The average 
depth at Attock is 17 feet in winter aud 00 feet insummer. There 
used to be a bridge of boats at Attock, but since the railway 
bridge and its sub-way have been opened it has been done 
away with, ‘The Indus is of no value to the district for 
irrigation purposes at present. 

The Jhelum river rises in Kashmir at Vernég, in tho 
east of the Happy Valley, fows through the valley, which 
it leaves at Bairimfila, whence its course is that of a mountain 
torrent between lofty mountains and Sibel jue rocks, as it 
cuts through the northern extremity of the Pir Panjal range. 

From a point a few miles south of Kohidla it becomes 
the eastern boundary of the district and continues its course 
asa mountain torrent as far as Dingalli, after which it becomes 
smoother and broader. Itis not navigable above this point, 
but there are several ferries across it between Kobdla, where 
it is crossed by a fine bridge and the south-eastern extremity of 
the district. Moch timber is floated down this river from 
Kashmir territory, chiefly from the Kishenganga branch which 
joins the Jhelum, some 20 miles above Kohila, at which 
junction (Domel) there was a very fine dik bungalow on the 

road to Kashmir. Excellent fishing is to be got here especially 
in the end of August and beginning of September. Good 
had at several points between Kohila and 


fishing is also to be 
notably at the mouth of the “ Marl,” a stream which 


Baghim, “Ma | 
Jhelum from the left bank in Punch territory, opposite 


joins the 3 
the village of Tanda. The old suspension bridge at Kohal 
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and the dik bungalow at Domel were both washed away in tho 
extraordinary floods of 1893. 

A mule road which is always known locally as “ Hall's 
road ” from the name of the Deputy Commissioner under whose 
auspices its construction was attempted, runs from Déngalli to 
Kohila along the right bank of the river, but this was not 
a success, and is now entirely out of repair and impassable in 
many places. The scenery along this road is extremely beanti- 
ful but the path is of no practical utility at present, nor on 
account of the extremely rough and difficult country to be 
traversed is it likely that it ever could be made so without an 
enormous expenditure. The river throughout has steep and 
rocky banks and is nowhere of any use for irrigation purposes. 

The Sodén rises just below Murree ond rons for the 
first 10 miles of its course nearly due south at a steep gradient 
down picturesque valleys till it reaches the plains near Cherah. 
It then cuts through the Narrar spur, here 2,500 feet above 
sea level, and 800 feet above the river level, making a very 
striking wild and rocky gorge, one mile in length, at the ezstern 
end of which is still to be seen the picturesque old Gakhar 
Fort of Pharwala, and through which runs a very rough district 
path. This gorge divides the Kahuta from the Rawalpindi 
tabsil. The river then turns south-west and runs nearly ih 
that direction right ucross the district traversing the Fatehjang 
and Pindigheb tabsils, and discharging its waters into the Indus 
at the extreme south-east corner of the district below Makhad. 
In the hilly part of its course, it is simply a mountain torrent 
with rough beds of sandstone, clay and boulders. When it 
reaches the plains it spreads out over a wide bed, like mest 
Indian rivers, only a small portion of which it fills when not 
in flood. Here its bed is mostly sandy with an occasional 
mixture of stiff clay, There are many quicksands, some very 
dangerous ones in this part of its course, An elephant in the 
train of the Marquis of Dalhousie was engulfed in one of these 
when he was on the march to Kélabigh in 1850, and another 
was also nearly lost. Tho river is everywhere fordable when 
notin flood. Although not many cuits or channels have been 
constructed for diverting water for irrightion purposes, there 
are many wells on its low banks, and the § valley is a 
very fertila tract. The river is subject to very heavy floods, 
not only in the berait in July and August, but in the 
winter rains of January and February, and these floods prevent 
the construction of permanent irrigation works. he banks are 
mostly low stretches on one side with cliffs on the other formed 
of sandstone and clay; and thick pebbly river deposits are 
common in its neighbourhood. It has many small tributaries 
bot none of any great individual importance. | 

No tendency to change of course is at present apparent, 
and there are no islands in its bed. It is crossed by a fine 
bridge on the Grand Trunk Road about four miles from Rawal- 
pindi and by a Railway bridge two miles lower. 
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The Soin drains a great part of the Morree and Rawalpindi 
tahsils, a portion of the Kahuta tahsil, the western portion 
of Gujar Khan plain, and all the sonthern portions of Fatehjang 
and Pindi heb. There is some very fair fishing to be got in 
the Soin river. Its principal tributaries are, on the right bank, 
the Kharang and the Rawal, rising in the hills of the Murree 
tahsil, and the Leh which rises in the Mirgalla range and 
runs past the Rawalpindi city and cantonments; and on the 
left bank the Ling which rises in the Kahuta hills, near Narrar, 
and runs through a portion of that tahsil and joins the Sodan 
at Sihdla, in the Rawalpindi tabesil. 

The Haro rises inthe Hazdra hills near Khanpur and 
enters the Rawalpindi district in the extreme north-west 
of the Rawalpindi tahsil, near the village of Bhallar-top. It 
euts across a small portion of this tahsil, and then enters the 
Attock tahsil in a north-westerly direction ; then it turns south- 
west, and Eon ag jest north of Hassan Abddl pursues a 
generally western direction across the Attock tahsil, passing 
south of Campbellpur, and finally discharging its waters into 
the Indus, after passing Chhoi Garidla, near Bagh-Nilab, 12 
miles below Attock. In the Nala ildqa which is the first part 
of the Attock tahsil, into which it flows and in the small portion 
of the Rawalpindi tahsil, which it drains, its waters are much 
diverted into cuts and small canals known as “ Kattha"” from 
which the tract of Pan] Kattha takes its name, and these cuts 
irrigate a considerable area of Jand in the villages on its banks, 
There are also many flour mills (jandara) on its banks, especially 
at Jassian near Campbellpur, where there are a large number 
on the side streams between rocks and on artificial cats which 
have @ very curious appearance. 

The river is crossed by a wooden girder bridge on the 
Grand Tronk Road and by an iron railway bridge close beside 
it, near Burhdn, 6 miles from Hassan Abdal. It is usually 
fordable, except when in flood, but a ferry boat ia kept up at 
Chhoi Garidla, on the cart road from Attock to Makhad which 
cuts through the Kala Chitta range, a road which was con- 
structed to connect Makhad with Attock, at the time when the 
former town was the terminus of the Indus Valley Flotilla. 
The bed of the river is generally stony and the water is clear, 
blue and limpid, and very pleasing in appearance to European 
eyes. Its principal tributaries are the Chiblit, in which good 
fishing is often to be had, and the Saggar which drains the 
small and-fertile valleys of Hassan Abdal and Burhén. There 
{3 Sometimes excellent fishing to be had in the Haro and its 
tributaries in March and September. 

Although there are no other streams deserving montion 
under the name of rivers, there are many ravines and kasis with 
water in their beds which are valuable to the villagers. 


The moat important of these is the Kanshi Kas, which 


rises in the low hills of the Kahuta tahsil, tows past Kallar, and 
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out through a considerable portion of the Gujar Khan tahsil, the 
drainage of which it receives and finally discharges into the 
Jhelum. At one part of its course this stream disappears 
for several miles to re-appear again in undiminished volume. 
Tt occasionally runs dry in years of drought. The Raish, a 
stream runping into the Indus some J0 miles below Khushdl- 
garh, is chiefly remarkable for the very deep and rocky bed 
which it has cut for itself. 


There is very little allavion and diluvion on any of the 
streams in this district, What there is occurs on the Sodan and 
Sil streams, and there are no local customs of any special 
interest connected with the subject. 


The old role was that deductions from the revenue were 
allowed only when the injury by dilnvion amounted to more 
than 10 per cent. of the total cultivated area and additions 
were only made when the increase by alluvion exceeded 10 
percent. This rule was often hard on individuals, and since 
the commencement of the current Settlement deductions and 
additions are madein accordance with the actual amount of 
diluvion or allavion which takes place in individual cases. | 


There are two well known marshes or jhils in tho 
district. 

One which is always known as the Khanna Jhil, and 
which really consists of two marshes, one 35°49 acres in ex- 
tent, close tothe Khuna Dak village, and the other close to 
the Sohan village, of 8°74 acres, is situated about 4 miles 
from the Rawalpindi Cantonment. These are formed by the 
Kharang stream, and there is some rice cultivated, and small 
area of excellent sugarcane in the depression surrounding it. 
It is also excellent snipe ground, and being close to Rawalpin li 
ig very much shot over. 


The other marsh is situated about 12 miles from Attock 
on the Grand Trunk Road at Hatti. This is generally 
known asthe chel and is 607-28 acres in extent, and there is 
some rice cultivation here also, Here, too, at times very fair 
snipe and some duck shooting is to be obtained. 


One p3int deserves notice here; owing to excess of 
water, portions of the chel cultivated lands become too wet 
for cultivation, and their owners are given to apply for remis- 
s100 Or suspension or even reduction of revenue on such grounds. 
All such applications should be received with great caution. 
The zamindars often leave such lands purposely uncultivat- 
ed, and even when their being left fallow is involuntary on 
the part of their owners these usually receive a larger 
return in the shape of grass than they could have received 
bad the lands been cropped. The owners of these lands often 
take grazing fees from neighbouring villages for permiszion to 
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Esane their cattle here, which those villages having no grazing -ChapterI, A 
ands of their own are only too glad to pay. Cosel tiene 
The Jhelum flows through a rocky bed and the Indus tion. 
does the same with the exception of a small portion at the cai aga paneanoen 
north, solong as they form the boundaries of this district. chet cultivated 
The Sodin is the only river which to some extent effects the lands, 

cultivated lands of the villages on its banks. 

Allnyion and diluyion only take place on a small seale in 
this tract, no large portions of land are ever carried bodily 
away from one village to be added to another. When 
boundary marks are carried away by floods, they are restored 
on its subsidence, and the proprietary rights of villages on 
the same and opposite sides of the river are not affected by 
the slight changes caused by the action of the river. 


It is usual’ to regard the climate of Rawalpindi 3 
particularly good, and in some respects, no doubt, this is trne, te ed rainfall. 
The district rejoices in a long cold weather and a short 
hot one, which latter is, however, usually very severe for 
short periods, but the climate varies much in different parts of 
the district. 

In the cantonment itself, January and dees Sige Sheek e 
extremely cold and rainy, March is generally p it wit 
occasional rainy days, April is hotter but not in general un- 
pleasantly so except in the middle of the day, May and June 
are dusty and hot, and a great increase is felt in the heat 
immediately after the cutting of the spring crops in the early 

rt of May, but owing to the proximity of the hilla the 
heat in these months in the eastern portion of the district is 
not sogreat asin other places further south. In the western . 
portions of the district, however, among the rocks of Attock, 
the sandy slopes of Janddl and the low hills of Narrara anc 
Makhad, the heat, experto crede, is of the most intense 
deseription, and is found almost unbearable even by the natives 
of thetract. The wells and tanks dry up, hot winds blow, 
the glare of the sun is terrific, reflected as it is by white 
sand and almost red hot rocks. The breaks in the rains are 
much longer, and ever in August sometimes the country appears 
quite dry and resembles a furnace. The inhabitants are 
nevertheless a fine robust race, but in Pindigheb they suffer 
much from tape-worm. In July the rains fall, and in the 
beginning of August there is generally s break with a short 
period of extreme heat, after which it generally gradually cools 
down through September, the end of which and the beginning 
of October after the cessation of the rain are sometimes 

The latter half of October and November is generally 
the most delightful part of the year. There is little rain 
and the air is cool with bright sunshine. December again 
being often cold and bleak, The nights in December, January 


li 
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and early Febrouary are often intensely cold, and east winds 
which are very trying, ara often prevalent. 

All the north-eastern portion of the district which is sub- 
ject tothe influences of the Murree and Kahnta hills and 


. the Jhelum river has a much more regular and copions rain- 


fall than the south-western portion which has a much longer 
and drier hot weather and a shorter winter. The further the 
tract lies from the hills, asa rule, the less rain it gets, bot 
the rainfall seems also to follow the river valleys in a curious 
manner and often seems very capricious. The valleys on 
the Soin banks get much more rain than those a few miles 
distant from it. The rainfall and climate of the Makhad tract, 
for instance, is very different indeed from that of Réwalpindi. 
The Murree hills have a climate of their own with copiona 
rains and much winter snow; snow has been known to fall 
also in Rawalpindi, and in February 1883, after six days’ 
incessant rain, much of the plain country, north of Rawal- 
pindi, was for a short time under snow. | 

Locally the following names are sometimes used for tho 
varions seasons, The hot season is called “ Unhdila;” tho 
rains as elsewhere “ Baraat ;” the spring “ Khuli-Bahar, ” and the 
autumn and winter “ Thandi Bahir.” 


There ara two “rainy seasons” in the Rawalpindi 
district, the summer rains or “ barsdé,” and the winter rains. 
The summer rains, which are common to the whole country, 
present no very striking features unless it be their occasionally 
enriously partial nature. They begin about the second week 
in July, and end about the beginning of the second week in 
September. There is generally a break earlyin August. The 
eastern half of the district at this time gets much more rain 
than the western. Rain often falls on one side of the Mérgalla 
hills and not on the other, and so with other spurs, and even 
when there are no hills to account for ita belt of rain will 
cross the district watering some villages and leaving others 
quite dry. Heavy rain bas been known to fall in Rawalpindi 
city and not a drop in the civil station and vice rersd. | 

_ The other rainy season which is more peculiarly charac- 
teristic of this district commences usually in January and lasts 
to the beginning of March, and there is often rain again at 
the end of that month. The rain at this time is nsually 
copious throughont the district, though as usual most falls in 
the eastern portion, accompanied by heavy falls of snow in 
the hills, and it is to this rain that munch of the success of the 
wheat cultivation of Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi and Kallar is due. 


The district is on the whole an extremely healthy 
one for Europeans, but is trying and rather severe at certain 
seasons of the year, and, owing probably tothe large num- 
ber of houses recently built and-to the crowded state of the 
cantonment and civil station, there is more sickness now 
than was once the case, 
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_ Tho health of the European troops in Rawalpindi is goner- Chapter I, A. 

ally excellent, and most of those quurtered in the canton- Gonaval Ties 
ment have also the advantage of bemg sent up to the Murree “™ crea 
hills or to one of the Gallis cither for the whole or some partof jo, 
tho hot weather. | 

The average rainfall at cach tahsil head-quarters for the 
last five years is given below, but it must be remembered that 
Pindigheb itself is on the banks of the Soin and receives 
much more rain than any other parts of the tahsil, so that 
this table hardly gives proper data for comparison in the 
cago of that tract :— 
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_ The average rainfall at head-quarters given by observations 
extending over 80 years for cach month is as follows :-— 

Rawatempr Drsreicr. 

Statement showing rainfall from the year 1863-64 to 1892-93. 
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The inhabitants of this district are in the main robust 
healthy and of fine physique. Fever is occasionally prevalent 
after the rains, and the hill-men occasionally suffer from an 
epidemic of fever known among them as sathor or seven-day 
fever which makes fatal ravages. pepe is prevalent in 
parts of the western tahsils, probably from the water which the 
people are obliged to drink. Small-pox is often prevalent in 
the biziérs. The people are generally long lived, and Colonel 
Cracroft mentions the cage of a centenarian. 

“ Namoly Wazir-Tora, the principal agent of the Malliks of Pindigheb, in 
Bambat 1546 (A.D. 2769) ho wasn young man io the service of Mallik Imanat 
Khin, the great grand-father of the present Mallika. He died only recently 
more than a hundred years old in the full enjoyment of his faceltics.” 


SECTION B.—GEOLOGY. 
Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet 80 general 
go little has been done in the Panjab in 


in its nature, and | 
the way of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible 
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to disenss the Jocal geology of separate districts. Buta . 


sketch of the geology of the Province, as a whole, has 
been most kindly furnished by Mr, Medlicott, Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey of India, and is published in extenso 
inthe provincial volume of the Gazelteer series and also 
ns mseparate pamphlet. Some information regarding the local 
geology of the district will be found in a paper on the 
Rawalpindi Hills in Vol. V. of the “ Records of the Geological 
Survey’ and on the Murree Hills in the “ Records of the 
Geological Survey ” for 1872. 


The district is not rich in minerals, The veined marble 
(abri) found in the Kawagarh hill, is worked into cups and 
other ornamental objects, but the cost is great on account 
of the hardness of the stone and the absence of skilled labor, 
The pillars of the pavilion in the garden of Eairém Khan 
at Attock are made of this beantiful stonc. Mortara and 

tles made of this stone are highly prized. Petroleumis 
ound in small quantities at Ratta Hotar, near the same 
locality, 13 miles from Riwalpindi, and also at Sadkél, south of 
the Chitta Pahfr, to the north of Fatehjang, on the road 





from that place to igre pity eet The oil ontturn has dimin- - 


ished since 1878. It is nsed in the Rawalpindi Gas works, 
from which some of the barracks and the church are lighted. 
Gypsum is fonnd in considerable quantities along the south- 
ern part ofthe hills, from Murree westwards ; but it ig not 
utilized either as a manure or as a cement by the natives. 


Lignite is cecasionally met with in very small quantities 
in some parts of the Murree hills and in the Khairi-Mirat 
range, andan inferior description of anthracite is fonnd in 
small quantities in the Pindigheb tahsil, near the banks of 
the Indus. Quite recently trae coal, and not lig ite, was 
found in the Chitta Pahdr, at several pots and notably 
near the villages of Mungi, Chai, Bagh Nila, and Sojhanda 


Bata, where it was worked by the North-Western sein 
A te 3 


It was found in wedge-shaped pockets or small seams whic 

when followed up gradually tapered out and disappeared in 
shale, Some of these pockets in Chéi and Sojhanda Bata 
were in the hillsides, whilst others were in pits from 10 


‘to 59 feet below the surface. The outcrops generally, but 


not always, occur in watercourses, the scour of the water 
having exposed shale which, when followed up, leads to coal, 
The coal is very friable, and rapidly crombles to dust when 
exposed to the air, This isalwaysthecase with surface coal, 
the preseuro of superinenmbent strata being necessary to 
solidify it. In 1882-83 several borings were made in’ tho 
hills and also in the valley of the Haro. But after the 
surface shale and coal were exhausted, nothing was found 
but hard compact limestone in the hills, and sand, shingle 
and other alluvial deposits in the valley. A large quantit 
of the coal dust was mixed with cowdung and compressed 
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into cakes and so used for burning lime and surkhi, for which 
purpose it was found cheaper than either firewood or char- 
coal. So, too, the coal was largely used in the smithies and 
other works connected with the erection of the Attock bridge. 
A ton was sent to the Rawalpindi Gas works, where it 
yielded from 7,000 to 8,000 cubic feet of gas and 13 ewt. of coke 
which was considered a very favorable result. 


Gold is found in small quantities in the beds of various 
streams, tributaries of the Jhelum and of the Indus throughout 
the district, but it hardly pays to extract it from the sand 
which contains it. 

In the Réwalpindi tahsil the persons principally employed 
in this occupation are Hindds from the western bank of the 
Jhelam, who have settled in some of the villages on the 
banks of the Sodén, bat the work is hard, the ontturn pre- 
carious, and the average profits are small. Only about Ra. 300 
worth of gold is taken out yearly. 

In the Attock tabsil gold is found on the banks of the Indus, 
and the right to extract the precious metal is granted yearly 
to a contractor. Rs. 120 was paid for this right im 1894, Gold 
is also found on the banks of the Raish, Sil and other streams 
in other parts of the district. 

In Pindigheb licenses are issued at o fixed rate per 
 Dhrino.” 

The mode of extraction is simple, 10 or 12 Ibs. weight of the 
sand is placed ina shallow basiu-shaped tray, called in the 
east a“ Pardtra” and elsewhere o “ Dhrin” and this is re- 
peatedly washed, the water and the light sand being repentedly 
thrown off entil a dark deposit with minute shining specks of 
gold in itis left, Mercury is then added to this, which unites 
with the gold grains to form a small nodule, the mercury 
is then detached by the heat of a fire, and asmall globe of 
gold remains. The“ Dhrins” are Seer y owned hy one 
person, and the gold-washing is done for him by paid labourers, 
who get a share of the profits which varies from He, 1 
per diem down to nothing at all when no gold is obtained. 
The average does not exceed Rs, 6 or Rs. 7 a month, and 
gold-washing is now less common than it once was, as more 
permanent rep gpk and certain retarn is to be got in 
many forms of ordinary daily labour the rate of remuneration 
for which has risen greatly of late years. 

SECTION C.—FAUNA AND FLORA. 

The Murreo and Kahnota hills are covered with forest 
trees. A list of the principal species is given below. 

Thero are no deodar (cedrus deodar) forests in this district. 
A few deodara are to be found in private “ compounds” 

in Murree, some growing fairly well, and doubtless the 
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Forest Department will, as a consequence of the recent 
Forest Settlement, shortly make plantations of these trees on 
the Paphindi spur and elsewhere. Previous attempts in this 
direction under less fnvorable anspices have been, however, 
as yet unsuccessful, 

On the higher spurs the didr (Pinus excelsa) or bluo pino 
grows well, aud the timber of this tree is much valued in this 
district. Nearly all the fall grown trees have, however, 
already been ent for building purposes in Murree. The 
wood of this tree so much prized here is little valued at 
Simla or eleowhere ; its superiority in these hills is to be pro- 
bably attributed to the soil and climate of Murree which appears 
to be favorable to the development of resin. There are valuable 

oung forests of this tree on the Paphéndi spur and in the 
Maact and Borhdén reseryos, but hardly any large trees. 


The pluddr (Abies webbiana) grows abundantly on the 
Murrec spur itself, and is o fine handsome tree, growing often to 
a height exceeding 100 feet, and measuring 10 feet in girth 3 
feet from the surface of the ground. It is now much used 
for building purposes in Marree, although it rots more quickly 
than bidr, Abies smithiana is also fonda. Hill oaks also grow 
well and in large quantities in the Murreoe hills, On the 
higher ridges the mountain oak, barungi (quercus jas oie is 
often a very fine tree, and the quercus incana or rhim also 
grows Inxuriantly lower down, ‘Tho quercus dilatata is also 
found but is not so common. Itis known as baren locally. 
There is a fine, though small forest of onks in the Burhén 
reserve, 5 miles north of Murree.- 


The green pine, chir, or Pinus longifolia grows all over 
the Murree hills between the height of 2,000 and 6,000 foot. 
There aro some fine forests of this tree, tho Panjar Forest 
in the Kahota tahsil being especially well known. ‘The people 
say that the wood of Panjar chir is as pood as that of deodar, 
and the pines of this forest are of their kind probably un- 
surpassed in the Province, but Forest Officers are rathor apt 
to complain that there are too many rather than too few 
trees of this species, 

There are also some but few fine mountain ash trocs 
on tho Murree hills, and two species of elm (Uimus wallichiana), 
the Himalayan horse-chestnut (Pavia indica), wild-pear (Pyrus 
tariolosm), and bird-cherry (Prunus puidum), the lovely tints 
of whose leaves in autumn add much to the beanty of the 
hillsides. Several kinds of poplar, of which those known as 
the palach (Populus ciliata), ond the sufeda (Populus alba) 
are most common, willow (saliz) and maple (Acer cultratwm) 


are ail common pear Murree end on the higher spurs. Lower 


down are found kangar (listacia infegerrima), a fine hard wood 
tree, fin (Cedrela toona), a good deal of wild olive (kao ohea 
Europea), several acacias, as phulia (Acacia modesta), khair 
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(dcacia catechu) and her (Zizyphus jujuba), whilst on the lowest Chapter I, C. 
elope of all various bushes such as garanda (Prinsepia utilis), ¥ a4 Flora. 
sa sanatha, bog myrtle (Dodona burmanniana) grow loxuri- ne Ree 
antly. a 


Drek (Melia sempervirens) is met with but is more common 
in the plains, shisham or tali (Dalbergia sissoo) is also found 
in fair quantities on the lower hills. There ara some bamboos 
zo on the lower hills, chiefly in the southern slopes of the 

7 Miargalla spur. 

_ In the Kala Chita forests there are no pines or onks, 
the treos most commonly found being phulta (Acacia modesta), 
khair (Acacia catechu), kao (wild olive) with sanatha and 
qgranda bushes, and on the Kbhairi-Marat the forest produce 
is similar to this. 


In the plains the commonest trees are tho fer (4izyphus 
jujuba), shisham, drek or bakain, the Persian lilac, phulai, 
Khair, sirrus (serriga) ; bor trees and pipal trees (Ficus indica 
and jicus religiosa) are also found in many villages. 


In the lower portions of the Kahuta tahsil and the north- 
east of Gujar Khan mango trees are not uncommon, These 
are atsaaally. found in small groupa of three or four rathor 

., than in groves, and are a source of considerable profit to 

a their owners. 

bp There are a few chenir (Platanus orientalis) trees at 
Saidpor and Ndrpur, and some have just been planted by 
the Cantonment Magistrate in Rawalpindi. Those who have 
visited Kashmir aro apt to regret that this tree has not been 
more cultivated for shade in this district, the climate of 
which appears favorable to its growth. The want of sufficient 
water, however, makes its cultivation difficult, 


— Inthe Maurree hills and toa less degree in the Kahnuta 
hilis also, many of the villages have a considerable number 
of more or less cultivated fruit trees, of which the most 
common aro the akhrof (walnut, /uglans regia), tho amlok (Dias- 
pyrog lotus), the nakh (Pyrus communis), tho khubant (Prunus 
armeniaca), and alicha (Prunus domestica), with a few pears 
and apples. 

Tho only forests worthy of the namo in tho district aro 
those in the Murree and Kahuta tahsils and on parts of the 
Kala Chitta hills, There are various preserved arcas, however, 
elsewhere in the district, as on the Khairi-Mdrat hills, tho 
Khairimér, Kahngarh and in the Narrara tract; the commonest 
treo in these being the phulaa (acacia). The olive is also 
found, growing Iuxuriantly on the Kaéhngarh hills and 
elsewhere. Except in these preserved tracts the plains of the 
district are generally scantily supplied with trees, 
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A list of the most important trees of the district kindly 


supplied by Mr. W. F. Shakespear, Deputy Conservator of 


Forest, is given here. 
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List of Forest trees in the Rawalpindi district—conta. Chapter I, ¢. 
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List of Forest trecs in the awalpindi distriel—concluded. 
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The grasses of the district are of some importance, asin many — 
places there ia very little fodder (apart from fodder crops 
specially grown) tobe had for cattle, and good supplies are 
only to be obtained in areas specially reserved for grass produc-— 
tion. Onthe whole the plains of the district are not well off — 
for good grasses, and the mounted branches of the army located 
in Kawalpindi have to obtain their supplies from areas specially 
set apart for that purpose on the hill sides of the Mirgalla spur. — 
Some only of the principal varieties can be noticed here. 

Dub press ig not much found. Ahalinligs o good short, | 
green grass, growing chielly in the plains, on the boundaries 


lands, | 
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This is probably the best grass in the district, and ia to be 
had at all times of the year when rain has fallen. It is eaten 
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by all kinds of cattle, sheep and goats, and is very good = 


for horses. Sawik isa longer‘prass, growing best in places 
where water has been lying. This ripens with the kharif 
harvest and in places is sown asa crop, drying up after the 
rains have fully ceased. It isa very good grass up to the time 
of ripening, after that it is little good as it completely dries up. 

Barin is another long grass ripening in the kharif 
harvest, sowing itself. It is said to be injurious to cattle 
when unripe, fairly useful afterwards. Puran issn good grass, 
excellent for horses and catile, growing in cool placca, 
Palwina is a long fine grass of o light color, mpenng with 
the autumn harvest, chiefly found in the hills. It reaches 
a height of 2or3 feet, It is not sown, but often preserved 
in plots set npart on tho hillside, and ent for winter use in 
October and November. Sardlais an autumn grass preserved 
in rakhs, ronches a height of 2 feet, only to be eaten green. 
Té is found in Marree tahsil and in other lill tracts. 


Babbar is an inferior fodder grass which grows much 
in the hills. It is little good for grazing, but is valuable for 
making rough ropes, and is much used by the Murree Brewery 
Company for making cuses for beer bottles, Rs, 1-4-0 per 
maund is often paid for it for these purposes. 

Lundar or fumbar is an inferior hill grass. Dab ia a very 
poor grass, only eaten by cattle when nothing else can be got, 
itiaofa bright green color, Akar is a weedy gross of very 
littlo value for grazing, but much used in making mud roofs in 
the hills, The natives have « proverb about this grass—“Akar 
ghdés aur phiphre ke :ois kisi kam ne d4ta.” “ Alar grassand 
lights are of no use.” There are many other varicties locally 
known, but these are the most common and important. 

Thirty years ago or more tigers appear to have heen 
not uncommon in the Murree hills and in the jungle near the 


_Jhbelam river, but they have not been sean in the district for aeve- 


ral years past. Reports are constantly being brougkt in of one 
having sppeared aud killed a cow or a goat, but the tiger 
always turns out to be either s leopard or a myth. Leopards 
and chiltahare, however, frequently met with in the Marree 
and Kahuta hills and in the Kala Chitta range, and in the 
ehor hills bears are also to befound. Wild pigs are common 
ae tioh damage, and porcupines exist in most parts of the 
district. Hurial or wild sheop are to be found in the Narrara 
hills and throughont the south-west of the Pindigheb tahsil, 
among the ravines and low hilla'and in the Kiils Chitta range 
and outlying spurs, but there,are none im the Murree and 
Kahata hills where, however, guril (wild goat) have been 
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occasionally seen. 


Ravine deer are found in the Maira of tahsil Attock and 
in the south of Pindigheb, but are not common, There is not 
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much small game to be found in the plains of the district. 
Hares, chikor, sisi, and black ond grey partridges are to be 
found on all the low hill spurs, but are not often plentiful and 
are seldom easy to get at, and there are pheasants and jungle 
fowl to be got in the neighbourhood of Murree. Of migratory 
birds the bustard, obdra, sandgrouse, duck, snipe, geese, coulon 
and quail appear in the district when “inseason.” Of these 
obdra are found inthe western tahsils, sandgrouse m the western 
tahsils and in Gujar Khan, neither in great quantities. Duck 
are found on the riversandtanks. Geese and coulon in the Soin 
valley, and in the Kiinshi oceasionally, and on the Indus, There 
are two good snipe jAils in the district, at Khanna and Hatti. 
Quail come in very large numbers in spring and autumn. 
Sport in the district is not good, but game would probably be 
mach more plentiful if there were not sneh o large nnmber 
of guns always ready to shoot it wherever it. is to be found, 
and if netting and snaring were not such prevalent practices 
with the natives of the district. Owing to the establishment 
of something -resembling a ‘close season” game is0n the 
increase, but the large number of guns in the district prevents 
this from being a rapid process, Licenses to carry guns now 
always tontain a proviso against the shooting of game within 
this close period, and the bye-laws of the Marree Municipality 
impose a fine upon the sale of game during these months, and 
these rules have no doubt had a beneficial effect. 


Hawking is a very favorite sport with most of the natives 
of the upper class throughout the district. In the Pindigheb 
tahsil the obdra and hares and ducks are the favorite quarry, 
and in the low hills partridges and chtkor, Throughout the 
district, however, hawks are flown at almest any game, and 
many of the species are great poachers, The snaring of birds 
is also carried on ton great extent, and many of the natives 
shoot game. 

The leopard trap or karakku is also still used to catch 
predatory animals, but not nearly so oftenas formerly. It is 
simply an enormous jin with two semi-circular iron blades 
toothed on one edge, so that when closed the iron teeth 
fit closely one into the other. lt requires the foree of at least 
two or three men to set this trap, which is then fastened by a 
chain tothe stem of a tree. Itis sprung like a jin by the 
pressure of the foot of the victim. Wishever a cowslhed or 
sheep-fold is found to be infested by wolves or leopards, the 
owner will block up three sides of the passage with thorny 
hedges, leaving one side only open for the thief to approach. 
In this space the trap is fixed, covered with a thin layer of 
earth and securely fastened by its chain to the nearest tree. 
An animal once taken can never hope to escape, 

_ Fishing is to be got in the Haro, in the Jhelum and 
in the Soin and its tributaries. Fish have been much de- 
stroyed of late years by the most objectionable practice of 
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dynamiting the pools and by indiscriminate netting. The 
mahasir and the rohw are the commonest fish in the rivers of 
this district. 

Snakes are not so common os in many other districts, 
bnt are not so rare as seems to have been supposed. Still on 
the whole, the district is wonderfully free from them. Cobras 
and kraits are found in the plains, andin the hills abrown 
viper isnot uncommon, andeven in the higher hills is uot 
unfrequently found, and the writer has met with a snake 
in the lower hills, near Dewal, to all appearance belonging 
tothe species known asthe Russel's viper. There are also 
some non-venomons snakes resembling the Dhimun, Scorpions 
are common both in hills and plains,and other kinds of 
insect pests are met with here as clsewhere. White-ants are 
yery common in parts of the district. During the past five 
years rewards for the destruction of wild animals and reptiles 
ave been given as follows :— 
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These figures of number of snakes and wild animals killed 
are taken from Table No. LVI of the: Panjab Administration 
Report and for amount paid as rewards from Proceedings issued 
from Government, Punjab. 
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CHAPTER If. 
HISTORY. 
SECTION A.—PHYSICAL. 


There are no physical changes in the configuration. of 
the district to record, which have oecurred in Nistorical- times, 
‘The rivera of the district, flowing as they do in well defined 
beds, are subject to little change of conrse within measureable 


~ periods. ‘lhe surface of the district is much less covered with 


forests than it once was, but this may bo said of almost every 
district in the Province, The greatest dangers due to donnda- 
tion are, however, obviated for the future by the reservation of 
certain considerable areas as Government forests, and the pre- 
eervation of further areas from the wanton destruction of the 
forest growth upon them. 


The famine of 1860-61 hardly affected the Rawalpindi 
district. In 1868-69 there was a great senrcity which did nob 
here, ag in many other districts, amount to afamine. The 
deaths which occurred during the scarcity of 1877-75 wera 
mostly due to the immigration of worn-ont and emaciated fugi- 
tives from Kashmir territory. There was some'distress on that 
occasion, but little actual famine. The area protected from 
dronght in the districtis not large, Swetee only to 530 per 
cent. of the total cultivated area, but famines do not appear ever 
to have been frequent or severe, a fact chiefly to be attributed 
to the regularity of the winter rains which renders the district 
comparatively independent of the results of the regular mon- 
S001, 





SECTION B.—POLITICAL. 


The district abounds in objects of great antiquarian 
interest which have been minutely examined and described by 
General Cunningham, from whose account the following deserip- 
tion is abridged, with a few additions taken froma report by 
Mr. Delmerick. , 


The site of the ancient city of Taxila has been identified 
by General Cunningham and other anthorities with the ruins near 
Shéh-dheri, which are scattered over a wide space, extending: 
about three miles from north to south, and two miles from-east 
to west, just above the Margala Pass. The remains 6f stupas 
and monasteries extend for several miles further on all sides, 
but the actual ruins of the city aro confined within the limits 
above-mentioned. .These ruins consist of several’ distinct 
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Seager hd which are called by separate names even in the present Chapter II, B. 
inning af south, their namos are—Ist, Bir, or Pher ; Pui 


Qnd, Hatial ; 8rd, Sir-kap-ka-kot; 4th, Kachn-kot ; 5th, Babar- <2 
khina ; 6th, Sir-Sukh-ka-kot, Ap 5 oat % 

The most ancient part of these ruins, according to the -— 
belief of the people, is the great mound on which stands the 3 a 
small village of Bir, or Pher. Tho mound itself is 4,000 foet - 


in length from north to south, aud 2,000 feet in breadth, with 
e a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rabler more than two miles, On 
— the rat sid towards the rock-sented village of Shah-dheri, 
the Bi ud bas an elevation of from 15 to 25 feet above the 
fields ‘close. by, bot as the ground continues to slope towards 
Shah- dheri, the general elovation is nob less than from 25 to 35 
feet. On the east, towards the Tabra or Tamra nullah, it rises 
40 feet above tho fields, and 68 feet above the bed of the stroam. 
The remains of the walls can be traced only ina few places 
both on the cast and west sides: but the whole surface is covered 
with broken stones and fragments of bricks and pottery. Here 
the old coins are found in greater numbers than in any other 
part of the ruins, and here, also, a single man collected for 
reneral Conningham, in about two hours, « double handfol 
of bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be seen elsewhere. 
udging from tho size of the plese, ibis | ie me site of tho 
ited part of the city in the time of Hwen Thaang. , 


Watars © © »Hatiil isa strong fortified position on tho ae end of 
we eapirat ite Margale range, and immediately to the north-east of 

the Bir mound, from which it is separated by the Tabra nullah. 

About half o mile from Bir the spuris divided into two nearly 

parallel ridges, about 1,500 feet apart, which ron almost dno 

west to the bank of the J'abra, where they are joined by a high 

earthen rampart, ‘ho clear space thus enclosed is not more 

than 2,000 feet by 1,000 feet, but the whole eipemib of the 

defences, along the ridves and the artificial ramparts, is about 

$8,400 fect, or upwards of 13 miles. At the east end, the two 

parallel ridges are joined by a stone wall, 15 feet 4 inches thick, 

witk square towers at intorvals, all of which are still in very 

good order. The crest of the south, or main ridge, is 291 foet 

above the goncral level of fields, but the north ridge has an eleva- 

tion of only 163 foct, Between these two there is a small rocky 
‘ial _ ridge, 206 feet in height, crowned by a large bastion or tower, 
which the people look upon as a +upa or tope.* There isa 
similar tower on tho crest of the north ridge. . The two ridges 
fall rapidly towards the west for about 1,200 feet, till they 
_ Meet tho general slopo of the intervening ground ; and these 


a) 












*Stupa jashaRenearit term fora cecal or barrow, either of masonry or earth, 

Tho Fali form is thd po, and aleo thdpa or thuca in the early Aryan inscriptions 

from the P “The termi now nied is thdp fora tolerably perfoct building, 

ond thipi foro ratand mound. Itija therafore, moch tobe regretted that we 

* ehould have adopted the worl top which proserre ucither the spelling oor the 
prononciation of (ha driginal.—General Cooningham," Ancicot Ge ography" 
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points are the two gateways of the fort, the one being due 
north of the other. The north ridge then rises again, and ruon- 
ning tothe W.5.-W. for 2,000 feet terminates im o square 
topped mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridge is entirely 
covered with the remains of buildings, and near its east end 
a villager discovered some copper coins in a ruined tope. 

The fortified city of Sir-kap is situated on a large level 
mound immediately atthe north foot of Hatidl, of which it 
really forms a part, as its walls are joined to those of the 
citadel. It is halfa mile in length from north to south, with 
a breadth of 2,000 feet at the south end, but of only 1,400 
feat at the north end. ‘The cireuit of Sir-kap is 2,300 feet or 
upwards of 1} mules. Tho walls, which are built entirely of 

uared stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with square towers 
of 30 feet facc, separated by curtains of 140 feet. The east 
and north walls are straight, but the lino of west wall is 
broken by a deep recess. There are two large gaps in each 
of these walle, all of which are said to be the sites of the ancient 
gates: Qne of these in the north face is undoubted, as it 
lies due north of the two gateways of the Hatiil citadel, and 
due south of the three ruined mounds in the Babar-khina. A 
second in the cast face is equally undoubted, as parts of the 
walls of the gateway still romain, with portions of paved road- 
way, leading directly up to it. A third opening in the west face, 
immediately opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as all 
the old foundations inside the city sare carefully laid ont at 
right angles due north and south, The position of Sir-kap is 
naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides by 
the lofty citadel of Hatiél on the south, by the Tabra nullah 
on the west, and by the Gan nullah on the east and north sides. 
The entire circuit of the walls of the two places is 14,200 feet, 
or nearly 24 miles, 

Kacha-kot, or the “ mud fort,” lies to the north of Bir-kap, 
in astrong isolated position formed by the doubling round of the 
Tabra nullah below the junction ofthe Gau nullah which together 
surround the place on all sides except the east. The ramparts 
of Kacha-kot, as the name imports, aro formed entirely of 
earth, and rise to a height of from 30 to ‘50 feet above the 
stream. On the east side there are no traces of any defences, 
and inside there are no traces of any buildings. It is difficult, 
therefore, to say for what purpose itwas intended, butas the 
Gau nollah runs through it, General Cunningham thinks it 
probable that Kacha-kot was meant asa place of safety for 
elephants and other cattle during a time of siege. It is 6,700 
feet or upwards of 14 miles incirenit. The people usually called 
it Kot, and this name is also applied to Sir-kap, bu when _ they 
wish to distinguish it from the latter they called it Kacha-kob. 

Babar-khina is the name of the tract of landlying between 
the Lundi nallah on the north, and the Tabra and Gau nullah 
on the south, It includes Kacha-kot, and extends about one 
mile on each aide of it to the east and west, embracing the great 
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mound of Serki-Pind on the north-west; and the Ganga group 
of topes and other ruins on the east. Inthe very middle o 

this tract, where the Luodi and Tabra nullahs approach one an- 
other within one thousand feet, stands a lofty mound 45 feet 
in height, called Jandidla Pind, after a small hamlet close by. 
To the west of the pind or mound, there is another masa of 
ruins of a greater breadth, but only 29 feet in height, which 
is evidently the remains of a large monastery. It is remarkable 
that the road which rons through the two gateways of the Hatial 
citadel, and through the north gateway of Sir-kap passes ina 
direct line due north between these two mounds until it meets 
the ruins of a large atupe on the bank of the Lundi river, 1,200 
feet beyond the Jandiila Pind. This General Cuvninglam 
believes to be the famous stupa which was said to have been 
erected by Asoka in the third century before Christ to celebrate 
the gift, already alluded to, by Buddha of his head in charity. 


The large fortified enclosure, called Sir-Sukh, is situated at 
the north-enst corner of the Bibar-khana, beyond the Lundi 
nullah. In shape it is very nearly square, the north and south 
sides being ench 4,500 feet in length, the west side 3,300 feet, 
and the east side 3,000 fevt. The whole circuit, therefors, is 
15,300 feet or nearly three miles. The sonth face, which is 
protected by the Lundi nullah is similar in ite construction to the 
defences of Sir-kap. The walla are built of squared stones, 
smoothed on the outer face only, and ore 18 feet thick, 
with square towers at intervals of 120 feet. The towers 
of this face have been very carefully built with splayed 
foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to form 
a convex slope. The tower at the south-east corner, which is 
the highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the interior 
round, and 25 feet above the low ground on the bank of the 
stream. ‘Towards the west end, where the stones have been 
removed, the south wallis not more than 2 or 3 feet in height 
above the interior ground. Of the east and west faces about 
one-half of the walls can still be traced, but of the north face 
there is bot little left except some mounds at the two corners. 
Inside there are three villages named Mirpur, Thupkia, and 
Pind, with a large ruined mound called Pindora, which is 600 
feet square at base. At half a mile to the west there is an outer 
line of high earthen mounds running due north and south for 
upwards of 2,000 feet, when it bends to the BE. N.-E, Beyond 
this the line is only traceable by a broad belt of broken stones, 
extending for 3,500 fect, when it turns to the south-east for 
about 1,200 feet and joins the north face of Sir-Sukh. These 
external lines would appear to be the remains of a large ont- 
work whick once rested its north-west angle on the Lundi nulla. 


’ The entire cireuit of Sir-Sukh and its out-work is 20,300 feet, — 


or nearly five miles. 


The largest stupa among the ruins 1s situated ona high 
thound to the north of the Tabra nulla, and about half a mile to 
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the east of Shahpur. It is generally known as the “ Chir Thup,” 
or the “split tope,” from a broad cut having been made right 
throngh the building either by General Ventura or by some 
previous explorer. ‘The cutis 20 feet brond at the west end, 
and $8 feet at the east end, with adepth of 32 feet. This 
enormous opening has utterly destroyed the appearance of the 
monument from the east and west sides, where it looks like two 
massive mounds 17 and 14 feet thick at top, with a gap of 40 
feet between thom, ‘These numbers give a top diameter of 75 
feet ; but at 32 feet lower the circumference is 307 feet, which 
gives a diameter of 1074 feet. But asthe onter casing of 
smoothed stones has eutirely disappeared, this diameter could 
uot have been less than 114 or 120 feet; and as the point of 
measurement was 20 feet above the level of the courtyard, the 
actual base diameter may be set down as from 120 to 120 feet or 
within two feet of that of the great Manikiala tope. The loss of the 
outer casing has brought to light the interior construction, which 
was regulated by a series of walls radiating from the centre of 
the bmlding. These walls are 4} feet thick and 11} feet apart, 
where visible outside of the broken surface. As the outer wall 
or casing would have been at least as thick as these radiating 
walls, we shall obtain the least possible diameter of the balding 
at 20 feetabove the ground level, by adding twice the thickness 
of one wall, or 84 feet to the measured diameter of 1074 feet, 
which gives a minimum diameter of nearly 116 feet. Dut as the 
external wall would have been almost certainly of greater thick- 
ness than the radiating walls, we may conclude that the diameter 
at 20 feet above the ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may 
have been as much as 125 feet. 


Such are the different parts of this great city, whose rums, 


covering an area of six square miles, are more extensive, more 
interesting, and in much better preservation than those of any 
other ancient place inthe Punjab. The great city of Sir-kap, 
with its citadel of Hatial, and its detached work of Bir and 
Kacha-kot, has a circuitof 4] miles, and the large fort of Sir- 
Sukh with its out-work, is of the same size, each of them bemg 
nearly as large as Shih Jahin’s imperial city of Delhi, while the 
number and size of the sfwpax, monasteries, and other religious 
bunleireas is even more wonderful than the great extent of the 
city.* | 


ancient town, but it must be confessed that it requires the eye 
of atrained expert, to detect all that is deseri above. ‘T'o 
the ordinary passer-by the visible signs of this ancient Taxilaare 
few and far between, though something may be noticed by the 
most casual observer. The site is now occupied by the village 
sites of four mawzas, Dheri-Shahan, Ghila, Matawa and Mohra 
Shabwali. There is a station on the North-Western Railway close 


Cunningahm gives a minute deacription of all the existing ruins 
orien, and monoliths. 


* Goneral 
including +4 topes, monasteries, 
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to it, known as the Kéla-ka-Sardi Station, and the trains now 
daily steam past actually onder the walls of the old city. 


The great Bhallar-Tope is visible from this spot about 
six Miles north of it. This Tope has been described by General 
Barnes and noticed by General Court. It stands in a most 
commanding position on the last spur of the long rango of hills 
which forms the north boundary of the Haro valley. Tt can he 
seen from the high road for a length of eight miles from Kiila- 
- ka-Sardi to near Wah, It is 54 miles to the north of Dheri- 

Shahin, on the east side of the high road leading to Haripur in 
Hagdéra, and about half a mile to the north of the Haro river. 
ft has at one time been opened by a native chief ; probably the 
Gakhar chief of Khinpur on the Haro. At present the Bhallar- 
Tepe is about 43 feet in height above the rock on which it standa, 
but as the top of the building is much dilapidated, the original 
height of the dome must have been considerably more, General 
Cunningham discovered in the neighbourhood the remains of 
what he believed to be two large religions establishthents. 


Hasan Abdal, which lies on the Grand Tronk Road, 
eight miles west of Kaéla-ka-Sardi, is probably of mach more 
interest to the casual observer than Dheri-Shéhan. The hill of 
Hasan Abdil, it is said, has been celebrated since the time of 
Akbar for ita beanty, The Hasan Abdal hill has, however, aa 
4 matter of fact, no beauty whatever. It is simply a masa of 
rock and shingle, bare, ugly and forbidding. 

The presence of several fine springs of water made it 
possible to make pretty gardens in its neighbourhood, and in 
times past the garden of Wah, so named from the ery of admira- 
tion, said to have been oxtorted by its appearance from the 
Emperor Akbar, was possibly once very beantifal of its kind, 
and it used to be one of the resting-places of the Emporors on 
their way to Kashmir ; but it isnown tangled wilderness, exactly 
as described by Colonel Cracroft 25 years ago, and its condition 
does not reflect much credit on those to whom it was made over. 

Colonel Cracroft thus describes it; “Time has jeft nothing 
but the ruins of buildings, parterres covered with grass and 
weeds, choked reservoirs, a jungle of trees, a scene of desolation 
in the midst of vegetation.” It is little better now save that the 
faradari has been put into tolerable repair. 

_To the north-west of the Hasan Abdal hill numerous springs 

of clear, pure limpid water gnsh out of the ground, and form a 
clear stream which flows past the east of Hasen Abdél! and falls 
into the W4h stream. he tank of Biba Wali or as it is now 
nerally known Panja Sahib, is at the foot of the Hasan 
Abdal hill and is filled by one of the springs above alluded to, 
with beautiful clear water which constantly flows through it: itis 
_ kept full of fish and is surrounded by brick temples, and is much 
frequented and well known. At one ond of the tank, there is arude 
representation of a hand in relief on a rock, from underneat 
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which the water flows into the tank. The Sikhs ascribe 
this mark to their founder Biba Nanak who (they sny) summoned 
the pene crc the top to the bottom of the hill by placing his 
hand on the rock in question and invoking it, and that the 
impression remained ever since. The fact that the hand isin 
relief is of course neglected in this legend. This is the story 
generally told by the common people in the neighbourhood, 
but the full legend is given in General Cunningham’s account 
of Hasan Abdal, 

Close to the Panja Sihib tank, a little to the north of it, 
ig the well known enclosure, containing a tomb, said to be that 
of one of Akbar’s wives. There area two very old cypress trecs 
growing beside the tomb, but the whole enclosure has the 
same decayed look which characterises the garden of Wah. It 
is, however, curious and interesting, and deserves a visit. 


The following is General Cooningham’s account of Hasan 
Abdal as abridged in the last edition of the Mdtwalpindi 
(fracelfeer :— 

“ At 114 miles to the north-west of Taxila, Hwen Thsang 
visited the tank of the Serpent King Elapatra. It was 100 
paces or about 250 feet in cirenit, and its pure and limpid 
waters were fringed with lotus flowers of different color, 
Both the direction and distance of the Chinese pilgrim point 
to Hasan Abdal, which bears north-west 10 miles distant from 
Shih-dheri by the new main road, and at least 11 miles by 
either of the two old roads. This agreement 1s aly con- 
firmed by the presence of the famous spring of Baba-Wali or 
Panja Sahib, as it is now called by the Sikhs. The shrine of 
the saint is situated on tho peuk of a lofty and precipitous 
hill, about ono mile to the east of the town. At the north- 
west foot of this hill numerous springs of pure limpid water 

sh out of the ground, and form a clear and rapid rill which 
alls into the Wah rivulet, about halfa mile to the west of 
the town. The tank of Baba Wali or Panja Sahib is'a small 
square reservoir of clear water snd generally full of fish. It 


| rape by small dilapidated brick temples, and on the 


weat side the water gushes ont from beneath a rock marked 
with a rude representation of a hand, which the Sikhs ascribe 
to their founder Biba Ninak. The place has been briefly 
described by Elphinstone, Moorcroft,Buarnes, and Hugel, but the 
legend of the spring is given by Moorcroft alone ; both he and 
Elphinstone take Baba Waliand Hasan Abdal for one and the 
same person. Bunt acres to the information collected by 
General Cunningham, Baba Wali Kandhdri was a saint from 
Kandhar, whose “ Zidrat ” or shrine is on the top of the hull, 
while Hasan, surnamed Abdal, or the mad, wasa Gojar, who 
built the Sardi which still goes by his name, and whose tomb is 
at tho foot of the hill.” | 


In the time of Hwen Thsang, A. D. 630, the legend of the 
rpent King of the fountain, 
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Whenever the people wanted rain or fine 
ceeded tothe tank in company with some 
Saramanas or ascetic Buddhists and snapping their fingers 
invoked the Naga’s aid in a mild voice, and at once obtained 
their wishes. Thisis the Buddhist legend, which was probably 
sueceeded by a Brahmanical version, and 
Muhammadan oue, and the last in its turn has given way fo the 
Sikh legend related by Mooreroft. According to this accurate 
traveller, the block of stone from which tho holy spring gushes 
forth, is “supposed to have been sanctified by a miracle 
wrought there by Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith. Nanak 
poming to the place fatigued and thirsty, thought he had a 
elaim upon the hospitality of lis brother ascetic, and invoked 
the spirit of Biba Wali fora cup of water. The Mubammadan 
saint, indignant at the presumption of an unbeliever, replied 
to hia upplication by throwing 4 stone at him of several tons 
weight. Nanak caught the missile in his hand and then placed 
it on the ground leaving the impressions of his fingers upon 
‘ta hard substance. At the same time he commanded water 
to flow from it, and this constituted the rill here observable.” 
li is from this story that the place has received the Sikh name 
of “ Panja Séhib,” or the holy © handmark” of Nénak. Such 
ig the usual story of the Sikh priests but a fakir at the tomb 
of Hasan Abdil told General Canningham the following curious 
version of the legend :— | 

“Janak Raja liad two servants, named Moti Ram and 
Nénak. On the oé¢casion of a particular sacrifice the Réja 
appointed separate duties.to each of his servants, and amongst 
them Moti Ram was appointed to keep the door, and Nanak 
to remove the leaves in which the food had been wrapped. 
During the ceremony adog rashed in through the door to- 
wards the Raja. Moti Ram followed the dog and broke its 
hack with a stick, when he was severely reproved by Nanak for 
his cruelty. Réja Janak then addressed lis two servants 
saying, ‘Moti Ram you have behaved as a Malechh, but you, 
Nanak, as aman full of compassion.’ In_ the Kal-jog you will 
hoth be born again; Naonk in Kaln Khatri’s house in Tal- 
wandi, and Moti Ham as Wali in the house of a Mughal in 
Kandhdir. When Baba Nanak was reborn, he went to Wali’s 
house in Kandhér, and said, ‘Do you remember me?’ ‘No,’ 
said Wali, ‘but do you open my eyes.’ Then Nanak opened’ the 
eyes of Wali, and he saw and remembered his former birth, 
and fell at the feet of his former companion. Nanak then 
turned Wali into wind and himself into water, and they both 
came to the town of Haro, which is now called Hasan Abdil, 
where Néuak placed his harid onthe rock, and they resummed 
their shapes. But ever since then the LNs water has never 
ceased gushing forth from the rock, and the pleasant breeze 
has never ceased playing about the town of Haro.” 

In this form of the wie General Cunningham recognises 
agennine Buddhist legend, which may be almost completely 
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restored to its early form by substituting the name of Buddha 
for that of Nanak, and the name of the Naga King, Elapatra, 
for that of Moti Rim. As to the hand-mark upon Biba 
Niinak’s stone, an explanation onal, suggestive of Scott's 
Antiqnary is given by Mr. Delmerick. The story told by many 
even devont Sikhs being among the number, is that one Kama, 
ao Muhammadan mason cut the mark upon the stone for 
bis own amusement, and that on one cecasion during the reign 
of Ranjit Singh, when a raid was made upon the Village of 
Hasan Abdil by a body of Sikhs, all fled except one Najn, a 
jakir, who, in order to save himself, boldly declared that he 


‘was one of Béba Nanak’s fakirs. Asked how he came to know 


of Baba Nanak, he invented the fable of the saint’s miracle and 
appealed in proof to the hand-print on the stone, The Sikhs 
believed him, and set up the stone. Many highly respectable 
residents of the town admit that before Ranjit Singh's time 
there was no shrine or place of Hindu Worship at Hasan 
Abdal, 

The following account of the more interesting places 
of antiquity in the district is taken almost verbatim from the 
same sources ag the description of Dheri-Shahin (Taxila) and 
Hasan Abdal, i.¢., General Cunningham's work as abridged in 
the Gazetteer. 


On leaving the Nigar fountain, Hwen Thsang proceed- 
ed about five miles to the south-east, to a gorge between 
two mountains, where there was n stupa built by Asoka, abont 
100 feet in height. This was the place where Sakya Boddha 
was said to have predicted the period when the future Maitreya 
Baddha should appear ; besides the stupa there was a monastery 


‘which had been in ruins fora long time. The distance points 


to the neighbourhood of Béoti Pind, where are the ruins of a 
large town and of several Buddhist monuments. But the bear- 
ing is east, which it certainly should be, as a south-east dirac- 
tion would have carried the pugrim far away from the hills 
into the open plain about half way to Kala-ka-Sarai. Bioti 
Pind is a small village situated on an ancient mound, or pind, 
on the right bank of the Béoti or Boti nullah, and at the west 
end of a crag Me which stretches as faras the Haro river. 
In the gorge between the Baoti ridge and the Hasan Abdél 
ridge, there is a small hill forming three sides of a square 
which is usually called Langarkot, but is also known as Srikot. 
This was the name of the fort, which was formed by closing 
the open side of the hill with a strong wall. The north side 


ia about 1,500 feet in length, and each of the other three sides — 


about 2,000 feet, which would make the whole cirenit of the place 
jast one mile and a half. The remains of numerous buildings 
and tanks are traceable in the lower part of the fort, and of 
walls and towers along the crests of the ridge. Tho hill is 
everywhere very rocky, but on the north an east sides it is 
precipitons and inaccessible, The highest point of the ridge 
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is at the north-east angle, which is about 800 feet above the 
fields. On this-point there are the remains of a large stupa, 
which 13 visible for many miles all round. 


This, however, is nol the Maitreya stupa of Asoka, as a 
deposit excavated from ita centre by General Cunningham 
was found to contain a gold coin of about A. D. 500 or 600, 
which is of very common occurrence in the Punjab and N,-W. 
India. The other objects were a smail flat circle of gold, with 
a bead drop in the middle, a minute silver coin moch worn, 
some small coloured beads, and some fragments of bone. The 
state of this deposit showed that it had never been disturbed, 
and the presence of the gold coin therefore proves that the stupa 
is not older than A. D. 500, and cannot be the famous stupa of 
Asoka. The ancient coins, however, which are found among the 
ruins in considerable numbers, show that the place must have 
been inhabited long before thetime of Asoka, and the natural 
advantages which the site possesses in its never-failing springs of 
water are so great that there can be littledoubt that the position 
must have been occupied from the very earliest time, and 
General Cunningham has little or no doubt as to the identifi- 
cation of the ruins as the site visited by Hwen Thsang, oven 
thongh itis now tmpossible to ascertain which of the ruined 
stupas is the right one. The name of Béoti Pind is most 
probably, General Cunningham thinks, a modern one, but that 
of Langar-kot anold one. The people have no tradition about 
the place, except that the fort had belonged to Raja Sir-kap, 
the antagonist of Rasalu, whose name is associated with all the 
old cities in the Sindh-Sagar Doab. 


Badarpur is a small hamlet situated four miles to the 
north-east of Shih-dbori, and three miles to the north-east of 
Sir-kap. Its topeis one of the three largest in the Panjab, 
being equalled in sixe only by the two great sfupasof Manikidla 
and Shahpor (at Shih-dheri), Itis now very much ruined, 
bot it is still 40 feet high with a diameter of 88 feet at 18 feet 
above the ground. All the eut facing stones are gone, and the 
building is altogether so much dilapidated that its original 
diameter must have been upwards of 100 feet. The people are 
Unanimous in ascribing its opening to General Ventura. This 
tope was not opened, as usual, by a shaft sunk from the top, or 
by a gullery driven from the side, but by two deep broad cuts from 
top to bottom of the building. In the middle of this excavation, 
Generali Ventura is said. to have found a complete 
human skeleton, and a silver giki-rdmi or coin, with figures upon 
it. The deposit of the entire body, instead of a few pieces of 
bone from the burnt ashes, was sometimes practised by the 
Buddhists, but the practice was eo rare that this Badarpur 


deposit isthe first and only example that has yet been met 


with amongst the many hundreds of topes that have been 
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The large village of Jaoli is situated in a gorge between 
two hills, about three-quarters of a mile to the south-east of 
Badarpur, and upwards of four miles to the east-north-east of 


Shah-dheri. The ancient rewains consist of five ruined topes 


and two temples, all of which have been examined but without 
any very Valuable results. . 

here are three neighbouring villages of the name of 
Karm, which are distinguished from each other as Karmil, 
Karm Gaijar, and Karm Parcha, The first is situated exactly 
one mile to the south of the Great Shahpur tope, and about ly 
wiles to the east-south-east of the Bir mound. The second is 
nearly two milea to the east of Karmal, on the old road to 
Rawaipindi by the Shaldita Pass, and the last is about one mule 
to the north-north-east of Karm Gijar. Near the first and second 
of these villages there are several ruined topes and monasteries, 
besides some natural caves which from the vicinity of four 
small topes would appear to have been once occupied by 
Buddhist monks. All the topes have been opened by the villagers 
who profess to have found nothing. These remains, therefore, 
possess but little interest in themselves, but they are of import- 
unce as being probably connected with the history of the great 
King Asoka. During his stay at Takkasila, Hwen Thsang 
visited the sfwpa which the peoplo had built over the spot where 
Kunal, the eldest son of Asoka, had been deprived of his eyes 
through the false accusation of his step-ncther. The story is 
told at some length by Burnouf, from whom we learn how the 


prince’s sight was afterwards restored, and the wicked step- 


mother duly pavished.* The position of the chief tope of 
Karmal tallies so exactly with die ks of Kundla stupa, as de- 
scribed by Hwen Thsang, as to leave little doubt of their 
identity. The close agreement of the names is also curious 
although it ts perhaps accidental. But with the two villages of 
Karm Gujar and Karm Parclaso close at hand, it is easy to see 
how the name of Kunila or,Kinala would be altered to 
Karmal, to make it assimilate with the other. 

“With these topes of Karmal,” says General Cunningham, 
“TL close my account of the ruins which still exist around the an- 
cient Taxila. Altogether I have traced the remains of 55 topes, 28 
monasteries, and 9 temples, of which the largest are quite equal 
in size to any that have yet been discovered, The number of 


these remains that has escaped the destructive intolerance of the 


Muhammadans is wonderfully large. Many of them,no doubt, 
owe their safety to their singularly unattractive positions on the 
tops of steep waterless hills. The cscape of othera ts, per- 
haps, due to the large size of the stones they are built with, 
which defied the powers of ordinary destructiveness, But, per- 
haps, the most active agent in their favour was the greater 
proximity of the ancient city, whose ruins must have furnished 
materials for the houses of Shib-dheri for several centuries. 


** Tntrodaction a L’ Historie de Buddhisme Indien," p. 40. 
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As Shah-dhori itself isa very large village containing 950 houses 
and about 5,000 inhabitants, the amount of material carried 
away from the old city mast have been very great indeed ; and 
to this cause chiefly I would attribute the complete disappearanca 
of all the buildings from the nearest part of the old city on the 
ruined mound of Bir,” 

About 14 miles south of Rawalpindi and three miles 
From Riwat lie the rains of Manikiila, The name is said 
to have been derived from Raja Man or Manik, who built the 

eat stupa to the south of the village. The old town is usually 


nid to have been called Mavikpur or Maniknagar, .and it is 50 


named in most versions of the curious legend of Rasilu, which 
place the residence of the rakshasae, or demons, in the old city 
to the north of the great tope. As the capital of the rakshasas, 
if 18 sometimes also allied’ “ Bedidnagar,” or the “ City of 
Injustice.” An interesting account of the legond of Rasélu 
has been given by Colonel Abbot.* Many other versions are 
given butall agree in the main points of the story, although 
they differ in some of the minor details. MRasilu, son of 
Salivshana Raja of Siilkot, wasthe enemy of the seven rakshasas 
who lived at Manikpur, or Udinagur, to the west of the 
Jhelam. Every day these rakelasas ate a man, the victim 
being drawn by lot from the people of Manikpur. One 
day Raséln came tothe city where he found « woman cook- 
ing her food, and alternately weeping and singing. Astonished 
ni her strange behaviour, Rasiin addressed the woman, who 
replied: “ 1 sing for joy, because my only son is to bo 
married to-day, and I weep for grief because he has been 
drawn by lot as the victim of the rakshasas.” “ Weep no 
more,’ said Rasila “and keep your son, for I will encounter 
the rakshasas.” Accordingly Rasiln offers to take place of the 
victim and goes forth to meet the seven demons. He boldly 
attacks them and kills them all, except Thera, who is said to bo 
still alive ina cavern of Gancerab whence his bellowings are 
occasionally heard by the people. This legend General Can- 
ningham identifies with the Baddhist legend of Sakya’s offering 
of his body to appease the hanger of seven tiger cubs. Tho 
scene of this lerend is placed by Hwen Thsang 334 miles to the 
south-east of Taxila, which is the exact bearing and distance of 
Manikiila fromthe ruined city near Shih-dheri, and this dis- 
tance is completely in accordance with tho statements of the 
other pilgrims. Unfortunately the place is not named by any 
one of them, but its position is so clearly marked by their 
concurring bearings and distance, as to leave no doubt of its 
identity with Manikiila, Here, then, we must look for tho 
famous alupa of the “body-offering” of Buddha, which was 
one of the four great topes of north-west India. Itis probably 
to be identified in the great tope successfully explored by General 
Court in 1834. The “ Huta-murta” or body-offering ” is twice 


©" Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal," 1864, p, 51, 
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mentioned in the inscriptions that were found covering the de- 
posit, and there are other claimsof this tope to be identified with 
the Bey ober ng atupa which have been fully discussed and 
accepted by General Sahin ha. The points of resemblance 
between the two legends are sufficiently striking and obvious. For 
the compassionate Buddha who had left his wife, Yasodhara, 
we have the equally compassionate Rasdlu who had given up 
the society of his queen, Kokila, As Buddha offers his body 
to appease the hunger of the seven starving tiger-cabs, so 
Rasdlu offers himself instead of the woman’s only son who was 
destined to ap the hunger of the seven rakshasas. Lastly, 
the scene of both legends is laid at Mankipur or Manikiala. 
Again, the Rasilu legend has come down to us in two distinct 
forms. In one version, which is probably the older one, the 
opponents of the hero are all human beings, while in the other 
they are all rakyhasas or demons. In the first, the seven enemies 
are the three brother Réjas—Sir-kap, Sir-Sukh, and Amba, with 
their four sisters—Kapi, Kalpi, Munda and Mandeh. Sir-ka 
is addicted to gambling, and his stakes are human heads, which, 
he invariably wins, until opposed by Rasélu. This addiction to — 
human flesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren both with the 
tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist legend, and with the rakehasas 
of the latter one. 

Accepting this viow of the legond as, at least, a very pro- 
bable one, the present appearance of Manikidla with its numerous 


ruins of religious edifices, without any traces of either city or - 


fort, may be easily explained by the fact that the great capital 

of Manikpur was the ideal creation of the fabulist to give reality 

to the tradition, while the topes and temples were the sub- 
stantial creations of devout Buddhists. General Abbot, when 

he examined the ruins around the Ménikidla tope, could “ nob 

see any evidence of the existence of a city. The area occupied 

by submerged ruins would not hava comprised a very consider- 
able village, while the comparatively large number of wrought 
stones denotes some costly structure which might have conan 
the entire site.” After a careful examination of thesite, General 

Cunningham came to the same conclusion that there are no 
traces of a large city ; and believes that all the nrassive walls of 
cut-stone must have belonged to costly monasteries and other 
large religious edifices. The people point to the high ground 
immediately to the west of the great topeas the site of the Raja. 
Man’s palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Here it is probable that 
the.satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence when 
they came to pay their respect to the famous shrine of the 
“body gift” of Buddha, Here, also, there may have been 
a small town of about 1,500 or 2,000 houses, which extended to 
the northward and occupied the whole of the rising ground on 
which the village of Manikiéla now stands.. ‘The people are 
unanimous in their statements that the city was destroyed by 
fire ; and this belief is corroborated by the quantities of charcoal 
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and ashes which are fonnd amongst all the rnined buildings. , 
It was further confirmed by aesavauadis made in the great gaits 
monastery to the north of General Court’s tope. There is _ Political. ; 
nothing, however, to indicate at what date this destruction “!4iktils. : 
took place. Among the ruins of Minikiila, General Conning- 
ham describes 15 topes and as many monasteries, which, judging 
by the frequent occurrenco of massive stone walls in other 
Positions, were probably not more than two-thirds of the great 

religions buildings of this once famons spot. The Manikidla top 
® isone of the places that strive for the honor of being the 

burial place of Alexander’s horse Bucephalus, 

At Margalla there is an old cutting throngh the hill 
crossing the Lahore and Peshiwar road. The roadway is 
paved with flags of stone, while astone slab inserted into the 
wall on the side contains an inscription which shows that the 
work was completed in 1083 A.H., corresponding with 1672 
A.D., or about the time when the Emperor Aurangzeb 
marched to Hasan Abddl and sent his son Prince Sultan with 
anarmy against the Khattacks and other trans-Indus tribes. 
The pavement was no doubt a remarkable achievement in those 
days, but it has been completely cast into the shade by the new 
cutting higher up to the east by our own engineers, who have 
also constructed at the latter place a fine column to the 

memory of the late General John Nicholson and a fountain for 

@ drinking purposes, the water of which is brought in leaden 
target nm considerable distance. A tonnel in the North- 
Vestern Railway 900 feet long also pierces the hills about 
100 feet to the north of the road. 

Itiwét, the first camping ground from Rawalpindi on the 
Grand Trunk Road, towards Jhelum, owes its interest to 
the tomb of Sultdin Sdrang, the renowned Gakhar chief, which is 
situated there. This is not atomb of any architectural preten- 
‘sion nor of mach antiquity, having been built in the middle of the 
16th century, after the death of Sulté4n Sérang, and no less than 
16 sons in action during the struggles between the Emperor 
Hamiiyin and his enemies. ‘he tope of Manikidlais visible 
from here, some three miles to the south-east. 

The district of Rawalpindi from its geographical posi- 

r tion is associated with much of great interest in the history 
*~ of India. 

The armies of each successive invader from the west or 
north-west swept across the Chach plain, and down southwards 
right across the district, and this to a great extent accounts 
for the fact that the races inhabiting it are much mixed and 
that they are nearly all Musalmin. No old and archaic forms 
could exist in the constant turmoil in which the district has 
been involved until within o very few years of the present 
time. The names of Alexander, Mahmdd of Ghazni, Babar and 
“Tamurlane” or Timur, are all closely connected with the 
district, and as will have been already seen from the description 
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Chapter I, B. of places of antiquarian interest given above, relica of Buddhism 

irs are common and of great archeological value, and many of 
__ Felitical. the legends of the great and mythical Rasilu are connected 
Early history. with places within this tract. 

The history of the district up to the time of Alexander 
is only of interest to the antiquarian. General Cunningham 
has elaborated theories, partly from what appear to him to be 
similarities of names as ty the original inhabitants of the 
district, and as these are thevyiews of so great on authority 
they deserve full notice. | 

General Cunningham holds that the Takkaés wore the earli- 
est inhabitants of this part of the country after the Aryas 

_who are supposed to have come into it about 1426 6.C. The 
tract between the Indus and Jhelom, known as Samma, is 
supposed to have been held by Anavis of the Timar race. 
Peshawar and the country west of the Indus, by the 
Ghandharee. 

The Takkas, an early Turanian race, are believed to have 
held the whole or the greater part of the Sind-Sagar Dodb. 
From this tribe General Cunningham, with some probability, 
derives the name of Taxilla, or Takshasila, which, at the time 
of Alexander, was a large and wealthy city, the most populous 
between the Indus and Hydaspes (Jhelum) and is identified 
beyond a doubt with the rains of Shah-dberi or Dhrai-Shahan, 
a few miles tothe north of the Mirgalla Pass in the district 
of Rawalpindi. So far, General Cunningham’s theory as to the 
early population of the district seems reasonable enongh ; but 
he goes on to assert his belief that already, before the time of 
Alexander, the Takkis had been ousted from the neighbour- 
hood of Taxila by the Awins, This theory he builds upon the 
scanty foundation existing in the similarity of the name Awsén 
or“ Anuwan,” ashe would read it, with that of Amanda, tho 
district in which, according to Pliny, the town of Taxila was 
situated. The traditions of the Awans are so strikingly con- 
tradictory of this theory, as to deprive it of much, if not all, 
the weight with which the authority of General Cunningham 
would invest it.* 

The Takkis or Takshih Scythians probably overran the 
northern portion of India, somewhere about 600 B.C, They 
probably became incorporated with the tribes of the country 
and turned Buddhist, which religion they professed at the time 
of Alexander's invasion. Nanda, King of the Priisu, was of this 
race, this is about the time of the foundation of Gaznipur by 
the Bhatti Zaddvas, 

About 500 B.C. Darius conquered Western India. In 431 
B.C. came Alexander's invasion. At this time Abisares ruled . 
the country, north of the Rawalpindi district, und Porus ruled 
that east of the Jhelum river. Taxiles ruled the tract lying 
between the Indus and the Jhelum. 


* Seo para, 72 of the Jbelum Settlement Report. 
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At this time Taxila would appear to have formed, nominally 


at any rate, part of the kingdom of Magndha. For 50 years 


after Alexander’s visit, the pene of 'Taxila are said to hare 


rebelled against Bindusarn, King of Magadha.* ‘Their sub- 
jugation was effected by the famous Asoka, who resided at 
Taxila as Viceroy of the Ponjab during his father’s life-time. 
From the reign of Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of Upper India, 
we may suppore Buddhism to have taken rootin the Northern 
Punjab, but ‘l'axila itself again fades from history until A.D. 400, 
when it was visited asa se of peculiar sanctity by the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Fa Hian. By Fa Hian Taxila is mentioned 
ander the name of Chusha-shi-lo, or the “ severed head,” and 
he adds that “ Buddha bestowed his head in alms at this place, 
hence they gave this name to the country.” The allusion 
apparently is to the word “ Takshasira” or the “severed 
head,’ the usual name by which Taxila was known to the 
Buddhists of India. In A.D. 630, and again in A.D. 643, 
Taxiln was visited by the most famous of the Chinese pilgrims, 
Hwen Thsang. He describes the city as above 14 miles in 
circuit. The royal family was extinct and the Province a depen- 
dency of Kashmir, The land, irrigated by numbers of springs 
and water-courses, Was famous for ita fertility. The monasteries 
were numerous, but mostly in ruins. The stupa of King Asoka, 
built on the spot where Buddha in a former oxistence had 
made an alms gift of his head or, as some said, of one thousand 
heads in ns many previons existences, wus situated two miles 
to the north of the city. Thus during the Buddhist period, 
Taxila was celebrated as the legendary scene of one of 
Buddha’s most meritorions acts of alms-giving, the bestowal 
of hia head in charity. The origin of the legend General 
Cunningham attributes to the ancient name of Takshasila, 
which, by a very slight alteration, becomes Takshasira, or the 
“severed head.” ‘That the name is not derived from the fable 
is rendered probable by the preservation of the anciént name 
and spelling by the Greeks. It must not, however, be forget- 
ten that Alexander's invasion preceded Asoka’s reign by little 
more than 50 years, and though the derivation of the name of 
Taxila from the charitable act of Buddha is only mentioned by 
Fa Hian in A.D. 400, yet it is possible that the samo belief was 
current during or even before the reignof Asoka. Buddhism, 
according to some authorities, dates back as far as the 
middle of the sixth century B.C. (Elphinstone’s “ History of 
India,” p, 120, 5th Ed.) The relics of Buddhism in the Rawal- 

indi district are not confined to Taxila. Hasan Abdal, 
inikiéla, and many other places are intimately connected 
with Buddhist legends, and contain ruins of Buddhistic build- 
ings. Manikiila especially 1s a place of great interest, aa the 

rendary scene of Buddha's gift of his bedy to ar the 


legen 
hunger of seven tiger cubs, Further allasion to this legend ig 


® The edicts of Asoka ore dated about the middle of the third century, B. C. 
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made above.” The period of Hwen Thsang’s visits to India, 
nowever, was one of the decay of Buddhism. The Brahman 
revival, to which India owes its present form of Hinduism, had 
already set in, in the early years of the fifth century,t and must 
have been at its height in the days of HwenThsang. From this 
time the light afforded by the records of the Chinese pilgrims 
fails, and a long period of darkness swallows up the years that 
intervened before the Muhammadan invasions and the com- 
mencement of real history. 

From the point where the traditions of antiquity give 
place to the more anthentic records of the historian, the history of 
the district becomes that of the Ghakkar tribe, who, brought into 
4 prominent position at the time of the early Muhammadan in- 
vasions, maintained their rale over Rawalpindi and parts of the 
Hazira and Jhelam districts, wore or less independent of the 
sovercigu powers at Delhiand Agra, until annihilated at the 
beginning of the present century by the Sikhs. General Con- 
ningham, mghtly or wrongly identifies the Ghakkara with the 
subjects of Abisares, mentioned by Alexander's historians as 
being king of the hilly conntry to the north and north-east, i.e., 
Morree and Kahuta of Taxila, called, as he gathers from the 
Mababbirata and the Purinas, Abhisara. He supposes the Greek 
historians by a not uncommon confusion to have given to the 
king the name of his kingdom.{ According to the account 
given by themselves, the Ghakkars are of Persian origin, de- 
scendants from Sultin Kaid, son of Gohar, or Kaigohar, a native 
of Kayan in Ispahin., This Snitén Kaid is said to have invaded 
and conquered Thibet and Badakhshin, and to have there estab- 
lished a dynasty which ruled for seven or, as others say, ten 
generations, They then advanced upon Kashmir,§ and over- 
coming all opposition, established themselves there during 
several generations.|| At last on insurrection drove the reign- 
ing prince, named Rustam, from the throne. He perished, but 
his son, Kabil Shah, escaped and took refuge with Nasir-nd-din 
Sabaktagin, who was then reigning in Kabul, 787 A.D.) Kabil 
left a son, Ghakkar Shab, who having with the remnant of his 
tribe accompanied Mahmiid of Ghazni on one of his invasions 
of India, obtained leave to settle beyond the Indus, Such is 
the story told by the Ghakkars of their origin and entry into 
the country. It is, however, full of inconsistencies, It is 


—_——Ss 






* Conningham's “Arch. Rep," 1803-4, p. 115, alluding tothe legend of 
the “ thousand heads,” General Conningham adds: “ The present name of the 
district ia “ Chach Hazira, which I take to be only a corruption of " Shirsha- 
sahosra,or the “thousand heads" 

tT Elphinstone’s"" History of India.” p. 1222 (Sth ed.)" He (Fa Hinn) 
found Buddhism floorishing in the tract between China and India, but declining 
io the Punjab, and languishing in the last stage of decay in the countries on tha 

res and the Jomna.” 

™ Arch. Hop,” 1863-64, p. 22 1. 
ge leader into Kashmir waa Soltin Kab, Griffin's “ Punjab Chiefs,” 
Pp. 
|| The actual number is variously given ae 17 and 12 
7 Griffin, ib. 
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certain that they overran Kashmir in very early days, and 
traces of them are atill ‘to be found to the north and west of 
that country, but thera is no proof whatever that they founded 
a dynasty there. The names attributed to their chiefs are in 
many instances Muhammadan, and this fact gives an air of 
great improbability to their story ; for the Ghakkars, according 
to Ferishta and other Muhammadan historians, were not con- 
verted until the 15th century.* Nor are there any traces of an 
early Muhammadan dynasty in Kashmir, which was converted, 
or, if the Ghakkar traditions be true, re-converted, to the creed 
of Isl4m in 1927, during the reign of Shams-ud-djn. Ferishta in- 
deed declares that prior to their conversion in the 13th century 
the Ghakkars were mere savages without a religion at all, 
addicted to infanticide and catrandrs in its grossest forms. 
The same author also speaks of the Ghakkarsas already settled 
in the Punjabin A.D.682. He says that about that time they 
formed an alliance with the Afghans against the Raja of 
Lahore. Again the account of their entry into India in the 
train of Mahmdd of Ghazni is strangely contradicted by the 
fact that in 1008 this same Mahmid was nearly defeated ina 
battle with the Hindu confederation by the impetuosity of an 
attack made uponhis camp by a force of 30,000 Ghakkars. 
The Ghakkar legends, therefore, are probably to be rejected as 
fabulous, and it is not unlikely that, as General Cunningham 
supposea they have been located in the Punjub hills from the 
times prior to Alexander’sinvasion. Thereis nothing at any rate 
to contradict this supposition, though certainly the reasons 
upon which the learned author's theory is traced are some- 
what abstruse. That they occupied a somewhat important 
position in the second century of our era is probable ; for there 
are reasons for supposing that Raja Hidi the great enemy and 
afterwards heir of Rasdlu, Raja of Sialkot, and hero of so 
many Punjab traditions, was a Ghakkar. Hoe certainly was not 
of Aryan birth.t 
The first event of authentic history peculiarly connected 
with this district is the battle siteedy alluded to between 
Mahmid Shah and the Hindo army under Pirthwi Raja, in 
A.D, 1008, in which the Ghakkars so prominently distin- 
ished themselves. This battle, which decided the fate of 
India, is said to have been fought on the plain of Chach, near 
Hazro and Attock on the Indus. It ended in the total defeat of 
tho Rajpit confederacy, and India lay at the mercy of the 
Muhammadan invaders. The Ghakkars, however, appear to 
haye remained quietly in possession of their lands, including 
the greater part of this district, and are noxt heard of in 1205, 
when they took opportunity from certain reverses sustained by 


. They are now Shing, and this fact is quoted ns a proof of their Persian 


origin. 


+ Elphinstone's “ History of India” (ed. 6), p. 329. General Cunningham's 
“Arob. Rep,” 1863-64, p. 1. 
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Shahib-ud-din Ghori in Kharizm, to risa in open revolt against 
the paramount power. They ravaged the country as far as 
Inhore itaelf, and occupied the whole Northern Punjab. But 
Shdhab-ud-din entering India quickly restored order ; he de- 
feated the Ghakkars after an obstinate battle, the fortune of 
which was only turned in his favor by the opportune arrival 
of reinforcements from Delhi under his deputy, Kutub-ud-din, 
who had remained faithful in spite of his master’s reverses. * 
The Ghakkars having once given way, the slaughter was pro- 
digious, Shahdéb-od-din pursued them to their mountain homes, 
and took the opportunity of forcing them to embrace the 
Muhammadan religion, which, as Elphinstone remarkst “ was 
the easier done, as they had very little notion of any other.” 
As, however, Shihab-ud-din returning westwards after the 
restoration of order in India, was encamped on the banks of 
the Indus, his tent being left open towards the river for the 
sake of coolness, a band of Ghakkars “ swam the river at mid- 
night to the ae where the king’s tent was pitched, and, enter- 
ing unopposed, despatched him with numerous wounds,”{ and 
thus avenged the wrongs of India upon its conqueror. 

A little more than a century later we read in of the 
Ghakkars, who during the reign of Muhammad Toghlak at 
Delhi, in A. D. 1340, took the opportunity offered by revolts 
in Gengal and an invasion of Mughals aod Afghins from the 
north, toravage the Punjab as soon ax the Mughals turned 
their backs. They even occupied Lahore,§ and (in the words 
of Elphinstone) “completed the ruinof the Province.” About 
this time Boja Khan, a younger gcion of the family, rebelled 
against the reigning chief, and set up an independent chief- 
ehip at Rohtas, in the Jhelum district. The Bojiil clan, which 
derives its name from him, still inhabits the neighbourhood of 
Rohtis and Domeli. he subsequent history of the tribe is 
given in the words of Mr. Griffin in his Punjab Chiefs.|| 


Raja Jahin Dad Khan, present head of the Khanpur Gakhars 
of Khanpur, traverses this account of the originof hisclan. He 
states that the accountof the Gakhars quoted by Conningham 
From Ferishta does not apply atall to them, but was really an ac= 
count of a tribe called Khokar, not Gakhar. These Khokars occu- 
pied a tract in the Salt Range, where the Gakhars never were. 
These Khokars practised polyandry, but the Gakhars never did. 
Raja Jahan Dad is also clear that Gakhar should be written thus 
aud not Ghakhar as Cunningham writes it; Farishta hasit Ghakar 
which, itis said, is simply a mistake for Khokar. It ig ulso stated 
thatit was the Khokars who were defeated by Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori, and a band of whom afterwards murdered that 
chief, and this is the account given in H. M. Elliot’s Biographical 





* Traikh-i- Ali, Elliot's “ Mobkommadan Historians," ip. 1. 
+ * History of Indian” (ed. 5), p. 367. 

bene real ™ History of India (Sth ed.). 
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Index, in which he says that the assassination was accomplished 
“by some Khokara,” page 301. In the “Tabakat Akbari,” by 
Wazir Nisim-ud-din Ahmad, Nerari, written in 1623, and quoted 
by Fernshta, who wrote in 1637, the events quoted above are 
clearly stated to have occurred to the Khokar tribe. This is also 
supported by the account given in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, pub- 
lished in 1864 by Captain Lee. 

_ As to their origin, it is stated that they descended from 
Ijsab Jord, a Persian king, and were driven ont on his defeat and 
death and went to China, where Ferozshah, their leader, took 
service with his followers as n sort of guard to the Emperor. 
Thence they went to Thibet, and in the beginning of the 7th 
century they became Mnugalmins, Later they came to India 
with Mahmiad of Ghazni. Kaigohnr was the leader who camo 
with Mahmid of Ghazni, and from whom the name of Gakhar ia 
derived; Malik Khad and hia son Gula came again in tho 
middle of the 15th century, conquered a part of the country north 
of the Jhelum and founded Gulianain the Gujar Khan tahsil, 
After this period the history of the clan is fairly well known. 
The present headsof the Gakharclan are indignant at having 
been confosed with the Khokars. 


The invasion of Timur or Tamerlane, took place dari 
ho died in 1403.A. D. His 


the chiefship of Gul Muhammad, who died in 1 | 
‘two immediate successors were not men of any note; but Jastar 


Khan, brother of Pir Khan, is often mentioned in Muhammadan 
history asa brave and successfal general, ho overran Kashmir 
and took prisoner Allah Shah, king of that country. Then, 
uniting with Malik Toghan, a Turki general, he seized Jullandur 
and marched towarda Delhi. At Ludhiina he was attacked 
by the king’s troops and defeated, on the 8th October 1442, and 
retired to Rawalpindi, from whence he made attacks alternately 
on Lahore and Jummoo, the Raja of which latter place, Rai Bhim, 
he defeated and killed, till 1453, when he died, Tatar Khan’s 
rule wis of short duration, for his nephew, Hati Khan, rebelled 
against him, captured and put him to death. His two sons 
were minors, and the Janjuah chief, Darwesh Khan, took the 
opportunity of recovering much of the country which tbe 
Ghakkars had taken from his tribe. Hati Khan opposed him, 
but was defeated and compelled tofly to Basal, while his cousins 
Sérang Khan and Adam Khan, escaped to Dangalli, where the 
Jaojaah army followed them. Hati Khan now collected his 
tribe, and attacking the Janjuahs on their march, routed them 
with great slanghter. Babar Shah invaded India daring the 
chiefehip of Hati Khan, and in the Emperor's interesting 
autobiography is a notica of his contest with the Ghakkar 
chief. He marched against Pharwiila, the capital of the Ghak- 
kars, strongly situated in the hills, and captured it after a 
gallant resistance, Hati Khan making his escape from one 
gate of the town as the troops of Babar enterod by another. 
Sultin Sdrang was now of age, and finding that he could not 
oust hia cousin by force of arms, he procured his death by 
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Chapter II,B. poison, and assumed the chiefship in 1525. He and his brother 
Political.  ™de their submission to Bibar, and Adam Khan, with a 
ie eaneal __ Ghakkar force, attended him to Delhi, and for this service the 
quuit % ‘Tite, Pothidér (Putwér) country was confirmed to them by the 
invasion, _ Emperor. In 1541 Sher Shah haying driven the Emperor 
Huméyin from India, built the famous fort of Rohtis, where he 
laced a garrison of 12,000 men onder his general, Khowis 
hun, to hinder the exile’s retarn, Sérang Khan, remembering 
the generous way in whiclt he had been treated by Babar Shah, 
espoused the quarrel of his son, and kept the Rohtdés garrison 4 
in a perpetual state of dispute, driving off convoys and wasting 7 
the country around the fort. On the death of Sher Shah in | 
1545, his son, Salim Shah, determined to punish the Ghalkkars, | 
and moved against them in force. Sarang Khan sued for : 
peace, but all terms were refused, and his son Kamdél Khan, . 
sent to the imperial camp a3 an envoy, was thrown into chains, 
For two years, in the course of which Sultdn Sérang and sixteen 
of his family fell in action, the Ghakkars fought with varying 
success, and in 1550, Prince Kamran, brother of Huméyiin, with 
whom he was at feud and by whom he had just been expelled 
from Kabul, took refuge among them. The fort of Pharwala 
was often won and lost during these years of incessant war, but 
however many troops were sent against them, the Ghakkara 
brave and united, held their own, and Salim Shah found it 
impossible tosubdue them. In 1558, Prince Kamran, who had 
again taken op arma against his brother, and who had been 
defeated near the Khaibar, fled to India, and took refuge at 
the court of Delhi. Salim Shah did not receive him with any 
favour, and the Prince then returned northward to his former 
host Adam Khan, who had succeeded his brother Sérang Khan. 
This chief stained the Ghakkar reputation for hospitality, and 
gave up his guest to Humaydn, who put out his eyes, and two 
years later re-entered Delhi in triamph, attended by the 
Ghakkar chief, who was richly rewarded for his treachery. 


Sultan Sarang had left two sons, Kamdél Khan and 
Alawal Khan, and with the wife of the latter Laskar Khan, son 
of Adam Khan, fell in love, and in order to obtain her put her 
husband to death. Kam4l Khan was at Delhi when he heard 
the news of his brother's murder, and he complained to the 
Emperor Akbar, who had succeeded Humiyiin in 1556, and 
obtained a grant of half the territory of Adam Khan. This 
chief would not yield, and Kamél Khan attacked him, took him 
prisoner and hung him to satisfy his revenge. Kamél Khan did 
not long enjoy his trinmph, and died in 1559. The Ghakkar 
country now fell into a state of anarchy, and remained so for 
some years, fill the Emperor divided it between the rival 
chiefs. To Jalil Khan, grandson of Adam Khan, he gave 
Dangalhi, with 454 villages; to Mubdrik Khan, son of Kamil 
Khan, Pharwila, with 333 yillagos; Akbarabad, with 242 
villages, le assigned to Shaikh Senos one of Adam Khan's 
younger sons; and Réwalpindi to Said Khan, the third son 
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of Barang Khan. Mubérik Khan died the year after this Chapter II, B. ° 
arrangement, and his son did not long survive him. Shddmén —— 
Khan was an imbecile, and Pharwéla was granted by the Political. 
Emperor to Jalil Khan. This chief was a great warrior and satel period ant 
fought as an Imperial genoral in Kohat, Bannu and Yusaf-° °°" “°™"** 
gai, where he died at a great age in 1611. His son and grand- 
son successively held rule, the latter dying in 1670. Allahdad 
Khan was, like Shadmin Khan, of weak intellect, but had a 
clever wife, who carried on affairs with spirit and success, till 
+. her son Dulu Murid Khan grow up and assumed the chiefship. 
He was renowned for his iiberality, and on this account was | 
named “Lakhi” Dulu Khan. He died in 1726. Then suc- 
ceeded Muazzam Khan, who roled 13 years, and Sultan 
Mukarrab Khan, the last independent Ghakkar chief. In his 
days the Ghakkar power was greater than it had perhaps ever 
been before. He defeated the Yusafzai Afghins and Jang 
Koli Khan of Khattak, and captured Gujrit, overrunning the 
Chib coantry as far north as Bhimber. He joined Ahmad Shah 
on his several Indian expeditions, and was treated by him with 
the greatest consideration, being confirmed in the ssion of 
his large territories which extended from the Chenéib to the 
Indus. At length, in 1765, Sirdér Gujar Singh, Bhangi, the 
powerfal Sikh chief, marched from Lahore, with a a ape 
ars him, Mukarrab Khan fought a battle outside the walls 
* of Gujrat, but was defeated and compelled to retire across the 
| Jhelum, giving up his possessions in the Jech Doéb. Him power 
being thus broken, the rival chiefs of his own tribe declared 
against him, and Himmat Khan, of Domeli, took him prisoner ] 
by treachery and put him to death, himself assuming the head- 
ship of the tribe. The two elder sons of Mukarrab Khan took 
Pharwala, the two younger Dangalli ; but they quarrelled among 
thomeclves, and Sirdar Gujar Singh seized everything, with tho 
exception of Pharwala, which was divided among the brothers. _ 
=T Sadullah Khan and Nazar Ali Khan died without male issue, 
. and Mansir Khan and Shidméin Khan succeeded to their 
shares, which they held till 1818, when Anand Singh Thepuria, 
grandson of the famous Milka Singh of Riwalpindi, scized 
their whole estates and reduced them to absolute poverty, | 
thongh the family was, in 1826, allowed some proprictary 3 
rights in Pharwala. a 
e During Sikh days there is no history of the Ghakkars to 2 
record. They were ground down by the exactions of men like 
Badh Singh, Sindhinwilia, and Raja Gulib Singh of Jummoo, = 
the latter of whom threw Shidmién Khan and Mudhat Khan, | 
second son of Manstir Khan, into prison, where thoy misorably AN 
perished. Karamdéd Khan, son of Raja Hyaét Ullah Khan, is : 
now the head of the Pharwila family, and the first among the 
Ghakkars of the Rawalpindi district. 
In the days of Akbar this district formed part of the Mughal dirisions. 
Sirkar or district of Sindh-Sagar, including the whol Sindh-Sagar 
Doéb, Tho mahidls or parganahs forming part of this enormous 
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tract, which can be identified as belonging in whole or in part tothis 


district are :—Attak Banaras, Awdn (including parts of Jhelum 


and Shabpor), Nilib, Pharwaéla (Pharhalah), Dangalli (Dan- 
garri), and Akbarabad Terkhery (‘Takhtpuri). 

The revenne paid by these mahale as recorded in the “ Ain 
Akbari,” amounted in round numbers to 44 lakhs of rupees. 
It is impossible, however, to determine the boundaries of the 
mahdls ; and much of the territory incladed in them, particular- 
ly in those of Pharwila and Dangalli, must have been as a matter 
of fact only nominally subjectat any time to the Empire, for 
we know that the Ghakkars held almost uncontrolled sway be- 
tween the Jhelum river and the Margalla Pass, and westwards 
far asthe Khairi Marat hills. Within theso boundaries they 
were always supreme, and sometimes extended far beyond them. 
During their role the eastern portion of the district was divided 
into three parganahs, Dangalli, Pharwila and Rawalpindi, sub- 
divided into ee et mainly corresponding with the ilakds of 
the Sikh period. 

ay Saag to the Sikhs, it has already been seen how 
Gujar Singh, Bhangi, conqucred Mukarrab Khan in 1765. This 
chief made his head-quarters at Cones but his power extended 
almost to Rawalpindi, and it was to him that the firat subjugation 








of the warlike tribes of Rawalpindi and the Salt Range is to be 


attributed. « Ghakkar, Janjoah and Awiin alike rave way before 
him, in these conquests, and notably in the siego of the 
famous fort of Rohtis held bythe Ghakkars, he was assisted by 
Sirdar Charrat Singh, Sukarchakia. He was succeeded, upon 
his death in 1788, by his son Sahib Singh, who fell before 
Ranjit Singh in 1810, 

Rawalpindi itself was occupied shortly after the fall of 
Mukarrab Khan, by another Sikh Sirdir, Milka Singh Thepuria, 
so-called from the village of Thopur founded by him in the 
Lahore district. He occupied territory also in Gujrat and 
Gujrénwala, and thence marched northwards upon Réwalpindi. 
It was then an insignificant place, but Milka Singh, perceiving 


how admirably the place wassituated, fixed his head-quarters | 


there, building new houses and in some measure fortifying the 
town. In spite of Afghan inroads, and the resistance of tho 
Ghakkars, he soon conquered a tract of country round Réwal- 
pindi worth three lakhs of rupees a year, and even the tribes 
of Hazdéra had respect for his name and power. He died in 
1804, and his estates were confirmed by Ranjit Singh to his son 
Jiin Singh. In 1814, however, on the death of Jian Singh, 
Ranjit Singh seized the whole estates in Rawalpindi and the 
district passed under the administration of the contral power 
at Lahore. 


The Murree hills retained their independence for some time 


longer. Milka Singh claimed, it is true, allegiance from the | 





hill Ghakkar chiefs, and granted them jdgirs of 107 hill villages. 
But the recipients hardly acknowledged the gift, which was more 
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- nomimal than real. The mountaineers did not really submit to  ghanter 11.3 
the Sikh rule until the present century was well Becta, The a <f 
famous Sirdér Hari Singh, Ranjit Singh's Governor of Hazira,’ Political. 
twico invaded the hills between 1820 and 1830, and on the ‘Tbe Sikh rae. 
second occasion effected their subjugation. In 1831 the Murree 
hills were granted in jagir to Gulib Singh of Kashmir, who ruled 
them with a rod of iron. It is said that whenever the villagers 
were recusant, he used to let loose a regiment of Dogrés 

"a upon them, and reward them by a poll rate for every hillman 
* slain, at first of a rnpee, then of eight, and finally of four annas. 
By these means the population was decimated, and the pro- 
‘rity of the tract recetved a severe check. The extension of 
ikh role tothe western portion of tho district, including the 
Chitta Pahir, the Makhad and Khairi-Mirat hills, waa still 
later than to the Murree hills, nor was the Sikh system intro- 
duced in its completencss even up to the day when the British 
Government took over the country. ; 
The history of the country, from time immemorial overrun 
by hordes of invaders, from the Greeks to the Afghans, anda ° 
prey to intestine warfare, has not failed to leave its traces upon 
the character of the population. The temporary desolation, the 
plundered houses me deserted homesteads were all things of 
tho hour, and are pow forgotten ; but their mark is to be dis- 
covered in the restless and in constant character of the popula- 
. ' tion, and in the ene bt the blood founds and bitter enmities, 
a which survive to the t day. Those are worst in tho 
western portion of the district, where for centuries no strong 
Government had existed capable of curbing the passions of the 
people. In no part of the Province is violent crime more pre- 
valent than in Kaiwalpindi. Murder by poison or open violence, 
and cattle-poisoning aro ovents of common occurrence, and the 
investigation of these and like offonces occupy no inconsiderable 
portion of the time of the district officers, 
Pease = |) In 1849, with the remainder of the Sikh territory, tho British rule. 
district passed under Gritish role. ‘he tranquillity which fol- 
_ lowed was broken in 1853 by an attempted outbreak led by 
Nadir Khan, a Ghakkar of Mandla, who joined a conspiracy 
which was formed in favor of a peasant gon of Ranjit Singh 





' Prince Pahora Singh. He had been murdered some years 
yo before at Attock, but the conspirators declared him to have ; er 
| escaped, aud personified him by a Hindi medicant. Tho rising * 
might haye been scrions, but was promptly quelled by the : - 
district authorities. Nadir Khan was captured, tried for rebel- ; 
lion, convicted and hanged. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken Tho Mutiny, 
from the “ Punjab Mutiny Report ” :— 
‘‘ Mr, Thornton, the Commissioner, was at the head-quarters 
of this district at the commencement of the outbreak. He 
states that as soon as the news from the North-Western Pro- 
yinces got abroad amongst the people, some of the well-disposed 
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came and expressed to him their unfeigned sorrow at the pro- 
spect of the certain extinction of our rule! They considered 
the struggle a hopeless one for our nation. Hindusténi emis- 
saries eagerly fostered this idea amongst the country-folk, 
assuring them that the King of Delhi had sent directions to his 
loyal subjects to send all the English down the Indus without 
husting han and that the deportation of the Hindustanis from 
the Punjab, which was going on, was simply a fulfilment by the 
English of the commands of the same potentate, who had for- 
bidden the English to keep his subjects any longer up here, as 
he required their services at his capital ! 


" Uhese idle tales found credence among the simple popula- 
tion of the Murree hilla. They also had imaginary wrongs ; 
they longed to renew their old intestine feuds; and retaliate on 
our countrymen also for the wrongs they thought we had done 
them. Rumonrs reached the Deputy Commissioner, Captain 
Cracroft, and the other authorities during May and Jane, of an 
uneasiness amongat some of the neighbouring tribes. It was 
affirmed that a dua--khair, or solemn compact, had been effect- 
ed, that the object was ar attack upon our power, from what 
quarter or on what place did not appear. Such information 
could not be slighted. Tho chief of several tribes were called 
to Murree, and told that their presence there would be of nse 
tous, as affording a ready means of communication between 
Government and their several clans, should tho active Services 
of these’ be needed. In reality, those mon wero hostages ; 
but, to prevent their thinking so, a small allowance of Rs. 8 

er mensem was madetothem by the authorities, As time 
wore on thisallowance excited the jealousy of other tribes, whose 
representatives considered themselves neglected by not sharing 
init. Other compacts were formed, and other plota hatched, 
which culmianted on the night of the 2nd September, when 


* the station of Murree was attacked by 300 men. Tho fidelity 


of one of Lady Lawrence’s personal attendants, himself an in- 
fuential man of one of the tribea which had rison, and the 
sagacity of the local officers, were the meana under God of sar- 
ing Murree. Lieutenant Battye, Assistant Commissioner, was 
informed on the Ist idem by Hakim Khan, the individual above 
alluded to, that the place was to be attacked that night—he 
could not say by what force or from what quarter. Tho ladies 
of whom a large number were then in Murree, were immediately 
concentrated, the police and the detachmentof European invalids 
were called out, thevivil and military officers held a consulta- 
tion, and despatched urgent requests for help to Mr. Thornton 
at Réwalpindi and Major Becher at Hazéra, A cordon of 
sentries was drawn round the station, composed of Europeans 
and the police force under Lieutenant Bracken, and strong 
pickets were posted at three places which were considerdd the . 
most vulnerable. The encmy came at the dead of night, ex- 
cting no foe, looking only for butchery and spoil, la 





y his party, and soon 
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retired, leaving one corpse on the field. Ono of our men was Cha ? 
wounded : he afterwards died. This skirmish constituted the eee = 
whole of the fighting, but two bodies of the enemy of 100 men Political. 
each, held two neighbouring heights during the whole of the 7" tiny. 
2nd September, and, as there was no knowing how far the 

confederacy had gpread, the station of Marree could not be weak- 

ened by sending men to drive them away. On the evening of 

drd the Commissioner arrived with a reinforcement from below; 

supplies of food, which he had providently ordered to be bought 

in Rawalpindi and sent up, began to arrive; the country was 

scoured, rebellious villages were bornt, their cattle harried 

and their men seized. Twenty-seven men were punished, of 

whom 15 suffered death. The smoke of the eleven Villages 

which were destroyed was seen afar by a party of Kharrdla 

which was coming on to renew the attack ; while the white and 

unscathed honses of Murree showed plainly that no burning had 

oceurred there. The rebel force slunk off disheartened, and 

their tribe professed deep loyalty ; but it was known to be 

second in ill-feeling only tothe Dhinds who made the attack. 


_ _ “On Mr, Thornton’s pressing solicitation, Major Becher 
had despatched from Abbottabad his company of the Satti tribe, 
numbering 40 men; this had joined Mr. Thornton, But on tho 
receipt of more urgent letters, Major Bocher sent, under the 
command of Captain Harding, accompanied by Captain Davies, 
‘a nearly the whole of his force, leaving himself only 87 men, 
of whom all but 12 were reernits. The force was pushed 
across a most difficult conntry full of morasses and defiles, 
an The Kharrils laid an ambush to cnt it off but Providence 
saved it. The road on which the trap was laid became 
impassible from the rains. The force turned off, and not 
till it had passed the spot did it learn the greatness of the peril 
from which it had been delivered. It returned to Haziran by 
wielgss oe leaving Murree on the 14th. After the PBL cn of 
the Dhiinds it was found that the conspiracy affected many 
more clans and a mach wider extent of country than had been 
suspected. It reached far into Hazfra and nearly down to 
Rawalpindi, and, excepting the Kharral insurrection in Mooltan, 
was by far the Tnost extensive rebellion that has occurred in the 
Panjab during the year. Treachery was added to violence. Two 
.- Hindustini native doctors in Government employ, educated 
at Government institutions, and then practising in Murree, wero 
found guilty of being sharers in the plot. They were both 
execoted. There scems no doubt that the hillmen reckoned 
mach on the sapport and directions they were to receive 
from their Hindustani friends in the station and several of the 
domestic servante were seized and punished for complicity: 
several also fled from justico and escaped punishment, ‘Iwo of 
the ringleaders in the raid are still free through the connivance 
of their countrymen. s . 
© Onthe frontier, beyond the district of Rawalpindi, are 
the homes of the wild and disorderly tribes of Siténa and 
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avter (7,0. Mangaltina. They are Mohammadans, keep a fanatic Hindu- 
Cheyer ts Shee aa Fain tan army, and are in seals Cian with the 
Administration. \fghammadan Nawibs of the North-Western Provinces and Bon- 
The Mutiny. [through this army, They were sourcesof much anxiety to 
Ca tain Cracroft, the Deputy Commissioner. The state of 
_ feeling in Kashmir was unkpown. The Mahirdja had given 

no intimation, at that early period, of the line of policy he - 
meant to pnrsne; there was a large force of Hindustini troops 

in the Peshawar district, one of which, the 55th Native Infantry, 

had mutinied on the 21st May. To guard against dangers from 2 

Kashmir and Peshiwar, it was found needful to organize a force 

of apwarda of 1,500 policemen and ddé/-runners; this foree was 

disposed down the rivera Jhelum and Indus, A movable 


column was composed of detachments from Her Majesty's 24th 
Foot and Captain Miller's Police Battalion to restrain the men ad 
‘of the conntry. 


“The fort of Attock commands a very important ferry of 
the Indus, and Mr. McNabb, Assistant Commissioner, was 
deputed to ocoupy it, in order to snperintend the provisioning 
of it for troops, which were constantly crossing the river, and . 
to protect the ferry from attack. He performed this daty 
with great diligence and ability, until ho was removed to aet ag J 
Deputy Commissioner of Jhelum on Major Brown's promotion 
to the Commissionership of Leinh. Mr. McNabb was sneceeded 
by Lieutenant Shortt, who was also deprted to follow up the 
Shale mutineers in July, and displayed mnch vigour in this 
excursion. In the district there were two regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry, the 58th Native Infantry and a wing of the 14th 
Native Infantry, a regiment of Gurkhas, and a native troop of 
horse artillery. This was a brigade powerfnl enoagh to give just 
eause for alarm; the Chief Commissioner, therefore, who was 
present at Rawalpindi, determined to disarm the Native In- 
fantry. This was done on the 7th July, but the men did not 
lay down their arms for upwards of an hour after they had been 
ordered to doso. Even after the disarming, the men of the 14th 
continued so insolent and insubordinate that they were all con- 
fined in the Central Jail. The Gurkhas remained perfectly 

 Stannel thronghont, and did excellent servic& before Delhi. 
Other operations in this district were the despatch of reinforee- 
ments to Murree with Mr. Thornton, and the mission of a party 
to act against the mutineers of the 9th Irregular Cavalry.” - 





SECTION C.—ADMINISTRATION. 


Administration . Probably no district in the Province has undergone greater 
prior to English development since annexation than that of Rawalpindi. 
rule. Writing in 1864, Colonel Cracroft says in his final report — 
“In former years, the high ronds were universally ansafe, 
‘Passing through the limits ot different tribes, travellers 
isfy the rapacity of each by payin 
it to be plundered, outraged, aaa 


aod caravans had to satist 
blackmail, or they had to su 
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ill-treated, happy sometimes to escape with life, This was parti- 
cularly the case in the western part of the district. Itis not 
many years ago, that even under thia order-loving rule, crimes 
were perpetrated of a nature to curdle the blood and to make 
one despair of achieving success. Let two or three examples 


suffice.”’ 


The anb-division of Pindigheb is noted for the violence of - 


the passions of the men, and the fierce blood feuds, whi’ from 
time immemorial have rendered the region a scene of violence 
and bloodshed. In a village called Jandal, situated in the 
tract called Balagheb, or Uppergheb, and inhabited by Ghebias 
calling themselves Rewals of Mughal descent, a case occurred 
offs young woman,a widow, the daughter of the principal 
man of the place, called Mahmiid, wishing to marry a person, 
Shih Nawaz, who belonged to the faction opposed to her 
father. She had lost her husband two or three years before, 
and according to the custom of the country was considered 
the property of her deceased husband's brother, a boy only 
eight years of age. She formed a fatal attachment to Shah 
Nawiiz, and had several clandestine meetings with him, but 
the thing was kept secret ; not so secret hana but that 
the father began to entertain suspicions. One afternoon not 
long before dusk, Mahmiéd asked his daughter casually, 
whether sho had had any intercourse with Shah Nawéz. She 
replied that she wished to marry him. Nothing more was 
said at the time. When night set in, Mahmdd collected his 
followers, struck off his daughter's head and threw her body 
into the street. Proceeding to the “ Hujra,” or assembl room, 
of Shah Nawiiz, he surrounded it, six persons were sleeping, 
and some cattle tethered in the house. One of the sleepers 
was a barber entirely unconnected with tho parties. He had 
come to the village that evening on business, There wero 
only two openings to the i Bak One wasadoor of ordinary 
dimensions in front, and the other asmall window in rear, 
Piling thorns and wood to both apertares, Mahméd and his 
followers svt fire to them, The whole place Was.s00n in 
flames. The unhappy inmates could not escape. ‘T'wo of them 
attempted to unroof the house, and succeeded in getting out, 
but on reaching the ground they were instantly cut down. 
The perpetrators of this monstrous crime escaped, and took 
refuge with the Afridis of Boree and Jana Khor, sometimes 
shifting their quarters to Siténa, from which places they con- 
tinued for many years, as out-laws, to commit depredations 
in our territories. heir property was confiscated by the 
State, and made over in compensation to Fatteh Khan, the 
present lambardiir, one of the only survivors. It is scarcely 
credible, but a fact, that when Major Becher, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Hazéra, in order to put an end to the continual 
anxiety, trouble and loss of property occasioned by these out- 
laws, gave them service in regiments engaged doring the 
mutinies, and subsequently condoned their offence, allowing 
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Chapter 1], ¢. them to return to their homes, Fatteh Khan wished to restore 

-cicteation 2 Some of them their proprietary rights, So light in the 

Administration. timation of these wild people is human life held. Apart 

Preah Jandal mur- from the murder of his own relatives, Fatteh Khan donbtless 

| considered the act praiseworthy, and the feeling is shared by 
the whole population. 

It must be stated in justice to the Ghebés, that with the 
exception ofa pronencss to settle their disputes in a good 
hand-to-hand fight with swords and clubs, and a determination | 
to take the life of man or woman in esses of adultery, and of ‘ 
failure to falfil the custom of the tribe in regard to matrimony, 
as above instanced, they are addicted to no other crime ; theft 
and robbery by them is unknown. 

Cases of murder Far different from them are the Khattars, bordering on 
rif eiacaciig ‘3 he the Indus and inhabiting that wild solitary tract lying south 
| “of Attock. They are at heart robbers, and delight in nothing 
more than deeds of blood. ; 

So near to foreign territory that they could laugh at 
justice, and readily escape its grasp, they were formerly at , 
any time ready to plunge into crime, and are now deterred ; 
only because by our frontier arrangements under the manage. | 
ment of the Commissioner and Superintendent of Peshawar, 
and his able Deputy Commissioner, they are no longer able to 
take refuge with the Khattaks and Afridis. A strong special 
constabulary was at one time organized, and is now largely 
reduced ; heavy fines were imposed, and police were posted at 
the expense of the tract, 

On one occasion a trader had given offence to the Khat- 
tars by exaction of payment of a debt. Having some business 
at Attock, he started with his mule, and reached a solitary 
spot where he was seized upon, plundered and killed, His 
head, hands, and feet were cut off, and placed in the mule’s bags. 
The mole turned homewards carrying the remains of the 
deceased to his relatives. 

Five Khatris were travelling from Attock to Domel, and 
had to pass throngh the Khoora, a dell in the Chitta Pahir. Tt 
used to be a wild, lonely place, a fit spot for any dark deed. It 
is now traversed by the Attock aud Makhad road and patrolled 
by police. Here they were set upon, massacred, and 
mutilated, their legs and arms cut off, and their bodies thrown 
abont without much attempt at concealment. This caso occurred 
in 1855 A.D. No clue whatever was obtained to the perpetra- 
tors of the crime. , 


State of crime in.., 22 Chach, crimes of violence were also frequent, Both in 
Chach and othor this region and in Khatur, the kidnapping of traders oceasion- 
perteof this district. ally occurred, The mosques were filled with Taélibulilm or So 
called scholars, living on charity and ready for any kind of 
mischief. Since the expulsion of this class and the levy of 
fines, crime has become less frequent though not extinct. In 
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former years gang robberies or dacoities with murder and (hapter If, ff. 
wounding were of frequent occurrence. — 
eae =e nai ele Administration. 

In the rest of the district, murders on account of the Siskel coriase ia 
unfaithfolness of women, burglaries and thefts unattended with Ghach and other 
aggravating circumstances, affrays with and without homicide, parts of this district, 
may be said to form the staple of crime. 

As to the Hindds, they are very much like the Hindo, The Hindu trad- 
trading population all over the Province, and aro not ordinarily hia af scaidie ie 
addicted to crime, When criminally disposed, they prey on the ite 
community by extortion and usury, fraud, and perjary, rather 
than by deeds of violence. : 

‘One class of Hinds, however, does deserve mention,” They 
are the trading class, or Khatris of Janddl. If on the one hand 
the Khattar be fierce and blood thirsty, the Khatri of Jandal is 
courageous, persevering, and, although living day today with a 
knife at his throat, is ns defiant as if he were backed by 
force, far outweighing that of the Khattars and Khattaks and 
Afridis together, 

One “gels oe conskitution of society, as it exists at Pieter ae ey of fac- 
present chiefly in the western portion, participated in by Hindu, 0 distei 
and Mohammadan alike, is the spirit of Feetinns: The sa of est boat ier 
Pindigheb is divided into two parties, into the politics of which 
the people of neighbouring tracts zealously enter. This spirit 
tinges all the transactions of life, and renders investigations 
into rights and judicial cases generally very difficult. and 
lengthy. It is hoped that this description of the population will 
not be considered lengthy or superfluous, Everything In the 
administration of a district depends on a comprehension of 
native society; and far from considering what I have written 
too much, [ regret that want of space does not admit of my 
entering into more detail. 

Since these words were written communications havo Development of 
been vastly improved, many new roads have been made and 164 communications. 
miles of rail-road have been constructed in tho district. The 
main line runs through Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi aud Attock, the 
branch line to Khushdlparh, through Fatehjang and Pindigheb. 
in the main peaceable and orderly, although many of the tribes 
have by no means lost all their old fierce and lawless 
characteristics. Tho cultivated arca had increased from 820,003 
to 1,220,998 acres in 1885 and the revenue has inereased 
from Rs. 7,31,778 to Rs. 9,77,033. The cultivated area in 
1893 amounted to 1,307,551 acres. 

The following is a list of Deputy Commissioners who Deputy Commis. 
have held charge of the district since annexation, as far ag *ioors of the dis- 
records are available :— trict. 

It will be seen that the average term of office is 5 monihe 
14 days and that no Depaty Commissioner has hald charge of 
the district since 1863 for more than two years and four 
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Chapter IT, C. 


Administration. operations and its conclusion, thirteen 


Between the date of commencement of Revised Settlement 
different Deputy Com- 


_ Deputy Commis- missioners held charge of as district. 
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Major R. G. Gi. Shortt, oficlating: Ord December ,, +: 
Mr. J J. Frizelle » Oficinting 13th March L571 a. | Sth Jone ‘5 
Major HH. B. Urmston : | th Jnna . | Oth Ostober 187%. 
Captain k. P. Nisbet, onneitias: Tth October 1878... | ath November iB 
Major H. 8. Urmston... ith November 1873... | 13th April — 1474, 
Mr. H, EB | Heth April 1874 os: lakh Geptember L5zs, 
Colonel J, M. 25th Fe y 15 ard November __,, 
Lieutenan h November ,, 19th December ., 
Colonel J. M. C i Decembor ” Septomber 1877. 
Lieutenant C.F ith September 1 Itth November — ,, 
Colonel J. M ec 13th November ,, December  ,,. 
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Rawalpindi District. J 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 
SECTION A.—STATISTICAL. 

The population of the Rawalpindi district is essentially 
rural. Thero are no towns with as many as 10,000 in- 
habitants, except Rawalpindi city, and not many large villages. 
Throughout the eastern portion of the district the honses of 
the agriculturists are scattered about over the cultivated area, 
and every “village” is formed of a large number of small 
hamlets, consisting of from one to fifty houses, and locally 
known as dhoks. This is particularly the case in the hilly 
parts of the district, in which clusters of even a dozen huts aro 
rarely met with ; each family having its own set of buildings, 
dwelling-house, cattle sheds, &c., in the midst of its own fields, 

In the western part of the district the case is different, 
and this is partly due to the greater wildness of the tract, the 
lawlessness of the people in past times, requiring the inhabi- 
tants to build their houses closo to each other for the sake of 
mutual protection and also partly to the fact that there is not 
the same advantage to be gained from separation that there 
is in the more easterly parts, where the honses are distributed 
with the view of readily and easily obtaining a supply of 
manure for the fields adjoining them, In the hot dry tracts 
of the west there is not the same benefit tobe got from placing 
manure on the fields, and there is not the same supply 
of cattla to provide it, 

These dhoks are found all over Marree, Kahuta, Gujar 
Khan, and the greater part of the Réwalpindi tahsil. They 
are never seen in Pindigheb orin Attock, and only occasionally 
in Fatehjang. 

Tho following table, extracted from the Census Report 
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Distribution of 
population 


Report  sististios of popa- 
ca of popa 


of 1881 and 1891, gives statistics on the subject of the distri- ja: 


bution of population. 
3 1881, 1891, 


Permous ,.. 80°00 SOM 
Percentage of total population who livo io villages {Males ... ST! sous 
Fomales ,.. 0103 91-87 
Average rar population por village... ben us4 : » HO 470 
Average total population per village and town eT ee |: | 
Nomber of villages por 100 square miles oop we oe a | at 
Average distance from village to village, in miles... -_ ~» LSet 1738 
Tots srea (Total population 169 176 
= Reindeer Soin 38 8a 161 = 157 
Density of population per : {Total popolation G4l = 4a 
pyuaromilaof .,...} “altivated aroa ta population 485 387 
nei _ _ f Tota population 433 iu) 
Number of resident families per occupied f Villages... 1. 150 1-41 
house oni Pry rene o0 eae i a rae aati her 125 
uf ‘nal BL uf 
Number of persons per occupied house fete pay Ot 
a . ‘Villages .., . SI 432 
Nomber of persons por resident family ens ; ican, (errs hes aan * ~ 
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The population of the district is not migratory in charac- 
ter, but owing to the large cantonments within its bounds 
and the length of railway line, there is always a certain 
fluctuating population of coolies and laborers of all kinds and 
of military followers, and persons of a similar description. At 
the time the census of 1891 was taken the circumstances of the 
district were somewhat abnormal, and Mr. Steedman, then 
Settlement Officer, wrote on this point as follows :— 


*T have already alluded to the extraordinary demand for 
labor which work on the Punjab Northern State Railway and the 
transport arrangements in connection with the Kabul campaign 
had created at the time of the census ; and consequently we find 
that, with the exception of Peshiwar and Kohat, where precisely 
similar circumstances had produced an even greater demand, 
Rawalpindi takes from every district in the list. The immigra- 
tion ig to the emigration as 349 to 100, yet 93 per cent. of 
the village population and 96 per cent. of the village females, are 
born in the district; while of the town of population only 52 per 
cent. of the persons and 44 per cent. of the males are indigenous, 
The fact ia that, apart from the actual work in progress at the 
time of the census, the construction of the railway and the tem- 
Hea fixing of its terminus, workshops, and head-quartera ab 

déwalpindi attracted an enormous foreign population, thenumber 
of souls in the town of Pindi itself having risen from 28,586 to 
52,975 sinco 1868. Morcover, a series of bad seasons had driven 
numbers of herdsmen with their cattle into the Murree hills in 
search of pasture. The large proportion of males among tha 
immigrants shows how generally temporary the immigration 1s, 
and how never reciprocal, The figures for emigration are 
curious. The only districts to which emigrants have'’gone from 
Pindi in any numbers are Jhelum, Peshiwar, Hazdra and 
Kohat: that isto say, there is no emigration across the Salt 
Range. I have already pointed out that the Trans-Jhelum tract 
is hardly a part of India; and its people are so distinct in habits 
and race from the people of the plains that they decline to settle 
among the latter. The large immigration from the North-West- 
ern Proyincesis dueto the cantonmentsand movements of troops. 
That from Kashmir largely consists of famine-stricken fugitives 
attracted by the demand for labor. The immigrants from Afghdn- 
istin are chiefly Haztra coolies employed on the new railway, 
where was assembled a motley crew of Kashmiris, Haziras, 
Pathins, Western Panjibis, Musulmian Jats fromthe Rechna 
Doab, and Purbiis from Oudh and the North-Western Provinces, 


- almost exclusively males.” Thess remarks reforto the census 


of 1881, 


The total number of residents shown as having been born 
out of the district in 1881 was 91,768, of whom 67,514 were 
males and 24,254 females. The number of persons born in the 
district, but living in other parts of the Panjab, was shown as 
26,05, of whom 17,245 were males and 9,057 females. The 
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given below show the general distribution of the Chapter III, A. 
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PROPORTION PER milla OF RERIDEST POPULATION, 
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_ The following figures show the population of the dis- fnerease and de- 
trict as it stood at tho enumerations of 1855, 1868, 1881 and crease of popslation. 
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1691 on 1961 ... 
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The figures given for 1855 are probably not very trust- 
worthy, but it is quite certain that a very large increase of 
population has taken place since that date, due to the greatly 
increased security and prosperity of the tract, and to the gain 
by immigration consequent on the Kabul War, and the con- 
struction of the North-Western Railway. 

The increase has been far greater in urban than in rural 
population, the increase since 1868 being 44 per hundred in the 
one case, and 15 per hundred in the other. Between 1881 and 
1891 the urban population increased by 14 per cent, and the 
rural by 7 per cent. 
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For each tahs{l the increase since 1868 is shown by the 
following figures :— 





| Percentage 























TOTAL POPULATION. of popala: 

Tattatt. tion of 1591 
1868. 1881. 1891, ao 
Rawalpindi 176,002 S11 276 745141 | 130 
Attock 100,707 198,752 141,003 128 
Kahuta 82,400 87,210 92,372 | 112 
Murree 91,800 39,108 45,772 143 
Pindigheb 86,720 108,551 10,350 115 
Gojar Khan 126,126 133,300 152,455 121 
Fatehjang {M775 107,100 113,041 | 119 


Total ...| 707,070 











—————— 





Mr. Steedman wrote as follows on this part of the subject 
in his Census Report of the districtin 1881:— — 

‘Tn discussing the increase in population of each tahsil the 
first requirement is a standard to measure that increase and to 
indicate whether it isnormal or not. One gange is the average 
rate of increase for the district, and another is in the case of 
each tahsil the ratio between the percentages of increase of 
males and females. Where the percentage increase of females 
ie higher than that of males, we may suspect that for some 
reason or other some corresponding number of the males has 
temporarily emigrated, and where the male percentage of 
increase is above the female it will probably be found that a 
male immigration has setin. Where a population of a given 
tract has not been subjected to the influence of emigration or 
immigration the percentages of the increase in males and 


_ females should agree, or only differ infinitesimally. 


“In the Rawalpindi, Attock and Murree tahsils the percen- 

, bend oe tages of the increases 
cpa ~ in total population, 
males and females, are 
shown in tabular form 
in the margin. The 
increase in the popu- 
lation of all three 
tahsils is high. The 
excess In the two first 
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Wee. eee iahsils is due chiefly 
tothe influx of able-bodied men from every quarter in quest 
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of employment. At the time the census was taken, there were 
very large bodies of daily laborers employed on Railway 
works in both tahsils. The largest number was in the Attock 
tahsil, engaged on heavy cattings beyond Haji Shih and near 
the Haro bridge. Hence we find the male percentage so much 
higher than the female percentage of increase in this tabsil, 
The laborers were a motley crew, Kashmiris, Hazdras, Pathans, 
Western Punjab Muhammadans, Jats from the Rechna Doab, 
and Hindidsténis from Ondh and the North-West Provinces. 
Most of these had left their women behind. 

“Tn Murree the cause of the influx of strangers was differ- 
ent. The census was taken in February. The rains of 1880 
were a failure in the greater portion of the Raéwalpindi and 
Kahuta tahsils, and almost entirely in Gujar Khan. This defi- 
ciency was followed by, I fancy, the driest cold weather the 
district ever experienced. There was hardly a dropof rain 
from September until the end of February, after the census 
had been taken. Consequently all the cattle had been driven 
up into the Murree hills for grazing. With each village drove 
a few able-bodied zamindirs went, leaving their women and 
children at home. I wasin camp in Southern Kahuta and 
across Gujar Khan during the end pb Pebrnaee and the beginning 
of March, and everywhore I heard the same tale: ‘Half the 
cattle have died of hunger, the other half have been taken to the 
hills.’ In fact so large a number of strangers had penctrated 
into the hills by the 18th February, that special measures had 
to be taken for their enumeration. 

“Tn Gujar Khan only is there a considerable excess in the 
female percentage of increase over the male. This tahsil bad 
suffered most from drought, and of all has least waste and 
grazing land. It lost, therefore, proportionately more of its 
inhabitants. Most had gone to the hills with cattle, but not a 
few had wandered north into Rawalpindi and Attock in search 
of labor. In Pindigheb and Fatehjang the male and female 
percentages of increase are nearly equal. Both these tahsils 
had better harvests than Gujar Khan. Some parts of Fateh- 
jang were very bad, but along the Sohfna and elsewhere the 
crops were good, The rabi crops in Pindigheb were the best in 
the district, taking them all round. In Attack and Rawalpindi 
the abnormal increase in population is due chiefly to a foreign 
and temporary element. In Fatehjang, Pindigheb and Murree 
population has increased rapidly, as there has been and is 
reater room for expansion than in the other tahsils, Kahuta, 
with the exception of barren hills, and Gujar Khan, are very 
nearly fully cultivated, and possess but little room for an in- 
crease in the agricultural population. In neitheris there any 


urban population.” 


Increase and da. 


Crease 


of population. 


Table No. XI shows the total number of births and Births and deaths, 


deaths registered in the district for the five years from 1881 
to 1889. 
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The distribution of the total deaths from fever for those 
Se ik five years over the 
a Seow Cee ee twelve months of the 
| 1885, | 1800, ert 1802. | 1593, year is shown in 
sone gfe XIA and 
2 | | B. fhe annual 
oe ne Ms 7 ao . a birth-rates per mille, 
ane a 7 14 

Persons ...| 32 | 30 | 32 | a5 | a9  caleulated on the po- 
pulation of 1891, are 

ss given in margin. 
_ The figures below show tke annual death-rates per milla 

since 1889 calculated on the population of the year. 

The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly 
7 - Improving ; but the 
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fa re ES figures always fall 

| 1580. | 1500, 1891. | 1892. | 1893. short of the facts, and 
the fluctuations pro- 

bably corres pond, 





Males ws | 10 21 15 a2 14 : : 
Fousled | i | 3s | 14; a0 | qa allowing for a regular 
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| _ fairly, closely with the 
actual floctuations in the births and deaths, The historical 
retrospect which forms the first part of Chapter IIT of the 
Census Report of 1881, and capecially the annual chronicle from 
1649 to 1081, which will be found at page 56 of that report, 
throw some light on tho fluctuations, Such farther details as 
ast deans’ ute aed in individual towns as are available 
2 found in Table No. XLIV, and unt padi 

the several towns in Chapter VI. j der the headings of 
_ The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given 
in great detail in Tables IV to VII of the Census Report of 
1881. Table VII attached to this report gives the numbers of the 
sexes by religions. The limitation to be placed on age statistics 
have been very fully discussed in Chapter VII of the Census 
Report, and it is not necessary to go over this ground here. 
___ The following figures show the distribution b E eve 

non at z= Re onpenitnee st eae: vy age of every 
tai according to the. figures of the census of 


1881, 
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On the subject of the relation of the number of males to 
the number of females Mr. Steedman, Settlement Officer, 
wrote :— 

“In the total population of the district there are 55 men to 
40 women in every hundred souls; classified according to 
religion, the variations are more marked. W ile In every 
hundred of the Muhammadans we find o4 men to 46 women, 
in the ease of Christians the ratio is 76 to 24, and of Hinds 6] 
to 39. There are 58 Sikh males to 42 females, and the same 
ratio prevails among Jains and Sardogis, 


“The proportion of males to females ia now somewhat 
ee than it was fonnd to be in 1868, and this is probably dua 
to the presence of a large body of foreign males in the district 
attracted by the demand for labor of the last year. Compared with 
the provincial ratio (45°52), the divergence is extremely small. It 
is only in the case of Hindiis that the male ratio is noticeably high. 
It is now higher (61) than it was (68) in 1868 in this district, T 
am not able to give any explanation on the point. Infanticide is, 
as far as I know go to speak, unknown in the district. Perhap 
the resultant ratio may have been effected by the presence of a 
number of down-country Hindiis working as coolies on the rail- 
way and in other miscellaneons employments, but this is a mere 
conjecture, and in any case the effect would be but slight. Some 
weight is given to this view by the fact that the number of 
Hindu males is much higher in the Rawalpindi and Attock tahsfls 
in proportion to the females than in any other, Murree excepted ; 
aid in Murree the Hindn population is inconsiderable, The ratio 
between Muhammadan males and females is remarkably steady 
throngh all the tahsils of the district. The highest male ratio is 
56 in Attock, the lowest 50 in Guiar Khan, and the district ratio 
is 64 inthe 100 sonls, [ give below the district ratios per 


pe 














| Hindés,| Sikhs. | Jains, do, |Mahamme-) Christians, 
| — Se. —_—_—_—_. —_ 
- Males oo awe | 080] 6,826 5,760| 6,381 7.598 
Females = | S011) 4,176 4,240 | 4,010 2404 
— — S808 SSS Sa Se 
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Chapter (II, A. Tn discussing the returns of the 1868 census, the large 
—— proportion of children excited some attention. The proportion 
Statistical. cag so much larger than those obtaining in European selected 

! + ha and civil -ountries that doubts were thrown on the accuracy of the returns 
Ses by some, while others maintained that the enstom of early mar- 
riages prevalent in India, coupled with the fact that almost every 
woman married, was a sufficient reason for the excess. The 
results of this census clearly indicate that almost every woman 
who arrives at puberty (19 out of 20) is married, that of males 
who reach the age of fifteen, three out of four are married, and 
also that there are certainly more children in India than in 
European countries. According to the returns children under 
fifteen in this district are 40 per cent. of the total population, 
which does not really differ from the results of 1868 cenaus.’’ 
The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes 
ja Shown below, The decrease ateach successive enumeration 
is almost certainly due to greater accuracy of enumeration. 
In the census “of J]881 and 1891 the number of females 
per 1,000 males in the earlier years of life was found to be as 
iven below. The figures for civil condition ara given in 
able No, X, which shows the actual number of single, married 
and widowed for each sex in each religion, and also the 
distribution by civil condition of the total number of each sex in 
each age-period. | 


ae eee 











Popalation; ep Z re 

ee ete | SE ee 
1855 | — a. | 6,468 

All religions | 1868 age 5,403 
'1sa1 | 5,973 | 5,300] 5476 

Hindis sty av sy mee 1881) 6,850 | 8,446 | G08 
PAM as tee we ie 6,000 | 7,062) 5,825 
COT Sos api eens We oe oe 5,760 


Moslndne © n.5 lw ea | 5,928 | 6,168] 6,381 
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Table No. XII shows the nomber of insane, blind’ 
—_.._ deaf-mutes, and lepers in 




















Infirmity. Males, |[Fomales, the district ineach religion: 

| ————=- The proportions per 10,000 

Insane eos i a of either sex for each of 
aig ea Eee ea 4 - these infirmities are shown 
Leprowt ase aes ‘6 |  § inthe margin, Tables Nos, 





——————— XII to XVA_ of the 





Census Report for 1891 give further details of the age and caste 


of the infifm. The figures call for no general remarks. 





Infirmities, 


The figures given below show the composition of the European and 


Christian population, and the respective numbers who returned 
their birth-place and their language as European. They are 
taken from Tables A, B, X and XI of the Census Report 
for 1891. Figures for 1881 are given for sake of comparison :— 
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Chapter ITI, B. Bat the figures for the races of Christians, which are dis 
ligions,  CUS8¢d in Part VII of Chapter [V of the Census Report of 1881 
. Religions. are very untrustworthy ; and it is certain that many who were 
Baier pecans Auge ‘urasians returned themselves as Europeans. The figures 
_ for European birth-place are also incomplete, as many Euro- 
peans made entries, probably names of villages and the like, 
which, though they were almost certainly English, could not be 
identified, and were therefore classed as doubtful and un- 
specified.” The number of troops stationed in the district is 
given in Chapter VC and the distribution of European and 
Eurasian Christians by tahsils is shown in Table No. VIT. 


SECTION B.—RELIGIONS. 


Statistics and local Therural population of the district is mainly Musalmén. 
rec abet of reli- (The urban population which is of little importance, compared to 
the rural, as the total number is small, is more equally divided. 
According to the Censns Report of 1891, 91 per cent. of 
the roral population are Masalméns. The immense majority of 
these are Sunnis. A few of the Gakhars are Shits but not 

many ; Hindis are chiefly Brahmans or Banids. , 


The following table shows the distribution by religions of 
every 10,000 of the rural, urban and total population of the 











district :— 

Religion. aie popniaison.jovéke population,! Total Popalation, 
ees oe a73 5,911 9509 
Sikh. ws coe | 280) CH alo 
Jain Bae oh "re bed a7 10 
Musalmdn ees. | 0,140 4,728 8,061 

1 vod BO 


Uhristion 








The religions of the principal castes are given in Table No 
IX and will also be noticed when each table comes under dis. 
enssion, 

Christian Missions, There is a thriving American Presbyterian Mission in 
Rawalpindi, an account of which is quoted here from a note 
kindly supplied by the Manager of the Mission Schools = 

Somm Norgs on tax Mission Worx 19 RAWALPrspt. 

The American Presbyterian Mission at Rawalpindi was 
established in the springof the year 1856: In the spring of 1892, 
bya mutual arrangement between tho mission bodies in this 
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EA Y and the governing Boards in America, the roperty 
and the control of the mission work here was trans erred to 
the American United Presbyterian Mission. The mission pre- 
mises are stituated on the north of the river Leh just in 
front of the Municipal garden, ‘The mission force should 
normally consist of at least two ordained and two lady mission- 
aries. But owing to removals on account of sickness itt 
different parts of our mission field in the Punjab, the force 
here is reduced to one ordained missionary. ‘This unsatisfactory 
state of things will be changed as soon as missionaries can be 
brought out from America. There aro three native Bible 
women, four Christian teachers, one book-seller and four cate- 
chists. Outstation work has been opened at Gujar Khan and 
Basséli, two catechists being located at each place. 


The Christian community connected with the mission num- 
bers &2 of allages. Of the adults 38 are communicants, The 
church is the first building on the right hand side of the road 
leading from the sadr bazér as it enters the city. On the same 
side of this road and next to the church are the Mission School 
compound and buildings. The compound has ample room for 
athletic sports and the school boys take great interest both 
in foot-balt and cricket. ‘lhe school buildings comprise twenty- 
seven class rooms, and a fina hall, 54'x27'in extent. By an 
arrangement of folding screens eight large class rooms can be 
thrown into connection with thia hall if required, 

The following is alist of the schools of the mission with the 
numbers of their pupils :— 

f.—Boys’ Schools. 
College (teaching to F. A: Examination)... .., 20 pupils, 
City Main High School cs rr . GS ,, 
» Branch School ... re is iva oe 180 ie. 
Sadr Bazdr Branch School .. «. ..  .. 211 ra 


Total... 1088. 
I].— Girls’ Schools, 
These schools are three in number, teaching up to the 
U Primary Standard, and have a total attendance of 
210 pupils. 
HI—Sabbath Schools. 
(1) For Christians, one school .., .. ... 88 pupils. 
(2) For non-Christians, four echools ia Roi og 
The total cost of the boys' schools for the year ending 31st 
November 1893 was Rs. 20,477-3-7, This expenditure is met 
by income from :— 
1. Provincial and Municipal Funds, 
=. Foes from pupils. 


3, Mission funds, 
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Chapter III, B. The increase of the boys’ schools for tho year ending 31st 
maT November 1893- was as follows :— 
ee ' 4, Is papiie— 
(1) Main School 


|#| 28 


Total 


2 In fooa— 
Ru. o. fp. 
(1) Main Sehool ae aan haa ane abe 128 Ps o 
(2) Branches Fa Bae fae jae nae 173 t i 





Total u O01 11 6 





Resvutt or Goversuext Exuinations, 
High School. 
a mm et fin 1893, 22 paseed out of 35 candidates, 
University Entrance Examination ; ; 1894, 26 a eine ss 
University Middle School Exami- fin 1834, 24  ,, woo | oe 1" 
romt ton ane ane ona ane t in 1SD4, 64 1 nL it ye 


Upper Primary Examination _... vin ped rr now 126 a 


Lower Primary Examination... tin ig oo 9 1d ” 

Work among Lepers. | 

A contribution is received from the “ Mission for Lepers," — — 
and a catechist is employed who labors among the inmates of 
the leper asylam which is maintained by Government not far 
from Hawalpindi city. . 

Book and Tract Distribution. 

A bookshop is maintained in one of the main bazdra of the 
city, and the book-seller also takes his stock of books around 
tothe different parts of the station. The numberof Bibles, 
Testaments and portions, as well as of other religious books and 
tracts, sold every month is very satisfactory. Most of the 
stock of books are vernacular, buta few English books are algo 
carried. 8 i 
New Work Proposed. 

_ An effort is being made to procure land in or near the 
Murree bazdr for a preaching place, and it is proposed to open 
a sub-station there as soon as a satisfactory worker to take 
charge can be arranged for. 

The mission has ao house near the church building in 
Rawalpindi city in which it is hoped that a charitable dispen- 
sary will be opened ere long. : 

There are few peculiar Hindu sects to be found in the 
district, and there are no epecial peculiarities of religious 
belief to be noted. A short account of the Kikdés or Jagrists 
is given further on. 


* These examinations not held au yet this year, | 
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The rural population is nearly all Musalmén as mentioned 
above, but they are neither very strict in following the tenets 
of their religion, nor, except as regards the Sikhs, are they 
very fanatical. The intense hatred which subsists between 
s0me of the Musalmans and Sikhs in thig district is probably 
more to be attributed to the severity of Sikh rule and the 
extortionate character of their assesements, which ara not yet 
forgotten, than to religious animosity. On the other hand, the 
Sikhs fully reciprocate the sentiment of hatred, and on their 
part it is mostly due to the fanaticism of some of their leaders. 


‘The Sikhs of the district are not very numerous, but are of 
considerable importance, and the spiritual head of the Potho- 
war Sikhs, Baba Khem Singh, has his head-quarters at Kallar 
in the Kahuta tahsil, where he has built himself a palace. 
There are no other religious sects requiring special notice. 


Table No. VII gives the numbers in each tahsil and the 
whola district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the 
census of 1891, and Table No. XLXII gives the same information 
for towns. 

Farther information on the subject can be found in the 
Census Report, Tables Nos. ILI, ILIA, LIB. 

The Kika sect owe their origin to a Sikh who 
resided in Hazro in the Attock tabsil, in the time of Ranjit 
Singh. One Dal Singh, Arora, of Hazro, had two sons, Biélik 
Singh and Mana Singh. There was at that time a Sikh fort 
in Pirdad, a village adjoining Hazro, and a Sikh official had 
his office in Hazro, se the garrison of the fort and all the 
officials connected with Banki Rai, the Sikh Civil Officer in 
charge at Hazro, got their supplies from Dal Singh's sons, 
Bhii Balik Singh professed the Sikh religion, and obtained 
the name of a wise and holy man, and became a teacher among 
the people, and many of the Sikh garrison of Pirdid became 
his disciples, and others from the neighbourhood also began to 
look ip to him as their spiritual adviser and head. This 

arrison was moved down southwards, inelnding in it one Ram 
Singh, belonging to a village in Ludbiféna. He, too, was a 
diseiple of Balik Singh, and spread his doctrines wherever he 
went. After the Sikh power passed away Balik Singh continued 
to teach at Hazro and built a place of reception there, where 
his disciples and friends assembled to hear him teach. He died 
at the age of 70 in 1863 and was buried at Hazro. Rim Singh 
reached to Hazrotwo years before the death of Balik Singh and 
obtained his permission to instract the people in lis doc- 
trines. Many joined the sect, and in time the Kika outbreak 
took place in 1873. Rim Singh waa arrested and sent to 
Rangoon. Balik Singh left no son; his brother, Mana Singh, 
left two, of whom one, Khair Singh, has succeeded to Bialik 
Singh’s position as apostle of the sectof which as itis now 
characteristic, that its disciples are strictly enforced not to 
reyeal the tenor of its teaching. The sect is not called 
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Kikés in ueelbindi, but Jagraési, In Sidlkot they call 
themselres Naim-dhari; farther south round Amritsar they 
have got the name of Kikds, from their habit of reading 
their sacred books with great vehemence, wagging their head 
the whila until they became unconscious of their actions, when 
they commence shouting ku ki ki, whence the name Kika. 
This sect recognise Guru Niinak as the chief Sikh priest ; 
further south the Kukds ara all followers of Guru Govind Singh 
only. For an account of the Kika Branch the Final 
Report of the Ludhiana district at pages 56 and 57 may 
be consulted. The Jagrisis donot attempt to conceal that they 
belong to the sect, as the Settlement Officer of Ludhiana states 
is the case with the Kikis, 


The Bhabrés are a small trading class of Réwalpindi, 


who, though very small in number, deserve passing mention, 


They are willing to do all kinds of work, and are all well-to-do. 
They only number 800 souls all told, but ara divided into 9 
tribes. Their most remarkable characteristic is their custom 
of undergoing long voluntary fasts, ranging from 6 to 10 
days, during which they are said to eat nothing and only 
to drink water. They will not eat flesh or drink wine, and 
are very careful not to destroy animal life in their food and 
drink. They usually wear red “pagris” (turban), whatever 
their age, and generally some cower They are one of the 
innumerable small Hindu sects of India, and form a somewhat 
remarkable little colony in Rawalpindi. No other Hindu: sects 
deserve separate notice. 

_ The superstitions of the people here, as elsewhere in 
this country, are very numerous and complex ; and apy com- 
plete account of them would take months to write, and the 
necessary information years to collect. 

The Ghakhars are probably the most superstitious of al 
the Musalmin tribes, the Hindés mora £0 Me far than ve 
Muhammadans, 

The common forms of superstitions are found here as 
elsewhere ; it is held unlucky to start on a journey northwards 
on Tuesday or Wednesday ; Mondays and Fridays are lucky 
days to commence such ajourney. It is bad to start south- 
wards on Thursday ; good on Wednesday. 

“ Mangal Budh na jaeye pahdr, Jiti bazi feye har” (“ Do 
not go northwards on Tuesday or Wednesday, for if you 

_ succeed if will still end in loss”) is the popular proverb on 
this subject. 

You should not go east on Monday or Saturday, but 
Should choose Sunday or Tuesday, if sonsitle | for joes 
westward, Sundays and Thursdays are’bad, Mondays and Satur- 
days are good, On starting ona journey it is fortunate to 
meet some one carrying water, to moet a sweeper, adog, a 


a 
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woman with a child, 2 Khatri, a maiden, all kinds of flowers, 
a mali (gardener), a donkey, a Raja, a horse-man, a vessel of 
milk, curds, ghi, vegetables, sugar or a drum (nakdra). 

It is considered unlocky to meet a Brahman, a Mullin, a 
man with a bare head, any person weeping, smoking fire, a 
crow flying towards one, a widowed woman, a broken vessel 
in a person’s hand, a cat, a gardener with an empty basket,a 
goat oracow or any black animal, a snake or an empty gharrah 
carried along. To hear the eound of crying or to hear a 
person sneeze while on 2 journey is most unfortunate, This 
ast will almost always occasion at least adelay in a journey. 
Tt is not easy without moch more careful enquiry than a Set- 
tlement Officer can find time for, to give any satisfactory reason 
for these superstitions ; meeting water at starting is considered 
lucky, because water is much prized; sweepers are humble, 
honest and useful; dogs are faithful, and so on. Brahmans 
are seldom seen without their asking for something ; Mollaéns 
are onlucky to meet for much the same reason. 


Zamindérs will not commence ploughing on Sundays or 
Tueadays. Itis considered very unlucky for acow to calve 
in Bhédon, fora mare to dropafonl in Séwan, a buffalo to 
calvye in Magh, acat to have kittens im Jeth,a donkey to have 
afaol in Sawan,a camel to have young in Baisékh, a goat to 
havea kid in Poh, or a dog to have a in Chet. Ifany 
of these things happens in any Newsoha d the Brahman or 
Mallin is at once consulted as to what should be done, and the 
prescriptions always include a fee to the person consulted, in 
some shape or other. To heara horse neighing in the day- 
time is unlucky. Hindtis greatly dislike to have a child born 
m Katik. 

Lucky days, depending nuaually on the state of the moon, 
are recognized here as elsewhere, Charms and spells to ward 
off evils from, and to cure the diseases of, men. and cattle are 
commonly believed in and are highly esteemed by both 
Muhammadans and Hinds. Only the Pathans of the district 
appear tocare for none of these things. 

A very curious instanee of imposture and credelity occurred 
in the Rawalpindi districtin the year 1679, known always 
as the “ Haéfi2's swindle.’ A man of the name of Shah Zaman, 
an Admil Ghakhar of the Nauroz Khan Branch, of Mauza 
Nira, of tahefl Kuhuta, was the hero of the late swindle. He 
owned land paying Rs. 6-14-0 per annom, and had no- brothers, 
He was born in Chet 1915 = March 1859; and when 3 years 
‘old became blind after an attack of small-pox, and began fo 
learn atthe Masjid and committed to memory 5 out of the 
30 Sipdérahs of the Quran, and then gave it up ; but by this 
means he acquired the title of “Hafiz.” He then went and 
became the pupil of a faéir of Beor, tahsil Kahuta, known as 
Séin Fateh-ulla, “ Fakir Naushahi,” a man of no note. In the 
end of 1879 our Hafiz went and settled in Mauza Lulihél, tabsil 
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Gojar Khan, wherehe had relatives, and there he kept a forty 
day's fast, and became known iain this and began to attract 
disciples, giving out that he could obtain their desires for them, 
whatever they might be, discover stolen property, &c. A 
zaminddr of Dokhua had some jewels stolen from his house : 
he came to the Hafiz and offered him quarter of the valne if 
he conld discover his jewels. They had not been discovered 
when the samindir went to the thana and reported him as a 
jadigar (sorcerer), and snid that he had taken Rs, 5 to 
discover the jewels. The case was sent up and investigated by 
Sdlig Ram, Extra Assistant Commissioner. Sardéir Bakar 
Khan, Rais, of Mator, and Mirza Hashmat Ali Khan of Nara 
camein and represented him to be a poor and blind and in- 
offensiveman. In absence of proof against-him he was released ; 
and he then gave ont that God had brought abont his 
release in order that he might help his impoverished Musal- 
min brethren who were now so much indebted and in the 
hands of money-lenders, and declared that he was roing to 
clear off their debts. He accortlingly announced that for every 
rupee brought to him he would retarn five rupees. Some 
zamindars of Tulihél brought in a few rupees and received the 
promised return. The news soon spread and rupees began to 
pourin. Atfirstthe promised return was always made until 
crowds began to assemble daily with rupees for the Héfiz, who 
then madaone Fateh Jang, of Sukho, his Munshi at Re, | per 
day, and began to enter the amounts paid in and to -announce 
more distant dates for their return four-fold. Then ho anim 
moned Nadar Ali, Gakhar of Doberan, his relative, to come and 
also act ag his Munshi. For some time the money was regularly 
repaid two-fold, three-fold, as even four-fold as at first Announ- 
ced. The Hifz always making the returna with his own hand, 


and he began to be looked upon as a“ Wali? He nsod to sit 


at night on his bed and throw rupees up against the roof; the 


people ontside heard this, and it was spread about that God 
rained down rupees upon the Hafiz every night. When he 
had got aJarge number of rupees collected ee believers, 
Bikar Khan, Garwal, of Mator (since murdered), Mirza Hash- 
mat Khan, Gakhar, of Nara, and Hashmat Ali Khan of Lehn 
all of tahsil Kahuta, took away the Hafiz with them, first to 
Mator, where he raceived many more rupees;and Faiz Talab 
of Nara was made a third Manshi, The Hafiz thon moved on 
to Nira, and commenced to bnild amasonry honse. It then 
began to be reported that when any one brought ropees to 
give to the Hifiz, the three Réis mentioned above took ten per 
cent. for themselves first. This still left such a margin of 
profit that rupees continued to be poured in. The Hiifiz then 
took te veiling his face and saying long prayers. He appeared 
to take no thought of his rupees, People sent their daughters 
to him with money, and it was said that he had given money 
to poor people to marry their daughters. Then the Hafiz 
married in Mauza Lulihai himself, and then betrothed himself 
toa woman of Doberdn, but before this second marriage could 
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come off, the bubble barst. Bakhshi Khushwakt Nii, a Khatri 
of Kallar, made a report of his proceedin ra, and a warrant was 
issued for his arrest, but notice reached the Haéfa and his three 
“ Musihibs,” as Bakar Khan, Hashmat Ali, and Hashmat Khan 
were called, who were then at Nara, before it could be cxecuted, 
and itis reported that they cleared off with all tho money ; 
Miren Hashmat_ Ali getting, according to common report, which 
rests on no foundation of proof, Rs, 7,000, Bikar Khan, Rs, 
8,000, Mirza Thénu, nephew of the Hafiz, Ks. 12,000, Hashmat 
Khan, Rs. 7,000, Mirza Thinu of Lalihal, ks. 4,000, Nadar Ali 
Munshi, Rs, 20,000, Fateh Jang, Munshi, Ks. 8,000, Juma Khan, 
of Maira, Rs. 2,000, Of conrse this is all hearsay, and is merely 
given as the gossip of the country side, forming part of tho 
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story. The father of the Hafiz is also said to have buried a - 


quantity of money. Debts wore certainly paid off hy some of 
those concerned abont this period in a wonderful way. At 
Lulihdl, a box containing Rs. 25,000 was said to ba in posses- 
sion of the relatives of the Hifiz, and that they buried it in a 
field whence it was stolen by an outsider, nis Persons were 
nearly, if not absolutely, ruined by this swindle, having sold 
and mortgaged their property to bring money to the Hafiz. 


When the Deputy Inspector of Police, with the warrant 
from Kahota, venahec Nara, he arrested the Hafiz, and his 
three associates, No money was fonnd in any of their honses, 
Before the arrest, Nédar Ali’s friends had placed Rs. 4,000 with 
Rém Dial, and Rs. 2,960 with Khazina, goldsmith, in deposit, 
hoth of Doberan ; and also buried some money inafield ina 
degcha (cauldron), which was discovered and dug op, but nothing 
was found in Nidar Ali’s honses, All the parties were sont up 
for trial, and the trial cost all the accused, according to common 
report, a very large sum of money in legal and also in illecal 
ways. The result was finally that the Hafiz was imprisoned for 
one year and a half for his impudent and daring swindla; 
Nadar Ali for 24 years: Farman All, father of the Hafiz, for six 
months ; Sirdér Bikar Khan for six months; Hashmat Khan, of 
Lehri, for six months. Mirza Hashmat Ali was not convicted, 
Bikar Khan and Hashmat Khan were released on appeal, and 
their sentences quashed. Hashmat Ali died in prison; the rest 
served their times and were then released, 

The Hafiz lost nearly all he bad got daring the progress of 
the trial, being made to pay freely in all directions, The com- 
mon saying on the subject wag— 

Mal-i-harim bid, 

Baja-i-hardm raft, 
(“ His ill-gotten gains have gone in the same way as they were 
acquired.”) 

The Hafiz after his release remained three or four years in 
his home, and then went to Mauza Sohéwa, tahsil Chakwil, in 
Jhelum, where he began the same game again ; but when he had 
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2,000 together, he was again arrested and put into 
prison on a further sentence of two years’ imprisonment in the 
Shelom jail. He was released on account of the Queen's Jubilee, 
being apparently considered a fit subject for Usain & The 
following is a song made up in the district on the whole case, 
which is still commonly sung in the villages in which the Haifa 
was best known :— 

SONG OF THE HAFI4. 


———————S 


1. Gannoa kamaéde da adh-lakkon tarutidi, 
Mil logan da us gori lotial. : 
The sugar-cane has been broken in two, 
He greatly robbed the people. 
2, Hatiz Nare da Mehro ti bhulidi, 
Mal logan d& kasst wich rolidi. | 
Hiifiz of Nara was enchanted by a woman (Meliro), 
The money was thrown into the ravines. 
3 Wah ! Wah ! Hafia diin kamaian, 
Main ta kari pazebin pilin. 
Hifiz's performance was good, 
I came to wear bracelets and anklets. 
Note. —( This is supposed to be Mehro's remark.) 


Hitiz Nare do pid rori kntdai, 
Mal login da us zori Intiai. 


| pounding kan 


got Rs. 


- 





kar, , 
the people grossly, und stripped them off 
Note.— (This is on allasion to hard labor in the jail). 
Main ti nawin nath gharai, 
Oh bhi Hafiz de kam al. 
I caused to be mg 79 A new nose-ring, 
That was lost in Hifiz’s swindle too. 
Note.— (The lamentation of a woman who gave her jewelry to the Hafiz) 
6. Main ta nawin gharai wali, 
Oh bhi Hafiz pichehe gli, 
I got made a new ecar-ring, 
That was also lost for Hatiz’s enke. 
7. Hiifiz phas gid por-desi, 
Us di kaun pawahi desi. 
Hafiz, a helpless fellow, is put into prison , 
None there is togive evidence in his favor, 
Note.—(This may be taken os sympathetic or sarcastic). 
&. Main 4j ghardiin karian, 
Gallin ja Sarkare charbian. 
I got bracelets made to-day, 
But the matter came to the notice of the authorities. 
9. Son ke Hafiz didn auliaidn, 
Logan zaminin gahne paian. 
They heard that the Hafiz was “ wali,” 
They mortgaged their lands (i. ¢., mortgaged their lands 
to give to the Hatz to get adouble return). 


= 
Li 
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There is a gooddeal more, but this will suffice asa specimen. 


When rain fails for any considerable period, and the people 
ure threatened with drought or famine, they proceed to invoke 
rain in some of the following ways :— 

I. ‘They take grain, collecting a little from each house and 

lace it in a vessel of water and boil it, and then take it to 

ankah or masjid, and after prayer divide it among all present, 

andin Attock they aleo pass round confectionery and sweet 
breads. | 

IT. Men and women collect together, and repair and clean 
up the masjid and pray there. 

. IT]. A boy is taken, and his face blackened and a stick put 
into his hand. He then collects all the other children, and they 
go round begging from every house and calling out— , 
Anlia ! Manlia! Minh barsa, 
Sadi kothi dine pa; 
Chiriye de minh pani pa ; 
and whatever grain they collect they boil and divide. 


IV. Men, women, boys and girls collect together and fill 
a gharah with water, mud, comers and similar things, and, 
choosing out the most quarrelsome reson in the village, 
they fling this gharoh into his or her house ; upon this 
& violent quarrel immediately takes place. The idea being 
that the Almighty, seeing to what straits they are reduced, will 
send down rain. ; 

VY. Men and women fill gharahs with water and take them 
and pour them over some holy person and bathe and wash him 
telling him to pray for rain. 

VI. Boys and girls are collected together : two dolla ara 
dressed up as aman and a woman, and then they all say, 
Guddi gudda margia: and they then burn them with small 
sticks and lament their death saying :— 

Guddi gudda siria 

Was midn kalia; 

Gaddi gudda pitta, 

Was midn chittia; 

Kale patthar chitte ror, 
Baddal pia giranwen kol ; 


Which may be translated thus— 


Dolls we burnt to ashes down, 
Black cloud! soon come down ; 
Dolls well we bewailed, 

Do, white rain ! set in ; 

Stones black and pebbles white, 
Cloud (rain) fell near village site. 


This custom is a Hindu one, 
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VII. Several women of one village go to another and seize 
goats from their flocks. The women of that village come and 
fight with those taking the goats. If they do not succeed in 
rescuing the goats, they, too, take goats from another village, 
The stolen goats are then killed and eaten, This is supposed to 
show that shewutien are starving, and thas to appeal to the 
pity of the deity. ' 

VIII. The common people get some person of high rank 
who has never put his hand to the plough to come and plotgr 
some land. It is said thaton one occasion a former Deputy 
Commissioner was induced to put his hand to theplough, an action 
which was speedily followed by the fall of the esired rain | 

Such a state of affairs is supposed tobe indicated by this, 
that the deity must be moved thereby to send rain. Numerous 
instances are quoted in which such = procenaae on the part of 
men of high rank and station was effectual in bringing down: 
rain from heaven. 

IX. In Sikh villages, the Granthi reads prayers night and 
day until he has gone through the whole. Then confectionery is 
divided and presents are made to the readers, and a valuaslo 
cloth ia placed on the Granth book. 

X. The Mullins and others go to the masjid and call the 
hing seven times at each corner, and also go round the village 
calling the bing. Crowds of villagers assemble and repeat 

rayers. This is known as céri, This is common in talhsil 
Attock. Religious books are read and presents made to priests 
and shrines. A ploughshare'’s weight of grain is a common gift 
at sucha time. * 

The principal religious gathering in thisdistrict takes place 
at Nirpur, a small village at the foot of the Margalla hills, nine 
miles north-east of Rawalpindi city. Several springs gush ont 
of the hills here and form a pure fresh stream of water, There 
ig a.shrine of a Musalman saint, called Barri Latif Shih, which is 
visited by large crowda at the time of the fair or mela. Barri 
Latif Shah is said to have been born in Gojar Khan tabsil, then 
to have gone to Sherpurin Haziraand married there, and leaving 
that place for some reason, to have lived alone for 24 years ina 
forest in that district; and there is a shrine to him there also. 
Coming through the forests, he came to the spot, then barren, 
shies Naveias now stands, where he settled, associated four dis- 
ciples with himself, and started a mela or fair during his own 
life-time. Latif Shah got the name of Barri from his constant 
wanderizgs in the forest. The Emperor Bahddur Shah of Delhi 
is said bo hive visited Nurpur in the saint’s life-time, when some 
of the buildings were erected. ‘The fair now takes place on each 
Thursday in the month of Jeth (May—Jane) ; originally in Latif 
Shah's time it was in December. Many persons come to it from 
Peshiwar, and in Phagan (February—March) the fakirs of 
the shrine in their tarn visit Peshdwar, where they are much 
thonght of. 
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Abont 20,000 persons attend the fair annually, a large 
number of nifch girls always attending. The last Thursday 
of the month of Jeth is the chief day of the fair, which is attended 
by many Hindiis as well as Muhammadans. Another fair 
takes place at Saidpur, a very similar village at the footof the 
Mirgalla range with beautifal springs of water. This is a Hinda 
fair, the shrine being known as Ram Kund. This is attended by 
aboat 8,000 persons annually. There are here four springs 
known as Ram Kund, Sita Kuod, Lachman Kund, and Hanuman 
Kund. Réja Rém Chandar is said to have come to this s im 
his wanderings with his companions, for which reason the Hindds 
regard the place az sacred. The fair takes placein Baisdkh 
(April— May). 

There is another well known slirine in RAéwalpindi itself, 
that of Shih Chirigh,a Sayed, which is the scene of a religions 
fair. Shih Chirdgh is caid to have been born in Saiad, tahsil 
Gujar Khan, some 270 years ago, and to have come to Rawal- 
pindi in his old age. Every Thursday many persons, both 
Hindiis and Musalm4ns, visit the Khankak or shrine, bot the 
four Thursdays of the month of Sawan (July—Angust) are the days 
when the attendance is largest, especially on the last Thursday 
of that month, when there are nearly 10,000 visitors on the 
average. These are thethree principal fairs of the Rawalpindi 


tahail. 
In Gujar Khan there is a fair nt Sangni, attended by some 
2,000 persons. This isa Hisdu gathering, and takes place in 
Chet (April), Thereisa Muhammadan fair at Rukia in the end 
of Jeth (7th June) at the shrine of one Shih Mir Kalin attended 
by about 4,000 persons. There is a larger Hindu gathering at 
Re urndli near Sukho, on Ist Baisikh, at the shrine of Baba 
Mohan Dis, a well known fakir, who used to live ina cave In the 
ground dug out by himself. He died only 12 years ago, and the 
fair has been established since his death, bat is now attended by 
some 10,000 persons annually, and it isin a considerable degree 
taking the place of the Saidpnr Fair. 

In Kahuta tahsil there are a number of small fairs, which 
take place at various intervals, but none of them aro of great 
importance. At Dera Khalsa there is an annual fair at the 
shrine of Sdin Ghulim Shih, which takes place on the Béra- 
wafit, attended by some 3,000 persons. Human beings and 
animals bitten by mad dogs or jackals are brought here and are 
supposed to be cured by drinking water placed in vessels on 
the tomb. | 

There is a fait attended by some 4,000 persons in Baisékh 
at the Saméd of Bhai Tin Singh at Kot in the Fatehjang 


tahsil. 
At Makhad, on the Indus, in tahsil Pindigheb, o fair is 
ayed Abdulla Shah Sitani, 


held at the “ Ziérat” or shrine of Sa 
| Bad Jt is held in August, when 


known generally as Nari Badshah. 
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charity is dispensed. Pir Chan, the head of the devotees or 
gaddi nashin, is held in high repute. It is attended by some 
6,000 persons. A Hindu fair is also held in Makhad in honor 
of Baba Bodh Nath Jogi in Febroary, attended by some 
9,000 persons. These Jogis are connected with those of Koh 
Tilla in Jhelum district. 

At Attock a fair takes place on the first Thursday of Bhadon 
(August), attended by both Hindds and Musalméns, at the 
kKhankah of Sultén Sadr Din, Bukhari, attended by some 7,000 
persons. There is also a three days’ Baisékhi Fair at Attock, 
annually visited by some 10,000 persons. ‘There is also a shrine 
at Thikaridn, tahsil Attock, Khankah Midn Wali Sahib, Gujar, 
visited by persons with diseases of the eyes, which diseases ara 
supposed to be cured by placing earth from the tomb upon the 
eyes. 
At Hasan Abdal, there is a very well known shrine at the 
top of the Hasan Abdal hill, 2,846 feet high, known as that of 
Wal Kandhari. This ia visited every ‘Thursday by a 
ntmber of persons, and a lamp is kept burning at the shrine 
throughout Thursday night, which in the common belief 
cannot be extinguished by wind or rain. The-Panja Sahib 
fank and temple is nlso the scene of a religions gathering in 
Baisikh, attended by some 3,000 or 4,000 persons. 


These are the only gatherings of any importance of their 
kind in the district, but there are many more held at yarious 
intervals, which do not justify special notice. There are about 
fifty of thesein all. There is no religions gathering of any note’ 
in the Murree tahsil. | 


SECTION III, C.—SOCIAL LIFE. 


_ Throughout the district the houses of the people are, as a 
rule, made of rough stones and mud cement; they are one 
storied, and are low in the roof, not being more than 10 or 12 
feet high. They mostly consist of one large room about 36 
feet long by 15 feet wide, with one or two other rooms built on 
each about 12 feet square. A cattle-shed also is often built 
adjoining the main room. 

Considering the grent difference in climate and physical 
condition of the various parts of the district, there isa singular 
unanimity of pattern in the dwelling-houses of all seven 
tahsils; those even of the highest parts of Murree being of 
much the same character and plan as those of the plains, 


The houses have always flat roofs: and it is somewhat 
remarkable that this should be so in the hills, where so much 
snow fallsinthe winter, that the roofs frequently give way 
under its weight, and are supported by rows of beams and 
uprights, made usually of pina wood in the hilly tracts and of 
phula or tit in the plains, The roof never rests on the walls, 
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which would not be strong enough to bear the strain. Across 
the beams wooden rafters are laid, and over the rafters 
branches and leaves, the dhtimdn (Grewia elastica) being the 
shrub most prized for this purpose ; and then the whole is well 
covered with earth mixed with chopped straw; it ia then 
plastered with cow-dung and chopped straw. 


The house is generally built at one side of an enclosure, 
surrounded by a mud wall; on one side, adjoining the house, 
will generally be found a cattle-shed, built much in the same 
way as the honse itself ; on the other, ranged against the wall 
of the enclosure, willbe a raised earthen bench with the family 
chiila, or fire-place, earthen water-pots, &c., and on the 
fourth side of the square will be the entrance door, and 
possibly another rougher shed for cattle or goats, or for a store 
of grass and other fodder. 


This enclosure is called the sahn or velra, and 
outside this there is often another, surrounded bya low mud 
wall with thorns heaped over it, or of thorns only, for the pro- 
tection of goats and sheep, &c., from wild animals, 


The doors of the house itself revolve in wooden sockets, or 
are made lika shutters, and aro closed usually by hasp and 


padlock. They are made of deodar or pine; the door-ways in | 


the hills are often elaborately carved and of handsome appear- 
ance. ‘There are no glass windows, naturally, to be found in 
any of the houses of the agricultural classes, but their dwellings 
are generally kept very clean and comfortable. The floor is 
only of earth, butis kept clean and neat, being frequently 
hand-serubbed with light clay and cow-dung. The turniture 
consists of a few beds (charpais), often, especially in the hills, 
of shisham wood roughly carved, and colored a bright red 
with a kind of lacquer, some spindles, also with some bright 
color about them, some low stools, and in one corner of the 
room, what corresponds to a capboard, but which here takes the 
form of a circular tower about five to six feet high by three in 
width, made of dried clay, in which is kept a store of corn, 
Pegs for hanging things on, colored red, will also be found in 
the walls of most houses. This type of dwelling is found 
throughout alike in the dhok, consisting of one or two 
houses only, and in the village of a hundred or more. 


Many of these enclosures contain a Persian lilac tree, or an 
acacia or ber tree, which gives them a more pleasing appearance, 
The peasants of the Réwalpindi district are well housed. Hach 
village has at least one Aujra, corresponding to the eh I 
further south. These are places of assembly where travellers 
are entertained, and where the villagers do congregate to talk 
over their affairs, to smoke and to gossip. A masjid of some 
kind, too, 18 to be found in every village of any size, and all 
the ane ones boast of several, as every faction must have one 
for itself. Where factions run high, it ia usual, not only for 
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each faction to have its separate Aujra, but also its separate 
masjid, in which each can go to pray against tho other, 


The houses nre thrown together aa accident may dictate, 
no attempt at regularity or symmetry is ever made. They are 
generally built on ground raised above the surrounding country, 
bot not always, and contain a few buildings, suchas a masjid 
and a Atjra,a little superior to the rest, and which impart a 
certain picturesqueness by breaking the monotony, and have a 
few Persian lilac, ber, or willow trees, with oceasionally o 
bor (Fieus Indica) and more rarely a pipal (Ficus religiosa) 
tree. Taken asa whole, the villages, without being actually 
picturesque, are often neat, clean, comfortable and well-to-do in 
appearance, with a strong character of uniformity about them. 
The haweli of the baniya is only rarely seen dwarfing 
the humbler dwellings of the peasants. 


_ Household farni- The cooking vessels used by the villagers consist of— 


Katwi (degchi), a big vesse) in which the food is 
mixed and cooked, to stir which a chamcha or doi (spoon) is 
used ; rakibi, a saucer, used as a small dish : tabakA, 
an earthen vessel, used for putting bread on, and for mixing 
the flour with water before cooking; sahnak or miter, larger 
earthen vessels of the same kind; gharah, earthen pot, 
for water; kafora, a small open vessel, usually made of 
mixed metal inthis district: ‘hdl, also of mixe metal, for 
lacing bread upon when about to be eaten; pidla, tds, 
athal or cup, of earthenware; changer, or chakor, a sort 
of flat open basket or wicker tray ; tind, an carthenware 
vessel, a sort of small gharah; tawa, a flat iron dish or 
aw opon which the bread is cooked (in chapitis, &c.) ; 
kardhi, also of iron, with two handles, of all sizes, used for con- 
fectionery ; kiza, nsually an earthenware vessel, used for 
washing the hands; chaturt, used for keeping milk, made of 
earthenware 3 dola, also of earthenware, used in milking, &e.; 
geist, an earthenware vessel, nsed for making butter, curds, 
&e.; Aulfi, an earthenware vessel with a lid to it; and battakh, 
an earthen water-bottle, used by pedestrians, or by shepherds, 
graziers, &e., to carry their drinking water in. 


The miscellaneous articlos usually found in a saminddri 
house consist of — | 


_Kithli and ghalota, earthen cupboards used for storing 
grain. A kuhli holda up to 25 or 30 maunds; a ghalota, 
three or four maunds. The kiAli is usually a rectangular tower 
built in one corner of the main room, open at the top, with a 
moveable lid, and an opening inthe side for taking out the 
grain, Theghalota is much smaller and is circular in shape. 
Piri, « low square stool, some 6 inches hj h and 18 
inches equare, on which women sit j chati, the flour-mill of 
two stones, one of which revolves on the other; chula, the 
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_ fire-place; charkha, the spinning wheel; sai, needle ; shhinni, Chapter ILL C. 
or sieve for cleaning flour; pakAi, small fon; tokra, basket o¢ial Life. 
for various purposes; wri, akind of bobbin from which the Reiners ran 
thread is spun; ateran, for winding thread on to before eran - 
placing it on the bobbin or ur; silai, a large iron needle ; 
nila, a kind of reel; farakia, a bobbin; karandi, an iron 
ladle for oil; madhani, a churn put into the gaint, and 
revolved to make butter; belni, a cotton gin; tarakri, scales; 
binda, a low stool; palang, a bed; balang, ropes for hanging 
clothes on, clothes lines; diva, small lamp, chirdgh; chhaj, a 
sort of shovel-shaped basket for sifting grain, or, when larger, 
_ for siftizg refuse; Jangri, a mortar of stone or hard earthen- 
ware; chaliu, a large stone mortar; mohla, a pestle made 
of wood ; chauki, a squcre onbacked chair; choha, a measure 
of capacity, usually of wood; parom, a small measure of the 
same kind; Wit, weight, usually of stone; dabba, a small 
round box of wood or brass; surmeddnmi, a small vessel for 
blacking the eyelashes; shisha, small Jooking-glass; weha, 
asmall pair of pincers for extracting hairs and thorns; pirha, 
a very ie chair with a back, lacquered usually, and used at 
marriages and feasts; malti, a large earthen vessel for water ; 
jhiwli, an earthen vessel used for holding miscellaneous 
things ; and the Aukka last, but not least, completes the tale. 

The wardrobe of the men of this district nsnally consist of Clothes, jewels, 
pagri, kurla, chadar, langota, fargal, loi, suthan, or tambi a by the 
and jut, 3 

The pagriis usually of large size, often twenty yards 
in length ; those of tahsils Pindigheb and Fatehjang are often 
of most imposing dimensions. The Auria is usually made 
of home-spun white cloth, along loose blouse. The chddar 
is made of girah, a coarse white cotton home-spun, about 
three yards in length, and about 14 in width. It is used 
as a cloak, and is almost universally worn. The fangofa, 
or waist-cloth, is made of much the same description of 
cloth. The fargal ia an overcoat worn over the furfa, 
bué often made to do the duty of both. The (ot is a 
soft blanket, usually made from sheep’s wool. The suthan 
or famii is a loose trouser or pajama, made of the same 
coarse cotton cloth as the kurta. Thejuétt, or shoes, ara of the 
usoal description worn by natives. Sandals or fheri are 
worn in some parts of the Pindigheb and Fatehjang tahsils 
and the Khattar tract of Attock tahsil. Bloc pagris are com- 
mon in Uhach and Makhad, bot bloe cloth, which Colonel 
Cracroft describes as the common dress in those tracts, 1s not 
now often seen, ' 

The women wear suthan, kurli, bhochhan, ealari, and juti. 


The women’s costome does not differ very materially 
from that of the men. They wear loose, very fall, trousers, tight 
at the ankle, generally of colored cotton cloth, with silk lines 
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Chapter III, C. running through them. They contain much cloth, sometimes 

a asmuch as twenty yards, and hang in innumerable folds ending 

Social Life. in g tight band at theankle. They haye generally a working 
omy aie” pair and a dress pair. | 

The kurfi is a coat of cotton cloth, usually finer than that 

used by the men, of home-spun or purchased from the bazirs, 

ustially colored, but sometimes white. Thebhochhan isa kind 

of shawl, worn over the head and hanging down over the 

shoulders and body, about three yards in length, of all colors. 


The salari is a colored cloth, usually blue or yellow, 
used on gala occasions or on appar in public, made of 
cotton mixed with yellow or red silk ; these often give agay and 
picturesque appearance to a group of women. They are much 
worn about Hasan Abdal and in the Attock tahsil, but are used 
throughout the district. The women’s shoes are of the usual 
type. * 

The ornaments worn by the males ara mundrin, chhap 
kara, and hassi, 


The mundran is a small ear-ring, usually of silver, 
occasionally of gold, worn by boys and youths, but discarded 
later in life. Chhdp is the signet ring, usually of silver. — 
Kara, a bracelet, is occasionally worn by youth, seldom by — 
grown-up men, Hassi, or necklace, is only worn by boys. 


Males’ ornaments. 


orna: The womens’ ornaments consist of— 
meota, Fr 


_ Pazeb, kara, bangan or chiiridn, chhap, chhalla, hasli, 
ifs orjawa, bahddarian, tavitri, kokaor nali or jong, boldk 
nath, bhovatta, chandkan, patri, har-hamal, tikka, dholna, chaunp- 
kali, Aauldili, tawiz, and jugni, 


Pazeb or anklet, usually of silver; kara, a brace-let, also 
usnally of silver; Sangin or  chirian, bangles of silver; 
chhép, an ear-ring; chhalla, ring; hasli, cecklet, usually 
of silver; iti, locket of gold or silver ; bahddarian, large 
ear ornaments, usually of silver; favitri, an ornament worn 
on the forehead; koka, or nali or long, nose-ornaments 
of silver or gold; tolidk, a golden nosa-ornamant : 
nath, a nove-rinE bhovatta, a silver armlet, worn above 
the elbow 3} chandkin, an ear ornament of silver ; 
patri, a thin ring, with a broad back; Aar-hamel, a necklace 
of coins, rupees, or eight-anna pieces strung together; tikka, 
usaally of gold, worn on the forehead ; dholna, of silver or 
gold, an ornament worn like a locket; chaunp-kali, another 
neck ornament; hauldili or dilrakhni, a kind of charm, 
of stone set in silver, worn round the neck, and sucked by 
the wearer; fawiz, usually of silver, a charm, a kind of 
philactery, Worn on the arm, or more usually on the neck jand 
jugm, a small gold ornament, usually attached to a necklace. 
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The day is divided by the Muhammadans and Hindig jp} Chapter , 
the following portions :— “ geet he 
= : . Division of time. 
Mosalinén . Correspond 
™ = Hindds. English time 
Sargi oni sae aa8 Pere | | a A. i. 
© Dhami or Suntin da vela | Amrit rela or Parbhdt re OAM, bod 
™ Fajror Namizvela ... | Baravela ..., About 5 a.m. 
Kachchi roti rela | Bax 





Roti reln ae oem cer | Roti rela ave sae one 10 AM, 


Dopabrin PT] Tr ia | Dopabrin cae eae Noon, 
Peshi = ae autizs : ene 2 PM. 


Lohri Peshi “fe «« | Laudbo rela or nadho vela |\4 pw. 
| or 
Digear sis we | Degehiin vela 


Namashan or Shim... | Tarkélin vela =... ace | 7 Pia, 
Bhutiiacr Sole. ../ Bote Jw iw | 840 EOE, 


e dni PAR ee ee | Adbirdt .. ve | Midnight. 
The daily life of a zamfnddr of this district is pretty much peite is 
as follows -—Except in the very hot weather, the oulktvubi marge 
rises just before dawn, milks the cows and goats and then goes 
off to the Plough. Ploughing goeson for nine months of tho 
ear, that is, in all months but November, December, January, 
the hills the plough is not so mach used asthe spade. 
_ dn the hot weather, May, Jane, July, ploughin foes on 
till about 10 a.a. and the mad Oi rises ‘stent i. When 
Sowings are going on, the cultivator will be out all day. Mal- 
lidirs work on their irrigated lands chiefly with small hand hoes 
all day ; the women of this tribe also do mach work of this 
kind. On returning from the plough the cultivator has to feed 
and water his cattle, and to prepare oilcake and sift chopped 
straw for them ;on this work all the males of the household 
from five or six years of age apwards give their aid. 
In the various months of the year the cultivator’s time is Division of year. 
taken up as follows:— 
In January, from 15th Migh, he commences ploughin; 
for the next autumao and the following spring harvests, cad 
takes on his agricultural servants. ine 
Ploughing goos on for the next month also, and by the end 
of it some of the sarson and young wheatis ready to be cut 
for fodder. | 
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In Chet (March) ploughing still goes on, and melons 
and pumpkins and cotton are sown. 

In Baisikh (April) ploughing proceeds; moth is sown, 
and sarson and fardmira are cut as well as barley and 
gram, and in the hotter tracts some of the wheat. 

In Jeth (May) some ploughing is done, avd the wheat is 
cut, and some of it garnered. 

In Har (June) some ploughing is done, and the remain- 
der of the whent threshed and garnered, and, except in manured 
lands, maize, bajra, jowdr, and mung are sown. 


In Séwan (July) much plonghing, ot done, and the — 


manured fields are sown with maize, bajra, ¢ | 

In Bhidon (August) much ploughing for the ensuing 
spring harvest is done, and ploughing is done between the 
stalks of growing crops of Mujra, wakvi, &e., and green grass 18 
brought in for the cattle. 

In Asaj (September) wheat, gram, sarson, and other 
spring crops are sown, and much of the hijra makki, and jowar 
is cut. 

In Kaétak (October) sowing forthe spring harvest still 
goes on, and the moth, mung and mish, hemp and similar crops 
are cut and garnered. 

In Maghar (November), should rain fall seasonally, tho 
Lipéra lands which have just yielded an autumn crop aro sown 
with spring crops. 

In Poh (December) there is little ficld work done. 
Hemp is picked and daily labor frequently undertaken. 


Johdréis and Gakhars and some of the other Sahds rarely 
cultivate themselves, and spend a life of almost complete idle- 
ness, unless they have taken service in Government employ. 


_ The women of the cultivating class spend their lives as 
follows :— 

They are usually married about the age of 12, when they are 
supposed to have come to maturity. When they first come to 
their husbands’ houses, for a longer or shorter period, according 
to the status of their husbands, they ara kept from work for 
from ten days to a year. 


When they commence their household Inbors they rise 
early before sunrise, make the butter and sweep out the honse, 
and bring the water, from:two to five gharahs full. When 
the women are in parda, as in Chach, they bring the water 
before daybreak. Fates they mix the flour and water for food, 
collect the cow-dung, prepare their husbands’ food, and, if 
the men shonld be out in the fields, take it to them with 
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buttermilk, Then, on return, they spin and sew the clothes of 
the family and grind the corn, and then prepure for the evening 
meal, and then sometimes spin again. In the harvast time they 


watch the ripening crops to keep off the birds. 


They algo from time to time plaster the walla and floor and 
repair the fire-places, and so on, The rest of their time is taken 
up in going to and from wedding or funeral feasts and cere- 
monies, saying their prayers, and other miscellaneous matters. 
The women of the cultivating classes assist the men in 


every branch of their work, except ploughing. 
_ The meals of the ordinary agriculturist are as fol- 
lows :— 

At kacheht roti vela, t.., 8 a.u., a small meal of bread 
(chapdatis) cooked the night before, and left over from last night’s 
meal, made of hajra (millet) or wheat, with butter-milk, or salt 
and pepper, if dass: (butter-milk) cannotbegot. At roti vela, 
or breakfast, or 10 a.w., a full meal of new baked cakes 
(chaputis) of bullrash millet or wheat with butter-milk is eaten, 
At peshi vela, or 2 Pr. u., or so, a piece of the bread left 
over from the morning weal is eaten with salt and pepper. 


At namashan, 7p. M., the chief meal of the day, consist- 
ing of bread (chepati) of millet, maize or wheat with dal 
made of mash or mting, moth or sag (térdmira or sarson), with 
occasionally meat or chickens and sweets, is eaten. In the hills 
the cakes are usually of maize or rice, 

The food of the people is, therefore, usually in the plains; 
of wheat or millet (4djra) ; and in the hills, chiefly of maize 
with some wheat. Except in the Jandal ilaka of the Pindigheb 
taheil, itis not common to mix gram with other grains as the 


food of the people. 


Git isa luxury not much indulged in. When if is made 
by samindars it is usually for sale and not for home cousump- 
tion, Gur is also a Juxury not casily obtained, except in 
the Chach ilika of the Attock tahsil. 

The boys in the villages piay varions games, some of them 
resembling those played by English boys, 

Lomtn-kaudt isa kine of prisoner's base ; chhappanchhot 
isthe same us hide and seck; kanhtri-tala corresponds to 
“ tip-cat;” chinji-farap is hop-scotch ; and there are various 
other games of a similar kind. 

The .men ploy bhir-kaudi, a sort of rough prisoner's 
base, which is played by large numbers, sometimes in competi- 
tion by the men of various villages. This is played at all times 
of the day when not too hot. 

Bagdor uthana or tarar-ultana, consists in the lifting 
of heavy weights; mungli-pherna is the working of heavy 
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Indian clubs; bini-pakrna is a kind of wrestling in which the 
athletes seize each other by the wrist only ; and sammi, lodhi, 
bhangra, and dhamal are usually practised at weddings, and 
consist of a kind of dance. 


Nexi-bézi, ie, tent-pegging, lime-cutting and so on, 
is practised to a considerable extent in some parts of the 
district, In addition to these amusements are those connected 
with faira, wedding feasts and so on, which only come occa- 
sionally, but to which all resort whenever they get the chance. 

The higher classes, too, indulge much in hawking, coursing 
and shooting. 

When a child is born, the Mullén ia sent for and calls 
the bang or azin in the clild’s ear. ~— 

If the child is a boy, eight annas or one rupee and some 
cloth is given tothe Mullin, and there is much rejoicing. 
If the child is a girl, some grain only is given. A small portion 
of gur and ajwain (Apium-involucrotum) are mixed together, 
and a few grains are placed in the child’s mouth, and this is 
done daily for three days. On the fourth day the female 
relatives are all collected, and the child’s paternal aunt places 
the child on its mother’s breast, from which time it is suckled 
by its mother, and a present is then made to the aunt. On 
the seventh day the ndi (barber) is sent for, and the child's 
head is shaved, and the nai gets a money present, 
and a small money present is also made to other kamins. 
On the seventh day the mother and child are bathed, and the 
head of the family names the child, and food and sweets are 
distributed to the relations. T'his is all done when the child is 
a boy ; when it is a girl much less fuss is made. 


The boys are circumcised up to the age of eight yeara by 
the mii. Gur and sweets aro distributed, and the mdt is 
paid from one rupee to ten for performing the operation. 


Except in Attock, the customs connected with betrothal are 


ei with betrothal moat 
otek force a as follows : 


When the parents of the children arrange a marriage, they 
appoint a date upon which the boy’s father provides some 10 or 
12 sérs of gur, Rs. 4 or 5in cash, clothes for the girl and 
jewels according to their station, and a clove; these things aro, 
placed on the head of the ndi or barber, and sent to the 
girl's house. 


The girl’s father or guardian takes the gur inside, and — 


the nat takes care of the rest. That night the girl’s father 
ae a feast to the boy's father and others, and next morning 
he girl’s relations assemble and feast the guests, and place the 
gur sent by the boy’s father before all the relatives af the 
girl; andthe other things,—the jewels, clothes, clove, &c.,— 
taken Foye i of by the ndi are placed in a thd! or open vessel, 
and placed before the girl's relatives. 


| 
| 
| 
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In the Pindigheb tahsil among certain classes from Rs. Chapter IIT, C. 


60 to Rs, 100 in cash is also placed in the ¢thdl. Tho 
Mallén is present at this time. In accordance with the 


Shara Muhammadi the promise of marriage or Shara Jawab Pe iki 


Social Life. 
ustoms connect. 
betrothal 


is repeated three times by the girl and boy themselves aug marriage. 


if they are at full age, by their guardians for them if they 
are not. 

The gur is then divided amongst all those present, and 
the other articles are taken by the girl’s relatives, and one 
rupee is given to the Mullan and annas six to the nai 
or barber, and the boy’s father and relatives take leave, 
receiving from the girl's relatives one rupee in cash, a pagri, 
some two sérs of gur;and the clove brought by them 
colored with éesar or saffron is at the same time returned 
by the girl’s father to the boy’s father. Occasionally, too, 
pagris are given to some of those accompanying the boy's 
father. The girl’s father then feeds his own relatives and 
dismisses them. The girl’s female relatives sing songs of 
rejoicing at this time. | 

In Attock the custom is somewhat different. The boy's 
father goes to the girl's village in the afternoon and sits 
at a Aujra, with a musician with him, who, however, is 
kept out of sight: then the girl's father p a food , 
feeds the boy's father and those with him; this m 
as hora. After this they sit together on a mat or carpet, 
and the nai, on behalf of the girl's family, places sugar in 
a éhal before them. The boy's relatives then  placo 
jewels and money in this vessel, The nai of the girl’s family 

s been previously instructed as to how much is to be put into 
the vessel, and until this amount has been put in, the nai 
continues to ask for more. When the amount is complete, the 
néi takes up the vessel and places it before the girl's 
relatives, who sit apart; the girl's father then takes out as much 
as pleases him, and returns the thal tothe boy’s father and 
relatives. 

Then all the girl’s relatives come and join the boy’s rela- 
tives, and all sit together, and the ndi then brings acup of 
sharbat and hands it to the boy’s father or the head of his 
family with a civil speech ; and the musicians who accompanied 
the boy’a father, and who have been kept at the back-ground 
till now, strike up, and all the women of the girl’s family throw 
color over the boy’s relatives, and sharbat is handed to 
all, The Mallaén is then called, and the betrothal is form- 
ally entered into, and each party then goes off to ifs own 
house, and guris distributed to the girl’s relatives, and 
money tothe Kamins. 


On the third day after this, the boy’s sisters, with a male 
and female relative, take vegetables, ség, rice and milk, and 
bring it to the girl’s house. This the girl's relatives take, kee 
their guests one night, and next morning dismiss them with 
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Chapter IIT,C. a present of bhochhan or shawl, or some cash; this is 
tocial Life. ed milni or meli, After this, if the girl’s household 
i _ connect. 22 ee: the boy's female relatives pay a visit to the girl’s, taking 
ed with betrothal the boy with them, and clothes, consisting of a bhochhan 
and marriage. or shawl, Co agate each of the female relatives accompanying 
the boy. They remain one night and go back, the boy remain- 
ing for some days. He ia then dismissed with some clothes and 
i Ting, accompanied by the girl’s female relatives, who also 
each receive a bhochhan from the boy's father or guardian. 
This is known as “pair-gala.” After this, up: to the time of } 
the wedding at each I'd, presents sre made to the girl's family 
hy the boy’s family of jewels, clothes, gur, rice and so on. 


Betrothal in this district usually takes place, for the boy 
between the ages of Sand 15, and for the girl before her ‘+. 
twelfth year. 

After an interval, the boy's friends proceed to discuss a 
date for the marriage with the girl’s friends, and similar 
ceremonies and courtesies are gone through again ; colored 
threads are also presented ; and when the date has been fixed, 
a knot is tied on this thread for each day remaining, some- 
times bythe Mullin, sometimes by the Brahinan, although 
the parties are Musalmins ; this is known as gandh. 
Among the Pathéns of Pindigheb and Attock, an estimate 
19 made of the cost of the wedding, and this is paid by the 
eel family tothe girl’s, in the shape of rice, ghi, goats, 
mo. 


>} ie 


After fixing the date, the parents of both parties despatch 
aroall presents of gur, &c., to their more distant selshaves 
and friends by the hands of the ndi, who receives small 
presents of cash, two annas or four annas, or of grain, Fifteen 
days before the wedding, the women of the family coma together 
and sing, which they do nightly thereafter until the - wedding 
day. Seven days, or in some cases four days, before the 
wedding, except among the Pathins, mayin, a sort of - 
bisonit, made ef ata and. gur cooked in oil, is distributed ; 
twenty-five of these are placed before the bride, and the rest 
are kept in reserve. When the bridegroom comes, two of these 
aro given to each of the special intimates, and the reat are 
then divided amongst the guests. This custom is not 
universal, At the same time that these cakes are prepared, 
the gana is tied round the bridegroom's right wrist. ‘This 
13 & black string of wool with an ironring with some sarson, 
&o., tied on to it. This is known as finda, The custom 
of binda follows that of mayan. 


; 
4 
% 
: 
q 
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The day before the wedding, or, if the bridegroom lives 
pear the bride,on the morning of the wedding, the women 
of the bridegroom’s family go with him about 4p.u. to fill 
their gharah with water, taking musicians with them singin 
a they Bo ; they fill one gharah and a small vessel with 
Water and return tothe house, and placing the bridegroom 
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on the chauki, or low stool, they mix oil, flour, turmeric Chapter , 
(haldi), &c., with curds, and therewith they wash the boy’s ,. fea 
head. Each woman dips her finger five times in the mixture and Social Life. 
places it on the lad’s head; then the ndi shampoos and.y wig hecthal 
bathes him, and the women throw small sams into the vessel and marriage, _ 
for the nadf and musicians, who divide it. After bathing 
him, the nai places water in the bridegroom’s hand, who 
* scatters it to the four cardinal points, said to be indicative of a 
desire to include all in happiness similar to his own; then some 
embers are placed in a small earthenware cop, and some 
harmal seeds are thrown into them, which emit an odour: 
this is placed before the boy to avert the evil eye; the 
boy then kicks this over and gets up off his chair, and, 
putting on a black blanket, goes and sits with his friends 
and enta confectionery with them. Then the women of the 
family color the bride and bridegroom’s feet and hands 
with cochineal (meindi}, and their own hands also. The order 
of these ceremonies is sometimes altered. The bridegroom's 
friends assemble a day or two before the wedding and are 
a fed by his family ; then, when the bridegroom is ready to 
. start for the bride’s house, a wreath is tied round his fore- 
- head, of tinsel and flowers, and he is dressed,in his best, 
’ and the mdi gets his old clothes. The bridegroom is then 
uddressed as Mahirija, and is made moch of, and clothes 
y are distributed also to near relatives, who then wear them, 
and these in their turn make presents to the bridegroom and 
his family in cash of sums corresponding to their station in 
life, and small money presents are made to the kamina. 





——— - 
w a 


The bridegroom then mounts his horse, salutes his near 
| female relatives, cach of whom gives him some coin, and his 
| sister offers grain to his horse, and holds his halter, and 
he makes her a present, and the marriage procession then 
starts for the bride's house. Any shrine passed in the way 
ig saluted and an offering made. 


The girl is treated much in the same way up to the 
day of the wedding, and is then placed in retirement (parda), 
and other girls of her ownage assemble round her. When 

3 the bridegroom's procession arrives, néza-bizi, &o., goes on in 
< front of the house. Then the women of the bride's house 
’ turn out and throw Persian lilac seeds at the bridegroom’s 
party and abuse them ; the bridegroom’s party then presents 
. ur to them, and the whole party adjourn to some large 
milding arranged for the purpose, and the nai of the 
bride's family gives a cup of milk to the bridegroom, who 
gives him two annas. Then the potter brings some sharbat 
and gives it to the bridegroom and guests, and he gets two 
annas. Then one rupee is sent to the girl’s house ; and then 
the bride’s family feast the guests who accompany the 
bridegroom, then the guests of their own connexion, and then 


: fakirs, beggars, &c. 
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Then at night the women take the bridegroom to a 


place by himself, where lights are set out, and sing obscene 
songs. Later the women take the boy ont with them and 


Customs connect: ambulate the village singing similar songs. In the morn- 


ed with betrothal 


Customs enonect- 


od with 


ing the boy is brought to the house of the girl’s father, and 
the carpenter knocks in five pegs into the door, which the 
bridegroom takes out, giving the farkhdn a small money 
present of from one to six annas. Then the bride and 
bridegroom are bathed and dressed. 

After that, the friends of both parties assembloin a suitable 
place, and the marriage contract, or nikdh, is performed 
by the Mullin. The girl’s friends answer for her, and 
the bridegroom answers for himself, and the . iy is 
witnessed by four witnesses and the dower fixed. 
gots from ono rapee four annas to five r for performin 
the ceremony. Then the bridegroom is taken into the bride’s 
house, where he seats the bride on a bed, and presents are 
made to the bride at this time, and presents are given by 
the bridegroom to the kamina of the bride’s house, and 
the bride is then placed in a litter and sent off with her 
hosband, 

In Chach the expenses of the wedding are all borne by the 
bridegroom’s family, and not by that of the bride. 

When the bride reaches her husband's door, the litter is 
placed on the ground in front of it, and the females of the 
family abuse her, and the bridegroom’s mother, after moving 
the water, she has brought, round the bride’s head three times, 
tries to drink it, which the bridegroom does not permit her to 
do; the litter is then taken into the house, and the ndi's 
wife remains with the girl. 

In the morning the kahdrs and kamins, who come for 
the litter, get presents and are dismissed. In the after- 
noon the threads on the boy’s and girl's wrists are removed, 
each by the other. 

This is a description of the marriage of an ordinary land- 
holding Musalmdén zamindér in this district. There are 
slight differences observable in different parts of the district, 
most of which have, however, been noted. 

97. When any Musalmdn dies, his relatives ara sum- 
moned by the nai or other kamin, and the female rela- 
tives assemble and weep round the body. His male relatives 
in this district go themselves to dig his grave, and preparations 
are made for the funeral feasts. | 

If the deceased is a male, the Imam of the masjid 
bathes the body ; if a female, the women of the family bathe 
and lay it out, andthe shrond is prepared of white cotton 
cloth, "a Pd a are taken up in a man’s grave 
clothes, which consist of a suit fitting to the body, and two 
long winding sheets. 
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When the grave is ready, the bed on which the body is Chapter IL C- 
lying is lifted hy the near relatives and carried to the grave, 9:0) pte. 
those accompanying it repeating the Kalma as they go, 

having prepared themselves as for prayer. At some distance og with death. 
from the grave-yard the bed is set down with its head to the 

north and its feet to the south. The Mullan stands on 

the east side and turns his face towards Mecca, and 

the by-standers range themselves in three rows behind him. 

Prayers are then said, and charity is collected from Rs. 3 

to Rs, 40 in cash, or grain from 4 to 20 maunds, with copies 

of the Qoran. The Qorén is first passed round from hand 

to hand, and then the money, grain and copies of the 

sacred book are distributed. The charity thus collected is 

known as the “askat.” Itis divided into three shares; oue 

share goes to the Imam of the Masjid who leads the prayer, 





— one share to the kaming or village servants, and one share to 
the other Mullins, Darweshes and the poor who may be 
present. 


After this the body is taken to the tomb, and lowered 
into it. The grave is always made north and south, and the 
head is placed north and the feet south, the face, as far as 
may be, being turned towards the te and Mecca; 
the winding clothes are then loosened and the tomb is closed 
with stones and filled in with earth and gravel, made into a 
% mound, One stone is set up at the head and a smaller one 

at the feet, and thorns are placed over the grave to keep off 
animals. The imam then stands at the west of the grave 
and exhorts the people that all mustdie, and then gives forth 
the call to prayer or bang. 


Then the relatives and others who have come in are fed by 
| the deceased's relatives. After four days charity is again 
dispensed, and for the next four Thursdays the Mullins 
nrefed. After forty days charity 1s dicpauled and thereafter 
one day in each year is fixed for a commemoration feast, to 
which the relatives bring contributions with them, and. all 
the brotherhood; the Mullin and tmams, any strangers 
wlio may be present, or any mendicants who may ask for it, 
are fed, and as much as twenty maunds of flour and ten 
maunds of meat are sometimes consumed. These funeral 
< feasts and expenses are nearly as great a strain upon the 
resources of the people asthe expenses of their weddings. 
Colonel Cracroft’s view of the character of the ar Characters. 
of the district may be gathered from what has been already 
quoted from his Settlement Heport in paragraph 67 :— 
——_ ‘ Murder and crimes of violence are not nearly s0 common 
as they were, and 30 years of Inw and order have not been 
without their effect even on the Pathaén and the Khatiar, 
but the fondness for faction and pronenese to bitter quarrels, 
handed down from previous generations, have only been 
very partially modified. The inhabitants of the western tracts— 


® Li a" ooh 
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Chapter IIIc. the Pathans, Khatiars, Jandal, Awins, Johdris, and Ghebis 
Boci,) Vife However, deserve this description far more than the hillmen 
tial Life. in the east. . 
te slesmaian So praia the rural population of the district 
may be described as robust and energetic, of good physique 
and with many manly qualities. One thing strikes every 
officer who mingles much with them, and that is the heartiness 
of their enjoyment and the reality of their laughter, not only 
at the jokes of the schih, but at their own and thoeo of 
their comrades. The hill people, especially the Sattis and 
Kethwals, too, are often characterized by a certain frank- 
ness of their own. They will sit with one on the hillside 
and discuss all manner of subjects without a trace of 
mauvaisshonte, and although many of the tribes are quarrel- . 
some, vindictive and deceitful, there is always the feeling — 
present that one is dealing with «a race of men. That the 
character of these tribes will much improve under firm, 
steady and just rule, can hardly be doubted, but the dis- 
trict certainly requires firmness as much as any Cis-Indus 
district of the Panjab to keep it in good order.” 


The District Superintendent of Police in his report for 
1885 bays c—= ff Tha normal crimes of the districk are murder, 
burglary with viclence, and mischief by tre. To these mny 
be added cattle poisoning, especially in Chhachh. In 1885 there 
were thirty murders in the district. In 1893 there wore 16.” 
wtributi | Out of a total population of 887,194 not less than 4 
tho Population ac. 835,924, or 24 per cent., speak Panjabi ; about 20,000 are re- 
eng to language. turned as 4 ae rs Pashtu and 19,500 Urdu. Pashtu is 
spoken in the Makhad ilika of the Pindigheb tabsil, lying 
alongside the Indos between Kilabigh and Khushalgarh, 
and in the northern portion of the Attock tahsil, in what | 
is called the Chhachh ilika. The inhabitants of the Makhad Z 
ilika are Sagri Pathins ; of the Chhachh ilika, © miscellaneous £ 
body allied to the Yosafzai Pathins of the Peshiwar dis- 
trict. There are several dialects of Panjabi spoken in this 
district. The loli of the residents of the Murree hills is 
very different from that of the Pothowir plain below in the 
Rawalpindi, Kahuta and Gujar Khan tabsils. In Fatehjang 3 
and Pindigheb a third dialect is spoken, resembling more the ‘ 
Janguage spoken by the residents of the hills round Sakesar | 
gad the Thal beyond, which is again not very different from 
the Mooltan language, The Pothowar dialect’ is allied to the 
Panjabi of the Nosthern Punjab : that of Gheb to the Punjabi 
of the South-west Punjab. The Urdu Speaking inhabitants 
of the district consist of the better educated classes, and of 
temporary residents whose homes are down country, It takes 
a District Officer some time to understand all the various 
patows spoken in the district. 
_The following table shows, according to the census of 
lé91, the languages spoken by cach 10,000 of the population, 
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| Forther information on thie subject will be found in ¢ Chapter 
Census Report, Chapter IX and Tables — pedi ey sr pebis 
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_ On the subject of the educational attainments of tho _Distribationof the 

district, Mr. Steedman wrote in 188] :-— H papi ael naga 
.,.. . Lhe population of this district appears to be remarkabl 
illiterate. the male thorn only § in 100 can read swt 
write or are at school. The great mass of the population is 
utterly uneducated. The females are worse than the men. 
About one woman in 300 has been or is being educated ; only 
763 out of 371,225 can read and write, Grouped according to 
religions, the table below gives in percentages the results of the 
census :-— 
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Chapter III, 0. According to the census of 1891, 10 in every 100 of the 
— . “male epuletien can read and write or are at school, instead of 8 
Social Life. in 1881. Of women 1,650 out of 408,707 can read or write. The 
: tars sciggecdsit table below gives the percentages according to religion for the 
fog toeducation. census of 1891. These figures show distinct improvement over 











those for 1881. 
RELIGION. r 

Hiodis . 3 
Sikhs 
Jaina 
Mohammadans 
Christians 
Pirsis 

As was to be expected, the Muhammadan portion of the 
population, inother words, the agricultural class, is grossly A 


ignorant. Only two persons in a hundred can read and write, 
and only one is learning. Jains appear to be given a better 
education than Sikhs, and Sikhs than Hindis. The district 
cannot be congratulated on the literary acquirements of its 
inhabitants. ) 
Female education is at a very low ebb in the district, but 3 
has been lately making considerable progress. Female schools | 
have been set on foot in the district,as in Jhelum lately, 
chiefly owing to the exertions of Biwa Khem Singh of Kallar. F 


The following table shows the number educated among ; 
every 10,000 of each sex according to the census returns of 186 ; 
_ and 1891 :— 









Total population. 


: —esl 


Rural population. 





lesa 1881 | 1801 1881 | 1891 
Under instraction .., im] oS 198 195 
MaAaLea ra 3 sl 

Can read and write ... hie | a Bot Too 
| 
gy 

, ¢ Under instruction ... | 58 | ay 30 180 
EWAL Ea : ba 

es readand write ... S| 3 O06 404 
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Europeanand Eurasians 


Native Christinns 

Hindda ... aes eg aie 33 2209 
Mausalmins— tis = A +3 | 3,051 
Bikha ie a, a. 4b | 1,193 
Others 44, | 


Children of agriculturista*® 
» Of non-ngriculturista ... 





——— —<———$— i, 
* Statistics of the numberof girla who are the children of agricaliurista or 
non-agricalturista have not been recorded. 

There are five presses in Rawalpindi as follows :— 

(1). The “ Guolshan-i-Ponjab.” This was started b 
Bata Mal, a book-seller, in 1882. It is alithographic press an 
is employed mostly in printing off books, notices, forma, &c. 

(2). The * Egerton Press,” which was started in 1880 by 
Narain Das who has since died, and has been succeeded by his 
younger brother Jiva Ram. It isa lithographic and English 
typographic press and is employed in printing notices, forms 
and newspapers. It issues the following papers :— 

(3). The “ Punjab Times,” a small English advertising 
sheet, bi-weekly (every Wednesday and Saturday). 
Its circulation is said to be about 300 copies. 

(a). The“ Téjul Akhbér,” asmall vernacular paper, 
every Saturday, circulation about 350 copies. 

(iii). “Tigerand Sphinx,” is issued monthly. It is a 
military paper and is edited by Military Officers. Its 
circulation amounts to about 1,300 copies. 

(5). “The Victor Press.” This was started in 1890, It 
is a lithographic and English typographic press. Printing is 
done both in English and vernacular. It is chiefly employed in 

a notices, forms, &c. The proprietor is Léla Gobind 
ershad., 

(4). “The Frontier Exchange Press” is a lithographic 
and English typographic press. It was started by Mamunji 
in 1889, and is employed in printing notices, dc. 

(5) The “Star Press” was started in 1883. It is an 
English typographic press, printing notices, forms, &c. 
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Chapter ITI, C. Indigenous schools are noticed in Chapter VA. 
Social Life. There is a branch of the “ Arya Samaj ” in Rawalpindi 
Native Bamdjes, city, which meets every Sunday. It was established in Sep- 
7 tember 1877. Its members regard the Vedas only as of great 
authority, and are more or less pure theists, and lay great stress 

on the learning of Sanskrit. 

 §imce 1893, the “A Samij” here, like the parent 
Sam4j at Lahore, has been divided into two parties, one of which 
considers the use of meat objectionable and the other not. The 4 
members of both parties hold their meetings separately. « 


There is also a branch of the “ Wachdér Sabha” known as 
“ Aluwilia,” which meets every Sunday. This was started in 
1881, and has for its object the improvement of morals and 
axtension of knowledge. 


The “Sajjan Sabha” is partly a charitable, partly a 
religious society, founded in Rawalpindi in November 188], by 
Bhagat Jawila. Charity is disbursed at its head-quarters to all 
demanding it, for which purposes collections are made among 
its richer members. This is now well known in the city. 


The “Gura Sikh Singh Sabha” was established in July 
1883, This recognizes Guru Govind Singh as the founder of j 
their religion. This meets every Sunday, and has for its object 
the conversion of other Hindiis into Sikhs, and exaltation of the # 
Sikh religion, | 


A number of immigrants from the neighbourhood of Bhera 
im the Shahpur district, have settled in the Rawalpindi city, 

and have formed a society among themselyes known as the 
“Sukhdait Sabha Bharochia.” This was established in 1883, 

and is a kind of mutual improvement society, This printaa ~- 
report of the doings of its members and of the society every . 
three months, 


The Anjaman-i-Islamia, Rawalpindi and Murree. This was 
established in 1893, and is partly a charitable and partly a 
religious society. The Anjiman meets for the disposal of 
business, usually once a quarter, or oftener if the state of the 
business so reqiures, | $ 


Poverty and _ The question of the wealth and poverty of the people 
wealth of the people is far too large a one to be discussed in a single paragraph. 


All that need be said here is, that the district has made 
enormous strides in prosperity since annexation, and that in 
general the zamindérs of the district, though not rich, are well- 
to-do in their station, and the tract is not over-burdened with 
pete data nebyre Oe towns are poor, as these are in most 
towns. Those in the villages depend almost entirely on the 
harvest, as they are usually paid in kind. 4 
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The license-tax and theincome-tax have not affected any Chapter IIL. D. 
large proportion of the inhabitants, but the statistics of income- Tribes aa 
tax are given below for the fiva years ending 1893 :— a9 28 se 
wealth of the people. 





Ageesamont. 
















'| Number tared =... | BO 22 Ro 90 
|| Amount of tax... 3613 | 3,808) 3406 |) o71e 
1 | Nomber taxed eae | 1 2 1 

(| Amoant of “ax... 2187 | 2,808 3,083 42 


es 


|Nomber taxed ... 
Amount of tax ... 





1532] 1417| 1,478 
ctl 31,879 | 33,112 


1,625 | | sass 1,569 


| Nomber tared ... 
LY, ‘| Amount of tax ., 





Number taxed .. 
Amount of tnx... 





nat { 






Nore :—These igure are taken f from polenta 8 aod 10 of the Income-taz 
Administration Eeport. 
The figures are for financial year and not for agricultural year, 


Table No. XXXIV gives statistics for the license tax for 
each year since its imposition. 


SECTION D.—TRIBES AND CASTES. 


The principal tribes of the district may be classed Statistics and 
local distri distribution of 














as follows :— 

Caste or tribe. Number, Caste or tribe.  ‘Nomber, 
AMEN je~ “tn 199,812 | Betti 5 as Odd 
Arora .. | 13,620 | Eethwil itn cee: | 1,8a4 
Bilooh,&e. kts 737 | Dhanié! healt ® Wes 8,227 
Bhatti L432 | Sayad ... i al 21,427 
Paihia a ew $0,151 | Ghekh .. 0 a oon 93,157 . 
Jat Se 93,903 | Gujar un tes 25,864 
Fanjum vec Gees 13,803 | Gakhar.. 4. 9 v 7,714 
Chobéa i. eae | 6,844] Moghal...  «. «| 33,108 
BiiWiG :<aiz = NPPtS 143964) Mali. 48,324 
Dhind 4. 0 | 18,878 
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Chapter IlI,D. §= The chief social distinctions observed are those of Saha 
Tribes and Castes °" zamindér. The use of the term Sahu is ‘entirely depend- 
Statistics an aecut on the tribe; the poorest coolie belonging to certain 
local distribution of tribes would be recognized as a Sahu; the richest zamindér 
tribes and caster. not belonging to one of these could not call himself so, and 
would not attempt to. The origin of the term is not very clear. 
It has been explained as derived from the word “ asl,” and that 
“Sahu” means a man of an asl khandan, but the derivation 
* is given for what itis worth only. The term is much more 

commonly used in the eastern than in the western portions of the + 

district. The Gakhars and Janjuds are pre-eminently Sahu, | 

and all the tribes claiming to be converted Raéjpiita call them- 


selves BO. 
Dhinds, Dhaniils, Kethwals and Sattis, all hill tribes, also 
claim to be Sahiis. : : 


The zamindér almost always cultivates his own land ; 
the Sahn often does not, never if he can help it, but the 
great majority are now obliged to do so by their cireum- 
stances, ‘The term means, asnearly as possible, of “ gentle- 
blood.” 

To take the tribes in detail :— 


The Awdns, The history of the Awdn tribe has been already given | 
in the Settlement Reports of the Shahpur and Jhelum districts, &- 
paragraph 73, page 36, and in Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, pages 521, 
561, 563, 570, and 571. They are numerically very important in 
this district, and are to be found in every tahsil, but are strongest 


in tahsil Pindigheb, in the north-east, round Jand, and in the 
Jandal ilaka, The Awans of that tract belong chiefly to the : 
Kutbshahi Division. Awiins, as a rule, will not give their dangh- ’ 


ters in marriage to any but Awdns. 

The Golris, who own a number of villages in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil, north-east of Réwalpindi, including the well-known 
village of Golra, are Awins. They do not bear a good character 
aren now, and Colonel Cracroft in his report speaks of them 
thos :— 

« They levied black mail on the road sonth of the Mérgalla, 
and are one of the most marauding tribes in the district.” They 
= not nearly as industrious as the other branches of 
the tribe. 


‘e 


The Awéns in general are good and hard-working caltiva- 
tors,and their villages are usually prosperous and well-to-do, 
Awéos have been recorded as proprictors of 32 villages in tahsil 
Pindigheb, of 14 in tahsil Attock, 42 in tahsil Gujar Khan ; or 


S$inall. The principal branches of the Awins found in this 
distriet are Kutbshahi, Bogdial, Chechi, Sadkal, Saiddn, Koreshi. 
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The Khattars claim a common ca se the oslaay aah _ Chapter III, D. 
Awfng repudiate theconnexion. The Awins occupy 4 high, Dub, | os masts 
not the big hest place in the social scale among the tribes of the 2ribes and Castes. 
district. ‘The principal men of the Awan tribe in 1837 were as 

follows :—Chaudhri Muhammad Ali of Chahr Harpdl, Mawaés 

Khan of Miri Kanjar, Lal Khan of Kot Chaj)t. , 
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The Biloch element is unimportant in the district, and does  Biloch. 
not require discussion. 


The Bhattis are found in the Gujar Khan tahsil. Thoy  Bhattis. 
claim to be, and are generally, acknowledged as Rajpats, but 
: they do not occupy a high position, but are good cultivators 
Bhattis own nine villages in tahsil Rawalpindi. In tahsil Gujar 
Khan, where they own many more, they are included with other 
Rajpits. 





There are two Pathdn settlements; one in the north-west Patbéus. 
corner of the district at and round Makhad inthe Pindigheb 
tahsil, is of Sagri Pathdns, a branch of the Bangash Khel, allied 
to the Khattaks: the otheris inthe Attock tahsil, chiefly in 
the Chhachh ilika, allied to those of Yusafzai, on the opposite side 
of the Indus in the Peshiwar district. The country lying between 
these two settlements of Pathins on the banks of the Indus is 

#« occupied by Khattars and Kutbshihi Awéns. Colonel Cracroft 

: believed that these Pathdins came in with Mahmud of Ghazni, at 
which time the Chhachh plain was being slowly reclaimed from the 
river Indus. The word Chhachh in fact is said to be derived from 
Chhechh, a Pokktoo word, meaning “ island” or “‘ swamp.” The 
Pathins of Chhachh and Burbin, however, now appear to bea 
mixed tribe. They are generally good cultivators ; they do not 
differ much from their brethren across the Indus, and have no 
subdivisions worth recording. : 


The chief man ofthe Sagri Pathins was Gholém Muham- 
mad Khan, always known as the Khan of Makhad. He was 
aman of considerable influence and of strong character. He 
died in 1887 and was succoeded by his son Fakir Muham- 
mad Khan who also died in 1890, leaving an only son, named 
Sher Muhammad Khan, who was born on Ist January 1877, 

. and is now a ward of the Court. Fakir Muhammad Khan did 
1 not bear the same high character which his father did. He 
was at bitter feud with the Parachis of the town of Makhad. 


Among the Attock Pathins may bo mentioned Mir Alam 
Khan, of Ghiirghashti, who received a zaminddérs inam of Rs. 
150, died in May 1892, and wassuceeeded by his ndson 
Najab Khan, Muzaffar Khan, of Malk Mala, Amir Khan, of 
Waisa, and Akbar Khan, of Burhan. Ali Akbar, of Yasin, is 
also a prominent man, but his character is not very good, 
and he is litigious and deceitful. The subdivisions of Pathans, 
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Chapter III, D. according tothe census of 1891 are shown in the following 
table :— 
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Chali], 1324 
tak | 199 
ach | Pa 

‘dthnn G 

fallag | g8.586 
Musakhel ae 590 | —_——— 
it | 331 Total Pathing 30,161 
Pathins have been recorded as owners of 7 villages 
in Pindigheb, and of 48 villages in tahsil Attock. .Ghazan 
Khan, a Pathén, well known for his loyalty, and who did 
Service in connexion with the Patna-Sitéra plot, was 
recorded 453 proprietor of a fine estate in tahsil Kahuta, 
granted to him in reward for his services. He has since died 
and been succeeded by his son, Ibrahim Khan. 

Nore.—Mir Alam Khan, of Ghérghashti, died in May 1802 and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Najab Khan. Asaf Khan, of Malk Mals, died in May 
1201, and waa succeeded by hiy son, Muffarar Khan. 

Parkcbie, The principal settlements of Paréchis are at Makhad 


and Attock, both onthe Indus. They are a race of traders, 
whose transactions extend to Turkistén and the Khénates, 
cone converted Hindiis, and seem to be much the same 
as Ahojés. They have no peculiar customs and no su bdivi- 
sions worth mentioning. The settlement at Attock is not. 
flourishing, owing tothe diversion of trade by the construc- 
sion of the Attock bridge, They have no men of any note, 


Jate. The Jats in this district are strongest in taheil Gujar Khan, 
of the total area of which they cultivate nearly a third. They 
are also found in the Rawalpindi and Kahuta tahsils. 


The Jats of this district may be roughly described as the 
low caste agriculturists, who have not the courage, or who do 
not care to claim a Réjpiit ancestry. It is not very clear 
veeey came into this district, or whence; though it is 
certain that they are all converted Hindis, and must have 
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come originally from the east, if they are not aboriginal Chapter III, D. 
tribes or their descendants. It need hardly be said that, phy-_ ari 
sically and in appearance, no difference can be discerned TTibes and Castes 
between the ordinary Rajpit and the ordinary Jat. Probably 7#** 
the Zaminddrsa mentioned in paragraph $24 of the Rawalpindi 
Settlement Report include the tribes that are now returned as 
Jats, though other tribes that have now claimed to be Rajpiits 
are also included. The Settlement Officer's remarks in that 
paragraph were probably true twenty-five years ago, but 
now every agriculturist could give his particular tribe. The 
Jats are excellent cultivators, Mallidrs take the first place, 
and afterthem come the Jats. There are no subdivisions 
of sufficient importance tobe shown separately. In social 
position the Jat is atthe bottom of the agriculturists’ scale. 
Jats have been recorded as proprietora in 26 villages in 
tahsil Gujar Khan. They, however, own much land in villages 
in which they are not the principal proprietors. The follow- 
ing have been included as Jats in this district, Ahir Han, 
Bains, Lulhal, Bagwal, Kamidl, Jatal. 


The Janjuis rank next to the Gakhars in this Janjéas. 

district in the social scale. There are not many families of . 
this tribe in the district. ‘ha principal Janjua settlements 
are at Kahuta and in some villages nearthe extremity of the 
Khairi-Murat range, ‘There are many more in the Jhelam 
district; and the history of the tribe will be found in the 
Jhelum Settlement Report, Part I, Section I, paragraph 47, and 
in Griffin's Punjab Chiefs, pages 602—606. They are very 
proud oftheir ancestry, make good soldiers, but bad agri- 
culturists. They are usually addressed as ‘ Raja,” and stand 
very high in social rank, Their widows do not re-marry, 
and they only give their daughters to danjuias or Saiads, 
There are no subdivisions which call for special mention. 
The Janjuiis are a Réjpit tribe, and traces of Hindu origin 
are to be seen in some of their marriage customs. According 
to popular legend, the Janjuds, whoare first mentioned by 
Baber, once held the whole of the Pothowér country, until 
driven out by the Gakhars. They are mentioned by Baber as 
having held the country between Bhera and Niléb, the culti- 
vators being Jats and Gujars. 

Alla Dittu Khan, Dulal, a man of good character and of 
considerable inflaence; and Ali Mardén Khan and his nephew 
Burhan Alia, son of Bikar Khan, who was murdered in 1882, of 
Mator, are the heads of the principal Janjua families of the 
district. ? 

Chohiins only own four villages in the district, and do Chohins, 
not require special mention here. 

A large number of the tribes of the district claim tobe néjpate 
of Réjpat origin, but it is not always quite clear which are 
Rajpits and which Jats, 
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Chapter III, D. The following table, however, gives the subdivisions as 


(25 accepted forthe purposes of the census of 1891; but allow- 
ip and Castes: nce for errors must be made as regards the figures, as noted 








Rajputs. in the Census Report. The principal Rajpat tribes will now 
be discussed separately :— 
Subdivisions of Rajpite. | 
. 
] 
Chéubdin aye 66i4| Niro em 6st 
Chhib ass inh ote 512 | Pothinia ae Ter | Fi} 
Dhesttl 30 us | 8,327 | Pathidl TE wii 20 
Dhedi_—... sue va | 163 | Poowar | 3,102 
Duadwal ... su ee | 6 | Raghbanai ra —_ Is 
Goaurm vn en =: 62% Rinjhn ws ies 2a 
Ghorewala md 7, Rathor “a ee a8 
Golera ,.. Sat tr lé | Salabria 13 
Gondal ane ane ask raf FE Satti Db 
veda Se Se aa} sil 440 
Janjum i ice 13,506 | Tiwdna ... i 
daswil ri 4 | Tonwir ,.. ies Bb 
Joia has Sis aid 27 Miscellaneoua ... a0 062 
Kaniil 4... ra ane sod | Total Hajpite ... 1,42, 8-4 
Ratil oe 1 
Jobdris. The Maliks of Pindigheb now enjoy chaharams in 
26 villages, amounting to Ne. 2,701, and other similar grants 


amounting to Rs, 800, and have besices a jagir in perpetuity 
of the village of Notheh amonnting to Rs. 844. They have 
a preponderating influence in Pindigheb, but the uncle, Aulia 
Khan, and nephew, Nawaéb Khan, are not on good terms, 
and much quarrelling and litigation takes piece between them. 
Since this was written Nawib Khan has died. | 
Their influence in the tahsil is so great that native 
officials who do not please them are likely to find themselves y 
very uncomfortable. =: 
The four principal branches of the family are those set- 
tled at Pindigheb. Thera are Malikes of Pindigheb who are 
the heads of the family; the family of Dandi and Langridl, 
that of Kamlid] and thatof Khunda. They are a strong, high- 
spirited race, much given to hawking and field sports of all kinds ; 
neza-bazi being much practised among them and the Maliks 
especially, and Itbir Khanand Jahin Khan of Khunda are 
great horse-breeders, and are seldom without several good 
animals, They are, however, very quarrelsome and litigious, 
and when their position allows it, tyrannical and overbearing. 
The relations between Johdra proprietors and their cultivating 
tenants are generally very much strained... 
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Aulia Khan, of Pindigheb, isa man of strong character, 
but quarrelsome and overbearing. Itbir Khan, of Khunda, 
who succeeded his uncle Abdulla Khar, a man held in very 
high estimation, has produced very different impressions on differ- 
ent officers with whom he has come in contact. Suffice it to say 
that he has in no degree succeeded to the reputation, although he 
has the position of his uncle. Jahn Khan, another member 
of the same family, also of Khunda, bears a very high character. 
Allayér Khan, of Kamlial, ia nota man of much mark. The 
Khonda Johdras are atill,as in Colonel Cracroft’s time, the 
best specimens of the Johdra race. The Johdra tribe has boon 
recorded as owning 61 villages in tahsil Pindigheb, 


The Ghebis inhabit the western portion of the Fatehjang 
tahsi], and are thus near neighbours of the Johdras, with 
whom they alternately intermarried and fought; the latter 
pastime being the one most frequently indulged in. The 
marriage of Mallik Aulia Khan with the daughter of Sirdér 
Fatteh Khan, of Kot, the head of the Ghebds, some 25 years 
ago, coupled with the separation of the Fatehjang tahsil 
from that of Pindigheb, has done much, however, to close 
the bitter blood fend which previously existed between the 
two tribes. The Ghebéis belong to the Tiwdéna famiiy, 
and an account of themistobe found at page 535, ef seg 
of Griffin's Panjab Chiefs. 

They very much resemble the Johdris, and are perhaps 
even fiercer and more prone to quarrels. Not only had they 
bitter feuds, with both Johdris and Alpidls, but some of the 
principal Gheba families have even more determined blood 
feuds among themselves. 

Sirdir Fatteh Khan, of Kot, who died in Febroary 1594, was 
the chief of thea Ghebis. He had magisterial powers for a long 
time and ruled the country round Kot with a rod of iron, his 
position as chief of the Ghebés, coupled with the magisterial 
powers granted to him, gave him enormous influence in his 
own immediate neighbourhood, He was a man of very strong 
character, had been loyal to the British Government in trying 
times, and lived very much at his own home. He had no 


‘sons and was allowed by Government to adopt his nephew. He 


was a great horse-breeder, and always had a large nomber 
of horses in his stable, and « great many sowd4rs, trained 
to carry lance and sword in his employ. His nephew and 
heir Gholim Muhammad Khan having predeceased him, 
Sirdar Fatteh Khan has been succeeded by his grandson Muham- 
mad Ali Khan, zon of Ghalim Mohammad Khan. 

Colonel Cracroft mentions that Budha Khan, ef Mallal, 
was an opponent of Sirdér Fatteh Khan's, This feud has 
not died out, and the Mallél family, now headed by Fatteh 
Khan, Mallél,a man of good repute, are atill at enmity with 


the Sirdar. 


Chapter ITI, D. 


Johdraa, 


Cihebaa, 


Chapter III, D. 
Ghebis. 


Alpiila, 
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Bodha Khan, Mallil, was concerned in the murder of 
Sirdir Fatteh Khan’s Kot, father at Pahag, in return for 
which Sirdar Fatteh Khan annihilated the family of Budha 
Khan, leaving only Budha Khan and his grandnephew to 
represent them. 

The murder of Muhammad Khan, Fatteh Khan’s father, 
was in retaliation for the still older murder of Ghulim Muham- 
mad Khan, chief of Pindigheb, slain by Muhammad Khan, 
s0 that the quarrel is ‘‘a very pretty one as it stands.” 


Colonel Cracroft’s description of the affair is as follows :— 


“The tract was again given to Sirdér Atar Singh, Kala- 
wila, who this time was determined to get rid of one of 


the most troublesome of the subjects of the Mahdrija. He — 


invited Rade Muhammad Khan, loaded him with presents and 
honors, aud immediately left for Peshawar. On his return 
six months after, he invited the Rao to the Fort of Pahidg, 
situated about a mile from his hereditary seat, Kot. With 
the recollection of his former reception fresh in his memory, 
Réo Muhammad Khan would not listen to the advice of his 
retainers and friends to take an escort, but went to the Sirdir 
with only a couple of followers. Secarcely had he set foot 
inside the fort, when he was attacked by Budha Khan, Mallal 
aod others, and cut down: His son lived to avenge this 
treacherous murder by the wholesale slaughter of Buddha 
Khan’s family, leaving only the latter anda young nephew, 
who are still alive, and are, as may be supposed, the bitter 
enémies of the Sirdar.” 


They cannot now openly attack each other, but it is very 
doubtful that they like each other any the better for that. 
Sirdér Fatteh Khan is, however, now by far the nost important 
and influential of thetwo. Other prominent members of the 
clan are Nawab Khan, son of Mihr Khan, of Dhurndl, and 
Aulia Khan, son of Jahin Khan, of Shahr Rie Sadulla. 


The Gheba tribe has been recorded as owring 50 villages 
in tahsil Fatehjang. 


The Alpidls inbabit the country on the banks of the 
Soin in the southern portion of the Fatehjang tahsil. 
They came to this district about tha same time es the other 
Rajptit tribes, and seem to have wandered through the country 
now contained in the Khushaib and Talagang tahsils before 
finally setiling down in their present home. There are still 
traces of their Hindu origin in their marriage ceremonies, 
ag is the case with many of the Musalmdén KAjptits of this 
district. They are a bold, lawless set of men, of fine physique 
and mach given to violent crime, and withal are good cultiva- 
tors. The principal family of Alpidls is that of the Chaudhris 
of Chakri. Chaudhri Ahmad Khan, son of Chaudhri Sher 
Khan, a quiet unassuming man of good character, has 
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Pht seh to the principal honors of me family, but Nadar Chapter III, D. 

Khan, his relative, a typical Alpial, of strong passionsand, | 7 au, 

violent temper, 18 probably tho more influential of the two. Ae 
The Alpiils own five villages in tahsi] Fatehjang. 


The Dhinds are a hill tribe of Rajpit origin, like Dbhénds. 
the Sattis, Kethwdéls and Dhanidils. They hold the north- 
western portion of the Murree hills, and also a portion of the 
Hazira district. Sir Lepel Griffin considers it doubtfnl whe- 
ther they are of Hindu origin, or whether they emigrated 
from Hazira. They themselves claim to descend from Abbas, 
the paternal uncle of the prophet, but they also claim to 
be of Réjpdt origin. An account of the tribe is given at 
page 593 of Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs. , 

These hill tribes, whether located in the Murree and 
Hazfra hills, the hills south of the Pir Panjél in Rawal- 
pindiand towards Bunher, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, 
seem to have a common origin. The Dhinds are of fair 
complexion though not of very fine physique, but iike all 

. highlanders can undergo much fatigue in their own hills. They 
kaye much pride of race, butare rather squalid in appearance ; 
the rank and file are poor, holding little land, and depend- 
ing much on their flocks and herds fora livelihood. All the hill 

tribes have a great dislike to leaving their hills even for a short 
ea time, especially in the hot weather, and they are unable to 

: suatain the heat of the plains at such seasons. Almost oll have a 
winter and a summer residence, going up with their cattle as 
high as they can manage during the hot months, returning to 
the valleys for the cold weather. They stand high on the 
social scale, being classed as Sahéa. The Dhands do not bear 
the best character among the hill tribes, and are generally 
accounted rather deceitful and untrustworthy. 

Their principal men are Mansabdar Khan, of Phulgiran, 

former!y a ‘Taheildar and now a Sub-Registrar of Kahata. *Dédan 

Khan, a very respectable lambardir of Dewal, and Samandar 

Khan of Sihanna. Except Mansabdir Khan, however, they 

are not any of them men ofany means of much prominence, and 

tribal feeling among the Dhinds is not very strong and does 

not cause them to have much respect for their chiefs. In fact 

~ they have a very strong feeling among them that ‘ one Dhand 

ig quite as good a3 another.” The Dhinds have been recorded 

as owning 42 villages in tahsil Murree and two in tahsil 
Rawalpindi. 

The Jasgaéms are a smaller hill tribe inhabiting tho Josgéue. 
small yalley north-east of Kahuta. They very much resemble 
the Dhdnds in character and physique, and claim kindred with 
them. 

They own sixteen villages in all. 


= — # Nort,—Didan Khan baa very recently been murdered. 
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_ The Sattis are the largest and most important of the 
hill tribes, They ocenpy the hills in the Murree tahsil, south of 


Spent and Castes: those occupied by the Dhdnds, and also the hills, inclading the 


Kethwal, 


great Narrar mountain in the north-west corner of the Kahuta 
tahail. 

They are probably of the same descent as the Dhinds, who 
pretend to look down on them, and in physique and general 
characteristics are similar to them, but they are distinctly of a 
superior class. They make excellent soldiers, and in some regi- 
ments are now much sought after as recruits. The Dhdind’s 
theory of the origin of the Sattia is that their progenitor was 
the illegitimate son of one Kalu Rai, an ancestor of the Dhdnds, 
by aslave girl, that he was born at Lhe foot of the Narrar 


mountain and abandoned by his parents who had lost their way, 


and was found three days afterwards by ao fabulous Brahman 
who called him sat (or penance), whence Satti. 

The Sattis absolutely repudiate this geneology, and they 
are generally accepted as Sahiis, and of the same social status 
as the other Rajpdt hill tribes, and in sincerity and general 
character they are distinctly the superior of the Dhinds, whe 
are deceitful and ill-conditioned. The principal men of the 
Satti tribe are in the Marree tahsfl, Panid Khan, son of Bira 
Khan, of Chojina, who was held to have shown loyalty with his 
tribe in the troubles of 1857, when the Dhinds attacked Murree; 
and in Kahuta, Korbin Ah Khan, grandson of Zabardast Khan, 
who is now a Subedar in one of the regiments of the Frontier 
Force, and Jahindad Khan, his uncle, both of Kamra, Tribal 
feeling is much stronger among the Sattis than among the 
Dhiinds, and they hold together and look up to their headmen 
more. 

Sattis have been recorded as owning seventeen villages in 
tahsil Murree and thirty in tahsi] Kahuta, 

The Kethwals, who claim with considerable reason to 
be the oldest settlers of the four chief hill tribes, now only 
occupy the ilika of Charilian immediately west of the Batti 
reg! § They resemble the Sattis more than the Dhinds, 
They have an old tradition to the effect that, at a time when 
they held the whole of the Murree hills, one of the women, 
named Abh, eloped with a man to the other side of the Jhelum. 
Nearly all the able-bodied men of the tribe went in pursuit. 
They came to a frozen lake which they mistook for hard ground, 
and settled down upon it for the night and lit their fires; this 
melted the ice, and they were all engalphed, In the meantime 
the Dhunds came down upon their undefended homesteads, and 
destroyed what remained of the tribe. Hence this proverb of— 


Abh loro—to 
Sabh chhoro, 


“ Go in search of Abh and give up all.” 
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The Kethwils bear a better character for uprightness and 

straightforwardness than the Dhinds. Their principal men are, 
Baz Khan and Sirddér Khan, lambardirs of Charihan. 


Kethwals have been recorded as owning five villages in 
the Murree tahsil, but of these one, Charihan, covers a very 
large area. 

The Dhanidls inhabit the south-west corner of the Murree 
tahsil, and a few adjoining villages in the Rdwalpindi tahsil. 
Their physique is fine, generally superior to that of the 
other hill’ tribes, and they give many recruits to the army. 
They are, however, iciewbel quarrelsome and turbulent. 
They are much of the same type as the Sattis and Kethwils ; 
but esteem themselves, with the Dhiinds, superior to either, an 
opinion in which they find few outsiders to agree. They have 
no very prominent chiefs, but Kasim Khan, of Cherah, and 
Namana Khan, of Karor, are among their most prominent men. 

- Dhanidls own 12 villages in tahsil Rawalpindi, and 13 in 
tahsil Murree. ; 

The Bodhals and Bhakraéls are two large tribes chiefly 
found in Gujar Khan and Kahuta. They do not, in appearance, 
in moral qualities or otherwise, as far aa the writer knows them, 
differ from the mass of agricultnrists that cultivate the Potho- 
war plain. The claim of the Budhéls to descent from the 
Prophet's son-in-law is utterly unfounded. They and the 
Bhakrails most probably came across the Jhelam from Jummoo 
territory into this district. They have no very certain traditions 
as to their origin. The marriage of widows is looked upon with 
some disfavor among them, 


The Garwals claim to bea branch of the Janjuis, and 
descendants of Riijja Mal; a brief note concerning them is 
given at paragraph 340 of Colonel Cracroft’s Rawal indi Settle- 
ment Report. There is no reason for disbelieving the tradition. 


’ ‘They are a fine sturdy race, decidedly superior to the ordinary 


Rajpits. They dwell in the eastern half of the Kahuta tahsil, 
in the hilly country called the Kahra tldaka situate along the 
Jhelum, south of the Narrar hill. Socially they hold much 
the same position as other Janjnis. The remarriage of 
widows is disliked by them. Their chief men are Ali Mardén 
Khan and Borhan Ali Khan mentioned above as Janjuiis. 


The Saiads are much the same as the Saiads of 
other districta. Many of them cultivate their own land, 
but they are the worst possible agriculturists. They are, 
however, very influential with the Musalmin population 
and the tribes of the highest rank. The Gakhars and 
Janjuis are always ready to give their daughters in mar- 
riage tow Saind. They are found inall parts of the district. 
The principal men among the Saiads of this district are :— Pir 
Lal Shah of Dhulliia, tahsil Pindigheb, who is one of the most 


Chapter IIT, D. 


Tribes and Castes. 
Kethwala. 4 


Dhanials. 


Budhals. 
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Chapter III, D. influential Saiads in the district. The disciples of the Pirs of 


Jhulliin are to be fonnd in many trans-[ndus districts, and 


ae _. Dh 
Tribes aud Castes. avon in Cabul. The Pir of Zidrat Shih, Rahmatulla, is also 


Salads, 


Shokha. 


wellknown. Pir Ghulam Jafir, son of Pir Chan of Makhad, a 

teat rival of the Sagri family of Ghulim Muhammad Khan of 

khad, was another influentialman. He died in January 1898, 
leaving a son who is a minor. 

Mahdi Shah, of Sang-Jini, Honorary Magistrate of Réwal- 
pindi city, was a man who deserves mention asa loyal and useful 
native gentleman, who gave assistance to the district adminis- 
tration whenever opportunity offered. (He died in October 1887 
and was succeeded by his son Amir Haidar Shah inthe inam, 
jagir and lambardiri »nd Honorary Magistrate), Pir Sadr 
Din, of Rattaé Hotar, is also an Honorary Magistrate and a well 
known Saiad. Mohsan Ali Shih, of Jhang-Sayadan, oie ag 
somewhat eccentric, is a thoroughly well disposed Saind gentle- 
man who ia much thought of by the people; 


Sainds have been recorded as owning 39 villages in tahsil 


Rawalpindi, 10 in Pindigheb, § in Attock, and 2 in Gujar Khan ; 


in all 59. 


Shekhs only own six villages in this district, all in tahsfl 
Attock. The tribe has no importance here, and need not be 
discussed at length, A great many of the Shekhs of this 
district are in Government employ. ‘hey have one prominent 
man among them, Muhammad Alam, of Haji Shah, near Attock, 
a useful zamindér who bears a good character. 

The Khbattars of the district are an important tribe, and 
their numbers appearto have been underestimated at the last 
consus. 

Khattars always claim to be descended from the same stock 
as Awans, i.¢., from Kutb Shih, supposed to have como into 


India with Mahmid of Ghazni, and probably some of them 


returned themselves as belonging tothat tribe, 


They claim to be descendants of Kuth Shah's youngest 
son, Who established himself at Nilab on the Indus, where the 
tribe maintained its position for Inany years, Ib wus at last 
driven ont in the 12th century by a Hindu tribe, bat its chief 
Khattar Khan, returned with the army of Shahib-nud-din, and 
recaptured Nilab, from which time the tribe took its name of 
Khattar from him and spread over the open country between 
the Indus and the Khairi-Mérat hills as far as Rawalpindi, 
dispossessing Awios and Gujers. This is the usual account 
given of their origin, it is not very clearly proved, but they do 

robably come from trans-Indus, although, a3 remarked by 

olonol Cracroft, they have certain coatoums which seem to point 
8th Sonn aoett. oes claim to be a branch of the Awdus is 
not admitted by the Awans, who will not give their dau hters 
to Khattars 10 Marriage, | 6 — 
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The Khattar tribe now inhabits the country north and 
south of the Kila Chitta range, from the Indus up to the boun- 
dary of the Rawalpindi tabsil, from Usmin-Khattar on the north 
to the Khairi-Murat range onthe south. To the north their 
boundaries march with the Afghins of Attock, to the south 
with Ghebis, Johdrés, Awiins and Alpials. 

Their character, twenty-five yeara ago,is thus given in 
Colonel Cracroft’s Report :-— 

“ The Khattara enjoy an unenviable notoriety in regard to 
crime. The tract has always been one in which crime has 
flourished, they are bad agriculturists, extravagant in their 
habits, keep hawks and horses, and are often backward in paying 
their revenue. ‘They generally collect the rents in kind,” 


Their character has toned down very much since then, 
They are not so addicted todeeds of violence, and are daily 
becoming more civilized. Socially the Khattars hold an interme- 
diate place. ‘They rank below Gakhars, Awdns, Janjuis, Job- 
dris, Ghebds and the higher classes of fa es but above the 
Jats or zamindiérs. They managed to keep on good terms 
with the Sikhs and enjoyed jdgir and chahdram allowances 
from them. ‘Their chief men at present are Nawéb Khan of 
Dhrek, an old man of diminutive stature, and grasping and 
oppressive character. 

Fateh Khan, who sa arog loyalty in 1857, and who was the 
old head of the clan, left two sons, to whom would have 
descended a valuable patrimony ; but they lost no time in dis- 
sipating the whole of it, and getting themselves hopelessly into 
debt by at once commencing a law suit about its partition. Of 
these the eldest Kale Khan was murdered by some of his tenants 
at Rawalpindi in November 1893, and the younger, Khudadad 
Khan, died in September 1894. 

Muhammad Hayét Khan, c.s.1.,and the Wah family, are 
also Khattars. 

Another important Khattar arid is that of Gondal near 
Attock, now represented by Kazi Fateh Ahmad. 

The Khattar tribe own 28 villages intahsil Fatehjang, 12 
aoe” in tahsil Pindigheb, and 10 in Attock; in all 50 
villages. 


The Gujars are numerous in the district, butdo not require 


any prolonged description here. 

There are very few Gujars in the Murree, Fatehjang and 
Pindigheb tahsils. There are many Gujar vil in the 
northern portion of the Attock tahsil, and a few in the Rawal- 
pindi, Kahutaand Gujar Khan tahsils. The local tradition 1s 
that the Gujars of this district migrated from Gujrat in the 
time of Akbar. There are no subdivisions of the Gujars that 

They have no special customs, 


deserve separate mention. 
They stand low inthe socialscale, and occupy much the same 
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position as Jats. They are excellent cultivators. Their rincipal 
men are Chandhbri Saiad Mohammad and Mir Alam Khan, of 
Musa, in tahsil Attock. Ghulim Ali, of Palakhar, in Kabuta, 
was another man thongh of mach mark. He died in 1893 and 
was succeeded by his son Fazl [léhi, a minor. Hayat Khan, of 
Bhallar-Jogi, is also a well known Gujar who bears a high 
character. 

Gujars are entered as proprietors of 17 villages in Rawal- 
pindi tabsil, 31 in Attock, aH 61 in Gujar Khan; in all of 109 
villages. 

The Gakhars are by far the most interesting tribe and 
are essentially the gentlemen and, aristocracy of the district. 
Their history has, a3 far as it concerns the general | v 
of the district, been already given at page 47. As regards 
the claims of the Gakhars to have come into India from 
outside, and to be of other than Indian origin, one or two points 
are worthy of notice. 


Old religions customs, obviously of Hindu origin, are still 
observed by the Gakhars, or were until within avery short 
period, such as customsat marriage of “ Ixiwa-pherna and 
“ Khari par baithana,” and the Kazi and the Brahman are both 
present on such occasions. Further, it is curious that their 
headmen always call themselves “ Rajds,” and not by any other 
distinctively Musalman title, The name Gakhar too, seems to 
partake more of a Hindu than of a Persian or Arabic form. 


It seems very doubtful indeed from whence the Gakhars 
came originally ; but it is quite clear that for some considerable 
period, wherever they came from, they ruled over more or less 
of the whole tract between the Jhelum and the Indus, and how- 
ever much their power has at any time been broken, or however 
depressed or even desperate their circumstances might be, they 
never abandoned their high claims, and always remained an 
important factor in troubled times, up to the days of the Sikhs. 


In connexion with their claim to be of Persian origin, it is 
to be noted that some of the Gakhars are Shins, notably the 
Pharwila family. The Gakhara still bear many traces of 
their high descent in their bearing, and in the estimation in 





which they are Leld throughoat the district. Though almost all © 


in poor circumstances, they are as proud as ever of their name, 
and are emphatically the gentlemen of the diatrict. They make 
first rate soldiers, in the cavalry especially, and in general no 


recruits are more approved of than true Gakhars. They are | 


not, however, good cultivators, and the higher their descent, 
the less inclined they are for hard work, whatever their 
circumstances may be. 

Mr. Ibbetson, in his Census Report, puts down the number 
of Gakhars at about 31,881, of which he says about half are to 
be found in the Rawalpindi district. In the course of the 
enquiries made at settlement it appeared that there were only 
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about 9,250 Gakhars in this district. The Census Report of Chapter ITT; Ds 

1891 gives the number to be 11,719. Possibly the cause of, . win 

this difference is that given in paragraph 464 of the Census Tribes and Castes. 

Report, i.¢.,that many of them were returned belonging to other 

families as Moghal Kaiani, &c. ; but, on the other hand, it is 

not likely that any true Gakhars, able to prove their descent, 

would claim to belong to any other clan, It is difficult to 

believe in the occurrence of such cases. 

In this district there are six well known and important 
branches of Gakhara. 

1. Admdal—descended from Sultin Adam. 

There are six chief families of this branch, i4., the Admials 
of the villages of Pharwadla, of Maindla, Chaneri, Kaniat, Mani- 
anda and Nara, 

2, Sdrangal—descended from Sultan Siérang. 

The Saidpur family are the only well known representatives 
of this branch in thisdistrict. The chief families of this branch 
are to be found in Khanpur, in the Hazara district. 

3. troza!—said to be descended from Malik Firoz. 

The chief family of this branch is to be found in Sang, 
tahsil Gujar Khan. 7 

4. Hugial—said to be descended from Malik Baga. 

The only family of this branch in Rawalpindi resides in 
Shakarparian. 

5. Hathial—said to be descended from Sultdn Hathi, but 
there are no well known chief men of this family anywhere. 

6, Sikandral—said to be descended from Malik Sikandar, 

There are very few of this branch in this district, and 
no well known families at all; they are mostly to be found 
in the Jhelum district. 

In addition to these branches, the families of Gakhars 
mentioned above recognize Paharidl, Johdial and Mangral 
ns trae Gakhars; but they have no well known men among 
them, nor do they appear ever to have had. 

These nine branches are generally recognized as trne 
Gakbars; others, as Kainswal, Farmsidl, Sunal, Kul-Chandral 
and Jandial, call themselves Gakhars, but are not admitted to 
bo such by the chiefs of the Admals, Sikandrils and other 
unquestioned branches, nor do they appear at allable to give 
proof of their claims on this point, nor are there any very promi- 
nent families among them. 

The chief men among the Gakbars in the Rawalpindi dis- 
trict are— 

Raja Karmdad Khan, of Pharwala Admdl. This man is 
the head of all the Gakhars of the district, and is an Honorary 
Magistrate of the Bench in the town of Rawalpindi, The 


Gakhars, 
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Admdls of Phartdla, though much reduced in cirenmstances, 
are very much looked up to by all. 
Mirza Muhammad Akbar and Muhammad Banaris Khan, 


son of Mirza Waris Khan, of Kaniat and Zamdn Ali, sonof 


Mirza Hashmat Ali, of Nara, are other nutable Admaél Gakhars. 
Hashmat Ali, of Nara, in bearing, appearance and manners, 
was a very fine specimen ofa Gakhar gentleman. His repu- 
tation, however, suffered from the suspicion under which he 
labored of being connected with the “ Hafiz’s swindle a 
described on page 75. Sultén Khan of Chaneri was another 
mun of mark. ie died in January 1889 and was succeeded 
by his son Allahdid Khan. 

The Admils of Pharwéla are always called Raja, the other 
Admils are always spoken of as Mirza. | ' 


The Méndla family was once of great importance, but 
Nadar Khan, the then chief of this branch, joined in the out- 
break in favour of Peshaura Singh, in 1853, and ruined the 
prospects of his family thereby. There is now no actual chief 
of this family, of which Ali Akbar Khan of Mandla is the best 
known representative. 

The Gakhars of Pharwéla enjoy a grant of Rs, 1,500 in 
the form of a chaharam in 34 villages on tahsil Kahuta, which 
has risen to Rs. 2,155 with the increase of the revenne of these 
villages on re-setilement. The owners of these villages, 
Dhanidéls and Jasgéms, bitterly resent the form of this grant, 
and the chaharam is actually paid from the tahsil to prevent 
contact between the Gakhars aud these tribes. Many of the 
Gakhar chiefs, too, enjoy grants in various forms, muédjis 
camindari inams, and so on. 


The Sérangél Gakhars are not so powerful in this district 
asin Hazdra, and they rank, though very high, below the 
Adméls; the only important Sérangil family in Rawalpindi is 
that of Saidpur. | 


Shahwali Khan, who was its chief, was a very well known 
man. He was loyal to the British in troubled times, but was 
generally reputed to be the worst tempered and most quarrel- 
sume man in the district. He was succeeded by Ali Akbar, 
who receives a saminddriindm, but who is much indebted. The 
Sdrangaéls call themselves by the title of Raja, but it is not 
generally admitted to them, and Mirza is the title used in their 
sanads, 

The chief Firozél family is that of Sing. They are not in 
possession of any méjis or jagirs, but have good estates and 
are better off than most of the Gakhars of high family. They 
rank next to the Sérangéls. Buland Khan is their chief man, 
and he enjoys a zaminddri inémof Rs. 120. Many of this 
family, which is a very large one, are in Government service is 
various capacities, chiefly in the army. 
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The Bugidls come next; their present head is Ali Madat gapter 211, D. 
Khan aliae Sharf Khan, The Hathiél, Sikandral, Pabaridland | | = — 
Johdiél Gakhars, though recognized as true Gakhars, have no Tribes and Castes 
very prominent men among them, and are of much less im- Gs*bars. 
portance than the branches mentioned above. 

Of those not recognized by the Admals and ahs be as 
true Gakhars, Fazal Khan, of Bishndot, calling himself 
Farmeidl, isa manof great respectability and some mark. He 
enjoys a saminddri inam, | 

The Gakhars have been entered as proprietors of 27 _vil- 
lages in ty “goa 11 in tabsil Kahuta, and 24 in Gujar 
ai fin all 62. 


The Gakhars, as noted above, rank unquestionably first 
in the social scale, and are extremely proud of their ancestry ; 
the Admal Gakhars of Pharwdla form the pinnacles of the 
social pyramid. The Admils, and some of the roudest of the 
other branches, will only give their daughters to a 5: jad, or to one 
of their own tribe, aud the men too always endeavour to marry 
Gakhar girls, The other branches are not quite so particular, 
and will occasionally intermarry with other tribes who aro — 
“Sahis.? The daughters are kept in great seclusion, and the 
re-marriage of widows is not permitted. 

The Admél and Sérangil Gakhars are very bad agricul- 
turists, but some of the other less distinguished branches are 
adapting themselves better to their circumstances, especially 
in tahsfl Gujar Khan. Althongh crushed by the Sikhs, and as 
far as all their chief families of highest descent are concerned, 
overwhelmed with debt and in great pecuniary embarrassment, 
they are very much looked up to by all the tribes of the dis- 
trict, and must be counted upon always to take a leading part. 

The name “ Malliér’ appears rather to denote the occu- Méiliars, 
pation of the members than the caste to which they belong, 
or the tribe from which they have originally sprung. Tis dan 
be no doubt that many of the Malliirs of the present day are 
descended from an ancestor of some other tribe, who took to 
conta ating 3 as an occupation. Nothing is known about 
their advent into this part of the country. Mallidrs are fond 
of calling themselves by the. name of some tribe higher in the 
social scale than themselves, as Awin Janjua, They are 
closely related to the Ariins, Malis and Baghbans of the 
Eastern Punjab. They are excellent cultivators, the best in the 
district, and a large proportion of the irrigated lands are in their 
hands either as owners or tenants. They are scattered all over 
the district, with the exception of the Murree ‘hills, Hankin 
first as cultivators, they rank lowest in the social scale of a 
agricultural tribes. 

Malliérs have been recorded as proprietors of 19 villages in 
tahsil Rawalpindi, they are, however, more a found as 
tenants than as owners, and they will always be found tilling the 
best lands only, 
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Chapter III, D. Tho true Moghals of the district are very few in num- 
| abate ber, Such as mace. are, are descended from smallMoghal settle- 
Tribes and Castes. ments left by the various invading Moghal armies. It1s a curious 
Moghals. fact thatit has lately becoms the fashion among certain tribes, 
even of high social rank, to call themselves Moghals. Sattis, 
Ghebas and others do so, and itis said that even Gakhars have 
been known to, but it is very doubtful whether any trae Gakhar 
who could prove his descent would ever doso. The Moghals are 
exceedingly conceited about their origin, and with very little 
reason. They are not good cultivators, and are not much | 
thought of socially. a 
Aroria, The Aroris of Rawalpindi are shop-keepera and traders. 
They are commonest in Rawalpindi, Attock and Findigheb, The 
three Hindu tribes, Khatrie, Brahmangsand Aroras, divide the 
whole trade of the district between them. Numerically they 
are few, 

Tribal orrani There is little tribal organisation of any kind in this dis- 
tio, and rules re.trict, Some of the tribes look up to their chief men more than 
garding intermar- others, but there is no actual authority recognized by any of the 
er tribes as vested in any of their chiefs. 

As regards intermarriage between the various tribes :—Baiads 
donot givetheir daughters in marriage to any but Saiadg, and 
only take women in marriage from tribes of the highest 
rank, Gakhars, Janjnis, and so on; Kurashis also only give 
their daughters to men of their own tribe. Moghals 

ive their daughters to men of their own tribe, to Johdras, 
Ghohéns and Awéns. Pathdins give their daughters only to “a 
Path4ns or Saiads. Awiins give their daughters to men of their . 
own tribe, to Saiads or to Pathdns, seldom to Khattars. Khattars 





ive their daughters outside their own tribe, only to Pathdns, ' 
aiads or Gakhars. Alpidls give their daughters to Ghebés, 
Awans, and Sensrél Rajpiits. Ghebés give their daughters, ' 
outside their own tribe, to Khattars, Alpials, Saiads and Sensrdla. j 
Johdras and Chohiins only give their daughters, outside their own . 
circle, to Khattars, Moghals and Awans. 


Pardchas only give their.daughters to Saiads and Pardchds_ 
Dhanidls give their daughters to each other, to Dhinds, 
Kethwals, Gakhars, Saiads and Sattis, though when asked the 
jnestion, they generally omit the Sattis. Dhdands give their 
aughters to Kethwils, Dhanials, Sattis, Gakhars and Saiads. 

Gakhars only give their daughters to Sainds outside their 4 
own tribe. Gujarsonly give their daughters to Saiads; but 
Gujars, of all the various géta or branches, intermarry with 
each other. Sattis marry their girls to Sattis, Dhinds, Keth- 
wails, Gakhars, Saiads, Dull, Garwials, Janjuds, Kanifls, Sangils, 
Sudars, Janhéls and Jasgams, all of which claim to be Rajput 
tribes. 

_. dasgims give their daughters, outside their own tribe, to 
Saiads, Dhiinds, Janhdls and Sattis ; Janhélato Gakhars, Gar- 
wals, Dulils and Saiads. | 
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Dulals (Janjnds) of Kahuta only give their daughters to Chapter III, E. 


Saiads or Admal Gakhars ; other Dulils include Garwals within 
the circle, Garwala give to Gakhars, Saiads and Kahuta Dulals, 


Village Tenures. 


All the tribes are very much more particular about therank and rules regarding 
of the tribe to which they give their daughters than about the 'termarringe. 


rank of those from whom they take their own wives. The 
custom throughout is for each tribe to give its daughtera only 
to those whom it looks uponas of superior or at least of equal 
rank, but it will generally take a wife from a tribe which it holds 
to be slightly inferior in social rank bat ot the same class. 

At wedding feasts and at fanerals, all neighbours and 
friends, without distinction of class or religion, assemble, more 
particularly, at funerals. Personal friendships are formed also 
quite independently of social statusorof religion, and friend- 
ship isa virtue held in high esteem in this district. Musal- 
mans do not go to the funeral pyre with Hindds, but on all other 


occasions the people of this district, Hindd and Musalmén,. 


mix very freely together. Among Musalmdns all are allowed to 
eat together, with the exception that others will not eat with 
sweepers. 

The Hindus, aselsewhere, have much more stringent rules on 
this point, but none of them are peculiar to this district. 





SECTION E.—VILLAGE TENURES. 

At the Kevised Settlement the 1,690 villages of the 

district have been thus classified according to tenures :— 
90 Zamindari (khalia 40, bilijmal 50). 

442 Patlidari. 

1,158 Bhaiachera, of which 547 are divided into farafs, As 
a matter of fact, it is, however, impossible correctly thus to 
classify many of these villages ; the constantly unsettled state of 
many parts of the district, and the compe break up of old 
forms, which was the result of the Sikh exactions in many 
villages, have rendered the system of tenure dependent on changes 
of recent date, and on incidental circumstances connected with 
the estate. 

It is true to some extent of Rawalpindi, as of other parts of 
India, that the village communities have to a wonderful degree 
preserved themselves even in the most troublons times ; but we 
do not find here the same old archaic forms that are to be met 
with further south. 

_ Sikh exactions did more to break up old villages than any 
of the wars and invasions which preceded them. The Sikhs 
demanded their revenue, whether in kind or by cash appraise- 
ment, and if they could not get it from old proprietors, they put 
in new ones, and action of this kind naturally effected great 
changes in the form of village tenure as wellas in the proprié- 
tary classss. 7 


Social intercourse. 


Village tenures. 


io *- 
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Village Tenures. dirs tenure, 
Village tenures. at the last settlement to 90 


Proprietary rights 
onder former Gov- 


~ and subsequent exactions— 


ernments. 
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We find a few villages still held on what is called a zamin- 
but the numbers so classed has diminished from 165 
at the p t one. The tendency 
is for villages held on this tenure, first to change to paltidars as 
the number of owners increases, and the piace pattiddra 
villages again is to change into bhaiachéra, as the lands held by 
each sharer become more and more unequal as time goes on in 
valueand in extent ; thus we find the number of villages classed 
at last settlement as pattiddri, or held on ancestral shares, was 


540, whereas if is now 442. 

Bhaiachdra villages have increased in number from 969 to 
1,158. The total number of villages shown at the first 
regular settlement was 1,674, increased to 1,690 at recent 
settlement by the subdivision of a certain number of village 
into two new villages. , 

Colonel Cracroft writes as follows on the effects of the 
constantly disturbed state of the district, and the Sikhs’ conquest 





‘ Sufficient bas already been statedin the second chapter 
to show that, from the oldest times, the district has been overrun 
by hordes of invaders, from the Greeks to the Afghans. These 
invasions have left but few and very faint traces, for the district 
was not an alluring one to tribes impelled by the thirst for 
plunder and wealth to more distant lands. They swept through 
it and disappeared, sometimes leaving a few settlers to 
perbetnate rei memory, but more often disappearing without 
eaving a trace for history torecord. The temporary desolation, 
the plundered houses, and deserted homesteac 
of the hour, and are now forgotten. And yet, perhaps, it woul 
be incorrect to say that no trace at all is left of an ever-fluctuat- 
ing existence, uncertain of peace even for a moment, It is to 
be discerned in the restless, fickle, and inconstant character of 
the population, and in the party spirit and state of faction, the 
blood feuds and fierce enmities, which exist to the present day. 
These are worst in the western portion of the district, where 
for centuries no strong Government has existed capable of 
curbing the passions of the people. The role of the Gakhars 
subordinate to the Moghal emperors reigning at Delhi did not 
extend beyond the Mirgalla Pass, and the Khattaks exercised 

but limited authority. The Delhi emperors treated this as one 
of their outlying sibahe, and held a nominal sway, The 
Gakhars reigned only as feudal lords, and they were at the 
mercy of successive invaders. They exacted tribute from some, 
and managed their estates or principalities fiscally. They also 
acqnired nights i | 
ody of the district. 
“The Sikhs supplanted the Gakhars. Their rule was @ 
military despotism. They interfered largely with the landed 
tenures. Their asim was to exterminate all classes and 
families with any pretensions to rane power, and their strongest 
measures were accordingly levelled against the Gakhars, and 





3, were all aes > 
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n land, and now exist as part of the proprietary 
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all the gentry who shared with them in the management of the Chapter IT‘, E. 
country. ‘Their custom was first to grant a jdégir, to resume it ene ee 
later, granting in lien a chahiran, or fourth part of the assets Village Tenures. 
or revenue, as the ease might be, and ultimately to absorb the re RARE rights 
chaharam, substituting for it aninam or two granted to the iat ase = 
principal men of the tribe. ‘his process was not effected with- 
out bloodshed and political commotions; bat such has in turn 
been the history of tho chief families of the district, The Sikhs 
were most powerful in the eastern part of the district, Accord- 
ingly, we there find the Gakhara exiles, or reduced to abject 
verty ; the Janjois in reobipt of aris peas small iname, 
the Golras almost extinct os a powerful clan; the Garwils, 
Dalals, and Dhuniils shorn of the greater part of their posses- 
sions, beholding strange people, Brahmins and others, pro- 
prietors of their lands. The Sikhs did not, asa rule, take the 
proprietorship of land into secount at all. They simply looked 
to their revenue. If a proprietary body was willing to engage 
for the revenne on their terms well and good, the engagement 
was made with the headmen of that body, who generally received 
infme, and wera always able, from the sapport they received 
from the Sikh officials, to obtain for themselves terms more 
favorable than the body of proprictors. If, for instance, the 
revenue was taken by appraisement of the standing crop, the 
lambardir, or mugeddam as he was then called, bad his crop 
raised at more favorable rates; and if there was a lease, he 
would often evade payment of the demand on his own land, or 
be let off with ‘a nominal amonut. The rest of the proprietary 
holy was ignore! altogether, Tf, on the other hand, the 
proprietors were refractory, the Stkha dul not hesitate to farm 
the eatat=, locate coltivaters with all the rights of property, anid 
expel t dies rigelit fal owners, ‘Ihe result of thia stare of things Th 
the eastern part of the district han heen indeseribable confnsion 
inthe tenires, Outhe annexation of the proviace to the British 
Crown, al the resident classes, whether origins] proprietora or 


nor, at onee came forward] and etyaged for the revenne; and it 


has been only by slow degrees that the proprietors have mseer- 
tained that the British Government recognizes rights in the soil, 
which the Sikh power ignored, [nthe western portion of the 
district, parts uamely of the tahsils of Patehjang and Attock, and 
the whole of Pindigheb, Sikh rate was established later, and was 
never so fully developed. Some tribes, it is troe, such as the 
Tarkhelis, wero subdivided, ariven to their Gandgarh fastnesses, 
and diepossessed of all their rights in this district; bnt others, 
the Khattars, Ghebas, and Johdris for example, retained their 
chaharam? andl managed their estates more or lees directly. Jn 
this part of the district, therefore, we find the rights in property 
much better defined, and the proprietary body m mach greater 


farce.” 

‘The vevenne of the villages has been distribnted over the Mode of payment 
holdings into which they are divided in varions ways. In ramin- apices on vile 
dari khalis villages the sole proprietor pays the revenne direet 
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Cha E. In samindiri bilijmal villages, in some cases the owner's 
poles share of tho crops are divided, each proprictor taking his share, 


Village Tenures. disposing of it as he pleases, and paying in his share of the 

PP ccd ns boro revenue demand. Jn other cases the whole of the owner's share 

tenure. == Of the crops is handed over to the Khatri or to some one of the 
proprietors themselves who is cupableof mauaging the affair, the 
Government demand is paid, aud then the remaining profits are 
divided among the proprietors according to Ancestral shares. 

In paltidari villages the revenne is patd erthar on porely 
ancestral shares (hiseis jaddi) or on ancestral shares modified 
by incidental circumstances, such hs purchase, relinquighment 
by certain sharers and so on (/iissis-raadi). 

In many villages io the Attock tahsil, where sume sharers 
have wells in their lands, aucestral shares huve been maintained 
ag the basis of distribution, a special water-adyantage rate per 
kanal (dbidna) being paid by those owning irrigated lands, 

In bhatachira villages ‘ancestral shares are no longer the 
standard by which the amount of revenue payable is fixed, the 
payment being regniated hy the extent of the holding in each 
owner's possession, 

Many of the bhaiachdra villages, numberin g i, are divided 
into ¢arafs, and in some of these, thongh classed as bheiecheare 
in one faraf, the reveaue will be paid on ancestral shares, and 
in the other on holdings. When this ocenrs, it will nsuall y be 
found that the tara/s ara owned by different tribes. ‘These casea 
are much more rare than thay nsed to he, and the pure bhamechive 
tenure in which revenne is paid either om soi! rates eran “all 
ever” rate onall classes of cultivated lands alike, is now most 
commonly met with, The farafs to le fonnd in many of these 
villages are usually morely relics of the time when they were held 
ona pattiddritenure. In some cases the lands of different ferrets 
inthe same village are of such a differont degree of fertility that 
different ratea have been fixed to be paid on the lands of the 
different tarafs, and occasionally the total to be panl by each + 
faraf had to be fixed by the Settlement Officer, when the amount 
of revenue to be paid by the village in future was announced. 

The shares in pattidéri villages ave known by different names 
in the various parts of the district. 

In tahsi! Rawalpindi, and in Murree and Kahita, the shares 
are known as Aund or wand. In some Villages the shares 
are divided on plonghs, each plough consisting of as much land 
asifis assamed enn be turned up by one plongh. Ina few 
villuges of tahsil Fatehjang, the term -rassi isin common use 
for division of the Villages. In Attock “the peo, adhpai, 

ehiitank are the terms invariably used in Puathén villages; 
Shares are also caleniated by “annas" and “ pies.” al dhe 

The ose of the term “sum,” and the division of villages 
into so many horses, mentioned in Colonel Cracroft’s report as 
common inthe Soin ilabkn of tahsil Pindigheb, are now things 
of the paar, | 
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Most of the curious modifications of the pattiddri tentire Chapter I 
once existing inthe district have died out within the last twenty- — a > 
live years, and the distribution and payment of revenue at the Village Tenures. 
recent settlement on bheaiachiro villages has been uniformly in Modo of payment 
necordance with u pure bhetachira tenore. -sctiahteg ne.on village 
Comparative Sintement af . 
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Chapter III, C.. No waildira lave been appointed in the Kiwalpindi dis- 

ila ge Te Tenures trict, nor are there any chief headmen (or sln-lambardars). 

be: ica cud Instead of this a number of small grants, known as lambardori 

la gre Bogda ‘i tndmas, have been wade to useful end prominent village lead. 
: men. 


These indme, or rather somewhat similar ingms, were pre- 
viously paid from the patwdri cess, but this was clearly the 
wrong source from which such rewards should be given, and the 
system under the orders of the Punjab Goyernment ceased with 
‘ha settlement which has just expired; and in their place, 7 
indma, amounting in the gross to Rs, 13,100, have been granted 
nominally from the revenue of the various villages in which 
they are held, but in fact from the ‘and revenne of the district. 

One per cent. on the revenue is usually allowed for xailddrs, and 
| per cent. in addition for indms*. No zaildérs being appointed 
in Rawalpindi, i} percent. on the revenue was taken as the 
basia upon which the amount of trams to be granted was 
calenlated in six tnhsils, Rawalpindi, Grujar Khan, Kahuta and 
in Pindigheb ; and in Fatehjang 14 per cent. was allowed ; 1 
Alteck 2 per cent. on acconnt of their special circumstances 
and proximity to the frontier. : 

Toa large number of lamluardars and prominent gamindiurs, 
the inams granted from patwari fees ot last settlement were 
continued for life. The principles observed in the distri- 
bution of the remainder was that the inams should be given 
to prominent and influential lambardars of the various tribes 
of the district, in reward for service rendered to the District 
Administration in the past, andin return for a continuance of 
such service tobe rendered in the future. These tname have 
heen distributed over all parts of the district in such m manner 
that no large tract is without one, and they have been given at 
places where tiuch assistance 1s demanded from the lambuardirs, 
such as camping grounds, kantingos’ head-quarters, and to heads 
ofimportant families who have influence in the neighbourhood, 
and who lave shown themselves loyal and well disposed. 
They have been distributed according to the old fiscal divisions 
known asildivis, rather than by assessment circles, which are 
too large, and they are to be held for life or during good con- 
duct only. On the death ofany incombent, the conditions lawl 
down are that the iuims must be given in the sume dake to 
one of the same tribe as the deceased “ tnimkhor,” Thus 
the heirs of the holder of an faim have no claim to succeed to 
it simply on that ground; though a relative of a deceased 
indim-holder will frequently get the tem on the ground that 
he has succeeded not only tothe estate but te the influence and 

duties of his father or near relative. | 
The satisfactory distribution of these tnama was Tob €asy 
in these parts of the-district as Gujar Khan and Rawalpindi 
where the races are mach mixed; tribal feeling is not strong, 
and really prowinent and influential meu are few, and in Pindi- 
gheb and Fateljang it was rendered difficult by the preseuce 
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© number of old iniéms, and by the fact that the 
most infinential men were already in receipt of large grants, 
us in the case of Fattch Khan, of Kot, the Malliks of Pindighel), 
und Ghalim Muhammad, of Makhad, in the form of jdgirs, 
maft and chahdram allowances. 


In Attock the principal men are much better known, and 
in Morree and the hill tractof Kabata, where the tribal relation 
is still to some extent maintained, the difficulties of selection 
were much less. 

“Village headmen are appointed in each village, and their 
rights and dnties are governed by the Land Revenue Act and 
the rnles under it. 

In the eastern part of the district, especially in the hills, 
lambardars have little influence in their villages. There are 
too many of them, and their status ia not high, and they are 
eclipsed by the tribal chiefs. 

F In the west they have more influence, aud the position is 

coming daily to be thought more of by the people; but up 
to the present time it lias heen very common to find two or more 
members of the same family dividing the pachotre, 1.2., 
lambardars’ fees among them, and collecting the revenne to- 
gether, and many claims to be declared lambarddrs were brought 
during the currency of the scttlement, on the ground that the 
claimant had always received a share of these fees from the 
nominal lambardar, a statement which was in many cases found 
to be quite true. The number. of village headmen, and the 
number of villages in each talisil is as follows :— 
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Village chaukidérs are appointed in the district in the - 
usdal manner as laid down in rules made hy the Punjab Goy- . 


ernment onder Section 39 A of Punjab Laws Act, IV of 1873. 


The dhartedi, or weigher out of gram and other pro- ; 
ducts, ia to be found in 47 villages only in the Rawalpindi 
district, 6 in Gojar Khan, 5 in Kahata, 13 in Pindigheb, 

9 in Rawalpindi, 3 in Fatehjang, 14 in Attock, 


In Gojar Khan itself a considerable income is obtained 
from this source, owing to the large exports of wheat and 7 
oil-seeds which are made from that mart. Ii no other village 
does the income reach Rs. 1,000 per annum. 


The dharat is almost always occupied by a Khatri, and — 
various customs obtain as to the amount of weighing fees 
tobe paid, and their division after receipt. In some cases 
these rates are paid by the purchaser, and vary from one pic 
per rupee Lo three ple, or are paid in kind at one pad OF 
one-quarter sér per maund ; sometimes they are paid by the 
vendor. In most cases the dharwii takes the whole of the 
process, in some he has to share with either the lambardérs or 
tie leading family of the village. In return for the monoply 
(f these fees, the dharwai is bound fo Sone supplies fur sale to 
the camps of officers on tour, and to perform other duties of it 
similar nature. 





The place of the bania of other districts 18, in this district, 
taken by the Khatri. The Khatri of the western tahsils, how- 
ever, 18. very different in personal character from the baata of .- Fi 
the districts further south. He ia very independent in manner ; J 
and conduct, and often fierce anil intractable. Colonel Cracroft 1 
thus describes the Khatri of Jandal in by-one days, and some 
purt of the characteristics thus described are to’ be found in 
their descendants of the present day. 


J 

“Tf, on the one hand, the Khattar be fierce and blood 1 
thirsty, the Khatri of Jandal is courageous and persevering, 4 
atid although living from day to day with a knife at his throat 
is as defiant as if he were backed by force far out-weig hing : 
that of the Khattars and Khattaks and Afridis together. i ; 


The proprietary tenures of the village have been = 
very much affected by the fiscal system of the Sikhs. The- +. . 
Sikhs looked simply to their revenue, and onsted old proprietors 
without mercy, whenever they could not pay it. The con- 
sequence was that, when the British rule was established and 
rights were recognized which had been ignored by their 
predecessors, when the first regular settlement was commenced, 
there were a very large number of cases in which the ‘old 
dispossessed or partially dispossessed owners claimed to be 
settled with rather than the present occupants, and these 
disputes were often very fierce, and their decision was frequently 
a matter of great difficulty. | 





mu 
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Many tenants-nt-will throughout the district have to thank Chapter III, E. 


these disputes for their occupancy rights, » tenant-at-will often 


siding with, and giving evidence in fivor of, the claimants who Village Tenures. 


promised to make lim into o hereditary tenant in return for 
stich support, 

The Gakhars, who were much oppressed by the Sikhs, 
seem to have fared badly in these disputes and only to have 
recovered na few of their old Villages: their dis possession 
having been too complete, and their connexion with the villages 
claimed too slight to allow of their restitution. 

‘The varions forms of proprietary tenures known as 
falukdirt, superior and inferior proprietor (dla and adna 
merlrk), the chaharam tennre and the © possessory owner, ™ 
math kabza, arc all more or jess the resnlt of the onsettled 
state of proprietary rights in the villages of the district nat the 
tine of the commencement of British rule. Each of these 
tenores will be briefly described below. In many cases they 
represent a compromise between the claims of the older pro- 
prictora and theae of the Persons tn possession at the time of the 
first regular settlement who hed borne the burden and heat of 
the day, and had paid the Sikh demanda,and who were nndonbt- 
edly worthy of great consideration. 


In some villages nt Inst settlement, one class of persons 


were declared to be owners of the village, and the settlement to 


of the estate was made with t hese, while certain others who had 
claims upon the estate were declared to be entitled to receive n 
talukdort allowance from those declared owners. Sometimes 
these righta were decreed in favor of a person ora family, some- 
mes in favor of a oeanher of persons of one tribe. In cildition 
to these talukdars, the frequent disputes abont the ownership of 
villages led to another distinction, and we frequently find dala 
mifike and adna milike in the same village, The rights 


(of dla miétlike are not uniform, In Pindigheb the dla milike some- 


times are entitled to shure in the common lands, but commonly 


; they merely receive a faluédiri allowanee; the adna milike 


heing the actual owners and the persous settled with, and the 
only ones entithed to share in the common lands, 

In regard to falokedirs allowances, Uolonel Cracroft said in 
hia Settlement Report :— 

“There have been few large cases in which talwkdiéri 
allowances have been awarded to superior from inferior pro- 
prietors. The generality of these awards have been in recogni- 
tion Of superior rights exercised by some classes, who, though 
now debarred from the managements of the estates, yet received 
by preseriptive right certain dues, which they had equine 
either from being ralera of the econutry, or from being MANA GePE 
daring Sikh role, or froin heing the real proprietors bu: dis. 
possessed and receiving these small dues in acknowledement of 
their oneal right.” 


Proprietary 
rma, 


tent 


Superior propries 
rs. 


pter III, E. 


The Chahiram 
Pend ree, 
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Chanérama figure frequently in the history of the district. 
The ctoharam was simply the grant of one-fourth portion 
of the kind revenne taken by the Sikhs to certuin§ tribal 
chiefsanl headmen for their assistance in collecting it and for 
their general aid to the Sikh administration, it was thus essen- 
tially an alienation of revenne, for the Sikh took all that conld 
he got from the cultivators, leaving nothing to them from which 
sich aclaim could be paid. 


The claim of certain of these to chahdrams was recognized 
hy the British Government on accession to power over this dis- 
trict, and the allowance was made in various ways. It has 
been mach discussed whether these chahitrame were alienations 
of revenne or proprietary profits, and the matter was finally 
deait with, by giving to those whose claims were recognized 





talukdiri rights over the owners, and an indm from the Gov_ 


ernment revenne. The principle appled was that, as the people 
were no longer rack-rented and unable to bear any share of the 
burden, it was fairand right that they shonld pay a share of 
these allowances from the share of profits now loft to them .by 
an equitable assessment, 

The Malliks of Pindigheb were the principal claimants of 
chaharam allowances, and their case has been made the anb- 
ject of a special report upon which the orders of Government 

ave been issued, continuing very liberal allowances to the pre- 
sent incumbents, and also making liberal provisions for their 
descendants. In certain other cases ic which similar claims 
wero made, imims were granted to the claimants in lien of cha- 
Adrams, but these arrangements will cease on the death of their 
present holders, 

The origia of the inferior proprietary tenure, known as the 
kebca malik, is thos described by Colonel Cracroft :— 


“From the conflicting circumstances bronglt to licht, and 
consequent, os before stated, on Sikh oversnasegainent, Mr. 
Thornton bethonght himself of an expediont for remogniging 
the rights of the cultivator withont introducing into the settle- 
ment records the anomalons holding of a cultivator paying no 
rent tothe proprietor. He decided that in all cases in which 
the person recorded as cultivator nt summary settlement paid 
no rest fo the proprietor, he should, under the cirenmstances of 
his particular ease ns proved by jndicial enquiry, be recorded 
either as proprietor of his holding, mélik kabza, in which 
case he was to exercise all the rights of property, and pay only 
the fiovernmeut demand or COSSE5, OF a5 ‘goltivator paying rent 
to the proprietor. The tenure is an anomalona one for the 
math haéza docs not shure in the village responsibility and en- 
joys. no share in the common land or prolits. It was, ‘ however, 
the only WAY Ont of a vrenat diffienlty. 


_,, “The practice ns been to record as mélihke kabea only 
individual cases and small holdings; whereyer the holding was 


= 
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large and the class claiming proprietary right important, a share 
in the village common profits has heen ayarded,” 

Such proprietors are very common in some parts of the dis- 
trict, and the status conferred on them seems to have heen a 
very fair compromise between their claims and the objections 
of the other owners, These men paid no rent and were not in 
fact tenants in the ordinary acceptation of the term. They were 
often persons who had settled in the village in troublons 
times, or during the currency of Sikh contracts and had borne 
their share of the burden along with older proprietors, who 
were often only too glad to allow them to do so, and they were, 
therefore, clearly entitled to a higher status than that of a° mare 
tenant, 

The tenants of the district may be divided roughly into 
three classes— 

(1) Mokarridirs. 
(2) Tenants with rights of ocenpancy, 
(3) Tenants-nt-will, 

The mokarridir tenant is found in the western portion of the 
district, and is most commun in Attock and Pindigheb. Some of 
these tenants obtained their peculiar status in the same manner 
asthe kabza mdliks obtained theirs,and they only differ from 
them in so much as they pay fixed rents to the proprietors, They 
have full power of alienation. The remainder of the mokarridaurs 
ofthe district sre cultivators who have sunk wells on the lands 
in their caltivating possession, and have thus attained the status 
Of a mokarridir tenant in respect of the land irrigated by the 
well, paying irrigated rates at so mech per kanal to the proprie- 
tors of the land in question. 

Tenants desiring to sink wells in their lands usually have 
to make a present to the owner of the land (nazarina), and the 
rent to be paid is then fixed, after which the tenant may sink 
his well, and the proprietor grants him mokarriddr's status. 

In six villages in tahsil Attock wells are to be found be- 
longing to one person, but irrigating the lands of another; the 
owner of the well takes a water-rato (ahidnu), from the 

owners of the land ; the owner of the land is only responsible to 

thelambardir forthe unirrigated rate fixed upon the land in the 
village distribution of revenue, the owner of the well being 
respousible for the water-rate. This is known as a chdhdidr 
tenure. 

The hereditary tenants of the district haya obtained their 
rights in various ways, Very few would have come under the 
first paragraph of Section 5 of Act XXVIIL of 1868. 


Some have obtained their status as a result of assisting the 
proprietors to bear the borden of the Sikh assessinents ; some 
obtained it as a compromise with the parties declared owners, 


Ma 
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Chapter 111. E. tho tenants agreeimg to give Ne nee Castes “ be declared 

Poe proprietors in the village, which they despaired of proving, on 

Village Tenures. or iition ef their being declared haronttary tenants. ny 

Hereditary tenant®. obtained it asa reward for giving evidence in favor of the 
successful party in a claim for proprietary rights. 


One point deserving notice is that a. very large number of 
the hereditary tenants of the district pay rent in kind rather 
than in cash. 

In the Chhachh cirele of Attock, itis customary, ifa proprie- 
tor sinks a well in the land of a tenant paying rent in kind, for | 
the rent to be at once commuted from kind to cash, In Pindi- ; 
gheb the exact reverse takes place. When an owner sinks a 
well in a tenant’s land, cash rents are at once converted into 
kind rents. In Chhachh, the irrigated areas cultivated by tenants: 
are small, and the crops very valuable, so that it suits the land- 
lord to take a heavy cash rent, and to allow the tenant to sell 
the crops, which are likely to be sugarcane or vegetables, &c. ; 
whereas in Pindigheb the irrigation usually merely increases 
the outturn of the same kind of crops as were grown before, and 
renders it secure, so that it is to the advantage of the proprietor 
to take his rent in kind at the higher rate charged for irrigated 
lands. 


The status of hereditary tenants in this district 1s not very 
clearly defined or understood. That many of them are in the a 
habit of alienating their rights is unquestioned, the owners, 
however, denying their power to do so; on the other hand, 
where the owners are strong and the tenants weak, the rights 
of the latter are correspondingly contracted. . 


Colonel] Cracroft’s remarks on this part of the stbject are 
of considerable interest :— 


Cases regarding ‘Cases regarding the status of cultivators were contested 
stotusofosllivater®. with creat warmth on either side. The cultivator tried to 
prove antiquity of tenure, the proprietor endeavoured to show 

that he, or his father, had located him, and had allowed him 

to remain on his lands, but that he was not, therefore, obliged 

so to continne him, The cultivator often pleaded that the pro- 

prietor had been in great straits, aud had been rescued by the 

cultivating class, and that it was hard that he should be at the 

mercy of the proprietor in these good times, when in bad ones 

he would have made any sacrifice to retain him. He also 

claimed to have brought waste land under cultivation, to have 

improved it by manuring it, or raising embankments, to have 

erected hamlets, planted trees, anc the like. Sometimes the 

claim advanced was, that he was, in fact, an original proprietor ; 

such claims fall under the preceding section. All these claims 

and pleas were gone into seriatim. ‘Ihe rule of limitation 

wag ultimately applied with the greatest reserve in favor of 

the proprietor, and it was found that it satisfied him. At first 

a more detailed classification was attempted, with a view not to 
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injore the interests of the cultivating class. It was ruled, after Chapter III, E. 
‘consultation with the heads of subdivisions, that a cultivator Villa ; Ter 
who had brought waste land under cultivation, and had Village Tenures. 
paid cash rates for 12 years or who had _ received train, ares 3 
cultivated land, paid cash rates, ond had possession | ay 
for 20 years, or who hed received cultivated land, paid in 

grain, and held for 30 years, prior to settlement, should be 
_recorded au hereditary cultivator. But at last the practice re- 

solved itself into this, that 12 years’ clear occupancy prior to 

British rule, i. ¢., A. D. 1848-49, should, under any cireum- 

stances, constitute a title toan hereditary cultivating tenure. 

Tt was asked of the proprietor himself, as suggested by 

Mr. Thornton, whether he considered he would, could, or 

would not, or could not, onst a cultivator; in a great many 

eases he declared he would not: such a case was cotered 

ou what 18 called the mudakhilal paper, or slatement of 

the rights and liabilities of cultivators, “and considered at 

an end, unless either party subsequently came into court, 

endeavouring to show that his statement was incorrect, and 

that he had proof to substantiate his claim against that 

statement. ‘he fact is that there is some difference in 

the tenures of the cultivating class in the eastern and western 

parts of the district. ‘he cases in the former were first 

adjudicated. The preponderance of the Sikh power hud 
rendered the position of the cultivator more secure, and such: 

% burden had been imposed that, though theoretically the pro- 

siege had the power of ousting the cultivator, practically lie 

ad never the will ; while in the western part the revenue was 

lighter, the proprictor more powerful, and the Government 

weaker.” Since the above remarks were written the Panjab 

Land Tenancy Act of 1837 has come in to force. 

The cultivated lands of the district were divided, as Rent ratev. 

regards cultivation, amoug the owners and the various classes 

of tenants in the district at the time of the revised Settlemont 


a5 follows :— 


Acres. 

Cultivated by owuors _ ... a a» §=656,480 
Diu. Mokarridars sue ava Toe 
Do. hereditary touants ew «= O25 
Lo. tenanta-at-will ... ~. 26,638 
Total we 1,225,008 





Thus 46 per cent. of the cultivated lands of the district 
ure in the hands of tenants of various descriptions. The 
highest percentage cultivated by tenants is in tahsil Attock, 
where it is 69 per cent. and the lowest is in Gujar Khay 
where it 1s only 21 per cent. 
Mokarridirs pay rents in cash from Re, 0-3-0 per kanal 
up to Rs. 2-5-0 per kandl, that is, from Rs. 4 to Rs. 20 per 
acre. The highest rates are paid on the rich sugarcane 
bearing lands near Hazro in the Chhachh circle of tahsi) Attock, : 
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- The rents of hereditary tenants paying in cash vary from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 per acre on irrigated lands, and from Re. 0-10-0 
to Rs. 3-8-0 per acre on rain-watered lands. ‘Uhe highest rents 
in both cases are paid in Chhachh. 

The rents of hereditary tenants paying in kind vary from 
one-third to half of the produce ; the commonest rates are twou- 
fifths and one-half. 


Hereditary tenants, however, very frequently pay rents in» 


serms of the Government revenue, that is, they pay the amount 
of the revenoe, with so many annas per rupee extra to the 


owners. These rates vary from nothing up to 44 per cent. on - 


the revenue, these are known as “ malkdna rates.” Cash renta 
of various kinds. are paid by hereditary tenants on 102,83 
ueres, kind rents on 140,046 acres. ml. 





The rents of tenants-at-will paying cash, on irrigated P 


lands, vary from Rs. 16 to Rs 32 per acre. The highest rents 
are paid in the village of Wah near Hasan Abdail. The cash 
reuts paid by tenants-at-will.on unirrigated land vary from 
Is. 1-2-0 to Rs. 3-8-0 per ncre. Cush rents, however, are not 
often paid by tenants-at-will. Cash rents are paid by tenants- 
at-will on 24,815 acres, kind rents on 207,776 acres. 

The rents of tenants-at-will paying in kind vary from one- 
fourth to half produce. The lowest rate, one-foorth, is very 
rarely met with ; half is the commonest rate of all, and this 
rate is always paid on irrigated lands. Tenants-at-will always 
pay considerably higher rents than hereditary tenants, for the 
game class of lands. [ents have steadily risen since the first 
regular ectilement. 

In connection with the tenancy tenure of the district, 
the curious custom known as poatnaieh khingi or special 
measurement, deserves notice. ) 

This is a well established custom in many of the villages of 
the Chhachh circle in tahsil Attock, Some of the proprietors, 
notably Roshan Din, of Shamsabad, at the conclusion of settle- 
ment operations, endeavoured to get the entries iu the settle- 
ment records of the term paimdish khangi struck out, on tho 
ground that they had no meaning ; but a full and careful 
enquiry showed that the custom was in full force in aixty-three 
villages in Chhachh,and had a very distinct meaning. This 
custom consists in measuring up the lands of hereditary tenants 
for payment of rent by means of a measure larger than the 
Government measure ; thus gl ving the tenant the benefit of the 
difference. In some villages, by paimetish Khangi, 16 or 17 
marlas only goton kanal according to Government measure, 
and the rent per kanal is, therefore, paid really on 23 or 24 
marlis ; the tenants getting, in fact, a reduction of from 15 to 
20) per cent. 

The origin of this custom is not far to seek. It dates from 
the times when the proprietor of the villages were rack-rented 
by Sikh officials and had to depoud unthvir tevauts tu help them to 
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pay the revenueand save them from ejectment. Iu those times the 
owners were often unly too glad to keep their tenants on any 
terms, though now that the country haa enjoyed peace and 
prosperity for 30 years, the owners are often only too anxious to 
| manethts, and to deprive their tenants af whatever privileges 
they possess whenever occasion offers. It is possible, too, that 1t 
points toa device for making out the area smaller than it really 
was, in order to deceive the Sikh revenue collectors. 

_- In addition to the rent rates, in various parts of the district, 
ditional dues are taken by the owners fram tenants, and 

ally from inferior proprietors also. 


Puchh-bakri is one of the best known fives exacted by 
owners. It-consists either in a cash payment of from Re. 0-8-0 
up to as much as Rs. 10, or of a goat or apagri to the owners 
on the occasion of the marriage of the tenant's dunghter, These 
duea are heaviest in Attock and Murree. These are usually 
taken from al! residents in the village who are not full proprie- 
tary owners inthe estate. The customis by no means universal, 
obtaining in about one-fourth of the villages of the district. 
and js commonest in Murree, where it is almost universal and 
in Fatehjang. 

Hak inthe is a due exacted from komma and non-proprictary 
residents in certain villages, in all about one-twelfth part of the 
district, amounting to from Re, 0-4-0 to Rs. 2-0-0 per house. 
Tt is, in fact, a door tax (fia or opening) levied on inferior 
classes by the proprictors of the village. Jt is commonest in 
Pindigheb and Fatehjang, and is not known in the hill tahsils. 


Banna bhar is also not uncommon, and consists in the owners 
taking a certain amount of the straw (bAdsa) from the tenants in 
addition totheir rent. Green fodder (kiawid) is alev sometimes 
exacted, especially in Pindigheb, and it is not uncommon for 
owners, When powerful, to claim a share of the straw as well 
as the grain of crops, grown on lands paying kind rents. 


Mohassali is a cess levied hy the owner's ageat, whe has been 
entrusted with the duty of watching, stacking and dividing the 
crops ; the mohassal gets from one to two séra of grain per 
maund from the common store before partition. 


In some parts of the district a custom cbtains on the part 
of owners of joining an outsider with them in the cultiva- 
tion of their felds. This assistant is called a /Aatwal, and 
each party usually supplies an equal amount of ploughs, and 
plough cattle and each pays half the costs of cultivation. Of 
the produce, the fhaiwal takes } grain and 4 straw, the pro- 
prietor paying the Government demand and cesses; but these 
shares vary according to the custom obtaining in the tract. 
Bhavweals are not employed in Attock. In the hills, these 
agricultural assistants are termed /hegi, in Dewal, Chariban 
and Kotli, sud in Karor piitli. The custom is commonest in 
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tahsil Pindigheb, where the owners take a larger share of the 
produce than elsewhere, 

Another form of agricultural partnership is that known as 
kali, in which the owner finds the plough, cattle and 
seed, and the Aali sows the crop and it, it, receiving 
generally one-fourth of th 

als’ fees, and no straw. In <Attock these Adlis are 
sometimes in debt to the proprietors, and are then bound 
to continne to cnlitivate tis lands until the debt is paid 
off. ‘The incidents of this kind of agricnltural partnership, and 
the share taken by the hali or samdur vary from place to place. 

The class of agricultural laborers is known in this district 
as /dme, aud laborers also as naukar chhamihidar (ie., six 
monthly servant) or fahlia. : aah sli tal 

He is employed in all the various branches of agricultural 
work, and ploughs the crop, tends and reaps it, receiving cas 
wages of from rupees two to rupees twelve for the half-year, 
and also shoes, clothes and food from the owner. These 
laborers are engaged harvest by harvest as required, but are 
very often employed continuously. The class from which these 
laborers are drawn is the poorer class of land-owners in the 
district ; the younger members of Inrge families often making 
their living in this way. It is common, however, for zamin- 
dirs requiring assistance in any particular work of husbandry, 
to call in their unemployed neighbours, whom they supply with 
food during the continuance of the work. This assistanceis most 
often required for ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing; 
thisis known as lihtri. ‘This is also common for the purpose 
of levelling lands and making embankments, and an expansion 
of the system is also practised occasionally when wells are 
sunk, 

Another common plan is to call in the kamins, or village 
menials, or peor people out of employment at harvest time to 
asgiat im reaping the crops. This is 
harvesting of the spring crops. Such iaborers are paid in 
kind, receiving ;';st part of what they cut, ie, one load for 
every twenty loads gathered. These men belong to no special 
class, and it is not possible to ascertain their number or 
condition, 

The village menials (‘amins), recorded in the administration 
papers of this settlement as receiving ducs from the village 
owners are the— 


Blacksmith — ... ‘~ ae ot ( Lohar). 


Carpenter (Tarkhan ). 
Sweeper es ae ie re (Mogalli). 
Potter Kis = 4 +4 ara (Ghomar). 
Tailor . ( Darzi). 


Shoe-maker a " e a (Mochi). 
Dar sie ai ug (Hajjam). 


ie 
oan nha 


the grain after deducting meni- | 


Inost common at the 


—— | 
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Tho blackamith receives a share of the grain at each bhar- Chapter ITI, EB 

vest, as does the carpenter throughout the district, the share — 
given varying in the different tahsils. The movalls winnows Village Tenures. 
the grain and performs various similar duties as well as Villane mentale. 
supplying the chhoj (a basket for collecting refuse). He 
receives a larger share of grain then the other kamins, The 
potter supplies the water pots for Persian wheels in addition to 
the usual household vessels, and in respect of land irrigated 
by wells, for which he supplies the pots, he is frequently paid 
by nshare of grain; but the potter is now very often paid in 
ensh for what he actnally supplies, and one potter will supply 
a number of villages. He has in many enses ceased to be in 
fact a village menial at all. The tailor is usually paid rather 
more than the blacksmith and farfhern, whoreceives the same, 
commonly about twelve sérs of grain per plongh on each harvest, 
and a sheaf of the newly cut crop, but the method of calculating 
the share varies. The shoe-maker receives nbout one-half what 
the blacksmith and carpenterdo when paid in kind, but he is 
now generally paid according to the work hedoes, The barber's 
dnes vary greatly throughout the district. He usually receives 
a share of the grain at each harvest, and also receives presents 

at marriages and other festivals. 
The village menials do not occupy at all the same position 
* in this district as in most other districts of the Punjab, They 
. ean hardly be called true village menials. The carpenter and 
blacksmith andl mosalli best merit the term; the others are 
ices independent of the village community, being paid 
7 





varions methods for the commodities they supply. The 
lambardarsa have little or no control overthem. In some places 
the tailor is in fact one of the washerman (dhobi) caste, who 
also makes and mends clothes for his employers. Aaminas, na 
a rule, in this district, perform few services and receive small 
pay. The kamins’ fees amount throughout the district to about 
ten per cent. of the total harvest ou onirrigated lands, and 
filteen per cent. on irrigated lands. 
In his final report on the first regular settlement, Colonel  yjtingo waste. 
Cracroft makes the following remarks on the subject of waste 


lands :— 

“The difficulties attending this species of litigation are 
very great ; the areas are ordinarily large, the crowds which 
assemble immense, and the vehemence of feeling displayed 
extraordinary. In Pindigheb and Khattar, I have occasionally 
found it difficult to prevent an affray in my presence. In 
general the oath of one of the parties, orof some witness who 
iad adjudicated, or who had been present at some former adju- 
dication of the case, was accepted by the parties or the presid- 
ig officer, and was disposed of after both parties, and the 
deciding officers were completely exhausted. In some claims 
to waste lands, the subject of contention has been summarily 
decided by the land being declared a Government rakh preserve. 


Village Waste, 


Petty village 
grants. 
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In general, the dispates were on necount of waste lands, 
Boundaries in cultivated lands were very seldom contested, 
Most cases in dispate were submitted to, and decided hy, 
arbitrators selectéd by the parties, 

“ During Sikh rale, no demareatiow-of boundaries had ever 
taken place, and even the summary settlements had not taken 
up the matter, The villages had divided the waste amongst 
themselves, and fixed their boundarias b certain well defined 
land marks, generally the water-shed of hills or ravines, where 
such marks existed ; but it maybe stated generally that, when 
the subject was raised, every one scranblacetas what he wished 
to get, Asa general rule, the waste lands were common lands 
open to all the residents of the district. Land had no value, 
Fnel and timber were not required, and the only thin valned 
was the grazing. Beyond what was requi to feed their 
eattle, the zamindirs did not care to preserve the waste. Fnt 
when, after some years, the detailed settlement operations com- 
meneed, the value of land, faecl and timber was well known, 
extraordinary efforts were mada successfully to contest the 
most imaginary boundaries. In a district like Rawalpindi, I 
conceive the State to have a strong claim to the waste lands, 
subject to the grazing rights of the agricultural community, 
for which the Government ling a right to exact a small payment. 
It has been over and over again explained to the landowners that 
their assessments are based solely on the cultivated lands, and 
that, therefore, the State, while taking into consideration their 
wants for the preservation of cattle, considers its right to the 
waste paramount,” 

The Supreme Government, in its ordera on its Rawalpindi 
settlement, remarked :— | 

“ His Excellency in Council is glad to observe that the 
right of the State has been asserted to all waste tracts materi- 
ally in excess of the wants of the people. This principle shonld 
be asserted in all settlements,” 
-__ Since last settlement, however, much of the waste of the 
district has been marked off and formed Into Government 
reserves of various kinds, the remainder being left to the 
villages in the five plain tahails in fall proprietary right. 

Murree und Kahnta have been the scene of a complete 
Forest Settlement, the result of which has been to leave a 
large area of waste to be entered ag belonging to the proprietors 
of the village, the trees and shrubs of spontaneons growth re- 
maining the property of Government, who have made suitable 
rules for its management, 

There is nothing aperially worthy of notice jn regard 
to petty village grants in this district. They are not very 
nomerons, and are of the usual type, i.e., grants to village 
menints and watclimen for services rendered, to attendants at 
temples, mosques, shrines, and village rest-houses, so long as 
the grantees perform the duties of their posts, and for the 
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maintenance of monasteries, teachers at religions schools, to Chapter IIT, E. 
holy men, and such like, Village Tenures. 
These grants are made in various forms. Acommon form potty ¥i11 ve 
consists of a grant from the common land of the village, which granta, | 
A tenant usoally cultivates the land, 


is given free of revenue. 
paying a large share of the produce to the grantee. 


The zamindars of the district are to be considered, ag a Poverty and wealth 
whole, well off, of zaminidars, 
Some of the old families, notably the Gakhars of Pharwila 
and Dhrek family of Khattars, who have just dissipated con- 
siderable wealth in insane litigations, are in bad circumstances, 
bnt the average land-owner is not burdened by debt, has. good 

credit, and is in comfortable circumstances. 

Colonel Cracroft’s assessments worked excellently. They 
were fair, and in disturbed parts of the district which required 
nursing, judiciously light, and the agricalturists of the district 
are now ina far more prosperous condition, and much less in 
debt than they were before British rule, and a very considerable 
inereaso in the general prosperity of the district may be reason- 
ably looked for in the next few years. The new assessments, 
though yielding a fair return to Government, are certainly not 
oppressive, and the great improvements in communication and 
the opening up of new markets has done much,and willdo more 
for the district. 

The rates of interest now commonly obtaining in the dis- 
trict are— : 

When the lonn ja secured on moveable property, such as 
jewels, precions metals, and the borrower is a merchant or 
trader, deposited with the tender, from eight annas to one rupee 
per cont. per mensem, or 6 to 12 percent. per annum. When 
the borrower is a zamindaér, from twelve annas to two rnpees per 
mensem, or from 9 to 24 per cent. per annum. 3 | 

When the loan is secored on land, traders and money- 
lenders among themselves take from 6 to 24 per cent. per 
annum, from zaminddrs from 12 to37'5 percent. Similar rates 
are charged on bonds, one anna per rupee being first dedacted 
from tho capital amount, one anna per rupee of interest being 
given up by tho banker when striking the balance due, 

When the money is borrowed on land, however, interest is 
not usually paid in cash, but possession is either given to the 
mortgagee, or a share of the produce is given by the mortgagor, 
who remains in possession, to the mortgagee,usually smounting 
to one-half of the crops. 

When the grain is advaneed to zamindirs, the rate, of in- 
terest depends on the degree of necessity under which the loan 
was taken ; the amount charged varies from ten sers per maund 
in easy times, up to one mannd per maund, whon the pressure 1s 
great, to be repaid from the next harvest. 
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Chapter HI, F. SECTION F.—LEADING FAMILIES. 
—— - + ' = 
Leading Familic The moat notable men of each tribe have already boon 
Notable men of montioned in the remarks on the tribes to which they belong, 
each tribe. but the following chiefs deserve special notice, as representing - 
the leading families of the district :— 
Roja Karmdad Khan, Gakhar (Admal) of Pharwila. 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan, nephew of Sirddr Fatteh Khan, 
Gheba, of Kot. 
The Malliks of Pindigheb. 
Sher Mihammad Khan, grandson of Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan, Sagri Pathan, of Makhad. a 
_ The Khattar families of Dhrek and Wah. oie 
; BEN much in debt, and in very reduced circumstances, 
the Pharwila family of Admal Gakhars stands unquestionably 
in social rank first in the district. 
A history of the Gakhar tribe hasalready been given at 
page 128. The present head of the tribe is Raja Karmddd 
Khan, son of Rija Hayatulla Khan. Ho was at one time 
an officer in the 19th Native Infantry, bat has since left 
the army, He wnd his family enjoy the following grants from 
Government :-— 
Rs. 
Pension a - = fun ow» 1,870 
Chahiram ... f, _ = ws 2,199 
A full account of the family will be found at pages 573— 
681 of Griffin's Punjab Chiefs, which condhideu id these 
words, which accurately describe this ancient tribe, : 
“However great may have been the reverses of the 
Gakhars, they have lost neither their pride nor their courage, 
They havo been crashed by the Sikhs, a people of yesterday, 
but there may still be seen, in the chivalrous bearing of a Gakhar 
gentleman, some remembrance of the days when Pharwala was 
an asylum for all who were oppressed, and of the wars in which 
his ancestors fought on equal terms with the Emperors of 
olhi” 


Rai Fatteh Khan, Gheba, of Kot, was, from his cha- 
racter and position, one of the most important persons in the 
district. v hen over 90 years of age, he was still in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and fully equal to the management of his 
affuirs, He died in Febraary 1894 and was succeeded by 
Mubammad Ali Khan. A history of the Gheba tribe has been 
given at page 107 and a full account of this family will he 
found at pages 535—37 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 

Fatteh Khan enjoyed the following grant from Govern- 
ment, and having no sou, his grand nephew, Muhammad Ah 
Khan, has been declared to be his heir :-— i 

ite. 
Jagir ‘on eee eee on = 6,040 





his character with a force more European than native. His 
influence in the district is very great, and his name universally 


* 


Jhelum district ;and was an indepen 


Ghulim Muhammad succeeded to his brother, 
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He waa also owner or part owner of 16 villages in tahsil Chapter IIT, 
Patehjang, and was an Honorary Magistrate with powers in the \ ae 
Kot ilika, and had been complete lord and master of the tract. Leading Families. 
He kept a large establishment of horses and sow4rs, but him- eae ma 
self lived asimplelife. Hewas of strong, determined character, rites 
grasping and fond of power. Colonel Cracroft wrote of him in 
his Settlement Report :— 

_ The principal man of the Gheba tribe is Sirdir Fattch 
Khan, of Kot, a man of remarkable character. He hag mian- 
aged, are service at the right time, when hia hatred of 
the Sikhs prompted him to do so, to gain a great name for 
loyalty to the British Government, a character which he upheld 
without much temptation to ® contrary course during the 
mutinies. He is a very strict Muhammadan, and lives a sito ple 
unostentations life. He has no male issue, and has adopted his 
nephew with the consent of the Government; his perpetual jagirs 
will descend to him. He exercises a strict control over his 
establishment. His management of his stable, of his mounted 
followers, oll dressed in scarlet tunics, taught cavalry precision 
in their movements, and instructed in the nse of the lance and 
aword, his mode of transacting business with his agents and cul- 
tivators, his liberality in making advances to the latter, and his 
stern exaction of re-payment ; all these and other traits stamp 





res 

The only other Gheba family of moch note in the district 1s 
that of Mallal, at present represented by a very good specimen 
of the tribe, Fatteh Khan, son of Budha Khan of Mallal. 
Budha Khan endeavoured to rival Sirdér Fatteh Khan, of Kot, 
but was, however, completely distanced by the Sirddér, although 
he showed himself Joyal in 1857, and received various grants 
in reward for his conduct on that occasion. An account of the 
family will be found at page 582 of Griffin's Punjab Chiefs. 
The family enjoys an indm of Ra. 500. 

Mallile Anlin Khao, son of Mallik Allayér Khan, of Pindi- 
gheb, is the head of the Johdris of tho district, an account of 
which tribe has been given at page 107. 

Colonel Craeroft writes as follows of this family :— 

Their principal family is that of the Malliks of Pindigheb» 
formerly one of the greatest importance in the district. Tho 
great-grandfather of the Malliks, Malhik Aminat, was 1 man of 
great power and inflnence. He had the lease of the whole of 
Pindigheb, Hasil, Bhyrowél, Talagang, and other tlikas of the 

| cont chief until the Sikhs 

subjugated the country, and gave him this lease for the nominal 
eum of Rs. 6,900. He was succeeded by his son Mallik Nawah 
who rebelled against the Sikhs, and died in exile. Mallik 
Mallik Nawib, and 
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made terms with the Sikhs, who give him the lease of ilaka Sil 
and Bala-gheb, &c,, associating with him Rai Muhammad Khan, 


Leading Families. 4¢ Kot, He was allowed a chahdéram in iléka Sil, and Réi 


Notable mon o 
each tribe, 


 Mubammad Khana fourth share of the collections in ilika Gheb. 
Gholim Muhammad Khan was killed by Réi Muhammed Khan at 
Amritsar, and succeeded by hisson Mallik opus dr n man of 
loose habits, who contented himself with his chaharam, and did 
not interfere with the management of his ancestral estates, com- 
prising the whole of ilika Sil. Mallik Allayaérdied shortly after 
annexation in the enjoyment of the chaharam, or fourth part of 
the revenue, refusing to undertake the direct management of 
the estates. The present Malliks Aulian Khan and Fatteh 
Khan were left minors. The eldest not long ago married the 


daughter of Sirdir Fatteh Khan, of Kot, a Lthe heads of the 


two factions have thus become united." 

Mallik Aulia Khan has become a very influential personage 
in the district, asalready noted. Large grauts have been made 
to the Malliks of Pindigheb, Aulia Khan and his younger brother 
Fatteh Khan, and these grants were all re-considered at the 
present settlement, and the family has been very liberally 
treated by Government in the orders which have been passed. 

Fatteh Khan is dead, and ia represented by lis twa sone 
Nawab Khin, Mohammad Amir Khan and hia grandson Muham- 
mad Akbar. 

_ The Malliks were held to have proved themselves loyal in 
ape and 1858, and the following grants have been confirmed 
to them— 


Ka. 
Indm in perpetuity ... a see . 3445 
Do. for lif } ie ati at 3 607 


MéGin perpetuity ... .. «9. «a. 103 
Total ee ee ti) 








___ A full account of the family will be found at pages 538—539 
of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, | | 
Gholém Muhammad Khan, of Makhad, was a Sagri Pathiin, 
who had made himself very prominent and influential in the 
sonth-west corner of the tahsil. His family is, however, not a 
very eld orimportantone. He was a Sagri Pathan, allied to the 
Bangash hhels on the opposite side of the river, with whom the 
Makhad family, however, are not on good terms. Ghulim 
Mohammad Khan was entrasted with magisterial powers for 
some time, bnt when he became old and feebie in health, the 
exercise of these powers was discontinued. He died in 1887. 
Makhad hes in the extreme south-west corner ofthe district, and 
1s not easily accessible, and the experiment of entrusting magis- 
terial powers to a Pathin chief in such a situation cannot be said 
to have beep successful, His son and heir Fakir Muhammad 


a 


| 
; 
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Khan was a man of mrch inferior calibre to his father, ¢hapter III, F. 
and was most unpopular in the Makhad ilika. Hediedin 1890 — | 
and was succeeded by his son Sher Muhammad Khan. Leading Families- 
‘ : : Kotabla men of 
The grants enjoyed by Ghulam Muhammad Khan are as ench trite. 
follows :— ; 
Chahéram allowances in seveu villages amonnting to 
Rag, -1,570. 
A fall account of this family is given in the Appendix fo 
- the Kohat Final Report. 
The Khattar family, of which Fatteh Khan, of Dhrek, was 
the head, was once important and influential, but his two sons, 
Khudadad Khan and Kale Khan, completely effaced themselves 
and absolutely destroyed their patrimony by litigation with 
each other. Kale Khiin was murdered by some of his tenants 
in November 1893. Khudaddd Khan died in September 1894 
without male issue. Kile Khan has been succeeded by his 
sons Dost Muhammad Khan and Jahandad, 


The family of Mohammad Haydt Khan of Wah, near Hasan- 
Abdal, ia now one of the best known Khattar families in the 
district. Anaccount of these families is given in Griffin’s Punjal 
Chiefs, pages 561—567. 3 
Other men of notehave been mentioned in the notices of 
the tribes to which they respectively belong, and no further 
account of them is necessary. 

Mallik Firoz Din, Awéo, of Shamshabad, was considered 
worthy of separate notice in Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. Mallik 
Firoz Din was eneceeded by Mallik Roshan Din, a man 
who had not much personal influence, and whose churacter 
was not such as to render it likely for him ever to attain it. 
This family claims to be of Awdn origins but its enemies class 
it as Malliir, Mallik Roshan Din died in March 1893 and was 
succeeded by his sons Muhammad Amir and Sher Muhammad. 


The total amount of jdgir grants in the district is Rs. 38,487, 
The largest amount is held by the family of the late Sirdér 
Nihal Singh, «.¢c.s.1. Chichi, of whom a full account will be 
found at a 132—134 of Griffin’s Punjao Chiefs. He left 
several sons, b ut none of them at all sioneeded to the position of 
their father. Amrik Singh, the eldest son, and his brothers 
together hold jdagir#in seven villages in tabsils Rawalpindi and 
Fatejhang, amounting in annual value to Rs, 5,949, Sirdar 
Fatteh Khan, Gheba, of Kot, comes next, with jagirs of the total 
amount of Rs. 4,949. Mallik Aulia Khén and his relatives, the 
Malliks of Pindigheb, ga jagir of Rs. 844, in addition to 
large chahdram grants. Mallik Roshan Din, Awan, of Shamsha- 
, tahsil Attock, has a jagir of Rs. 2,200. Mansabddér Khan, 
Dhind, of Phalgiran, has jagirs of Ra, 1,080, including the whole 
of four villages and part of another, 
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Chapter LF © No other jagirs exceed Rs. 1,000 in annual value, 


Leading Families. The jiigirs are thus distributed by tahsils:— 
ae Tabet, c Amount. 


Vind hbo — se toes Ecos 256 
Gujar Khan ue ene wens 158 
Fatehjang ane ea0 "hee" ; on 10,195 | 





* 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
SECTION: A.—AGRICULTURE & ARBORICULTURE. 


Tabla No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and 
irrigation and for Government waste land ; while the rain- 
fall is shown in Tables Nos, [1] and IIIA and III B. Table 
No. XVII shows statistics of Government estates, and Table 
No. XVIII of forests. Table No. XX gives the areas under 
the principal staples, and ‘Table No. XXI the average yield of 
each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. 
Farther statistics are given under their varions headings in the 


subsequent paragraphs of the chapter, Land tenures, tenants 


and rent, and the employment of field labour, have already been 
noticed in Chapter III, 

The classification of the soils of the district has been male 
as simple as it could be at this settlement, terms locally in| use 
being always employed. The first main division of cultivated 
lands is into irrigated and unirrigate:. 

The irrigated area in the district is not large, and is to be 
found chiefly in Chhachh and in the Sil-Sofncircle of tahsil 
Fatehjang. The irrigated lands are classed as :— 

(1) Chahi: 
(2) Nahri. 

Ohdhi lands are those watered from wella, and nahri lands 
those irrigated in-any other manner, The term di, now 
prescribed in tho rales for the preparation of settlement papers, 
1as not been employed in this settlement. The ee exception 
to the use of the term nafri, for all land irrigated otherwise 
than by wells, is the use of the word Aofar, to describe rice 
cultivation in the hills of Murreo and Kahuta. Hotar is the 
term universally omployed by the people themselves, and it has 
accordingly been adopted. 

The total irrigated area of the district amounted in 1887 to 
31,979 acres, of which 18,544 acres were irrigated by wells and 
classed aa chahi, and 11,902 acres from cuts from the various 
streams, and classed as naAri, and 1,533 acres were classed as 
hotar. 

In the Nala circle of tahsil Attock, and in the Kandi Son 
circle of tahsil Rawalpindi only has any subdivision been 
mado in the classification of nahré lands; in these tracts ch 
furthor subdivision has been made into lands bearing usually 
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two crops in the year (nahri dofasli), and those bearing only one 
(nahri ekfasli). 
The following table shows the distribution of irrigated 
lands over the various tahsils of the district and the increage 
in irrigation since last settlement :— 


Aura [entouTen ar 





’ 
‘ 
| 
| East Settlement, [Preval Sofflemeat. UF . 
Tamatt. —— - 
| 
{ r= 
a 
i a | 3 | 
| 3 | 25 | 
) rat 
—————_—— Sere —— 
Atiock.. «= || a) yaar) 11, : 
Kahota _ aT 
Murroo ms 
Pindighet 4. 24 
Gujar Khan... «|| 2) 
Faichjang | 3.571 | 





sel Fe | Hats ne, to 7] 18,44 | “ Sb, 978) 22,370) 13, 


——— ee 











Tt will thos be seen that the irrigated area only amounts to 
2:7 per cent. of the cultivated area of the district. 


An intermediate class of land between irrigated and unirri- 
gated is that classed as sailéb. This land is usually low-lying 
alluvial land of great fertility, not artificially irri ted, but 
naturally moist. Itis found mostly on the banks of streams, 
and is soft, moist and easily worked. It is locally known as 
seo and mal, One particular class of sailib lands, how- 
ever, deserves special mention. These are the water-logged 
lands on the banks of the Chel stream in tahsil Attock. Mr. 
Steedman has thus described them in his Assessment Report for 
tahs{l Attock :— 

“ The chel lands are situated along the Chel stream on 
either side from the village of Khagwanitothat of Shamsabad. 
Tho water-logged condition of these lands is due, I fancy, tothe 
following causes. The Chhachh plainis some 300 feet below the 
water-shed running from Lawrencepur to the Attock hull. 
Water throughout the plain is near the surface, and is, 1 
believe, supplied by percolation from the Indus, The rain 
that falls on the high-lying maira above sinks in and 
finds its way down the Chhachh plain, and there, meeting the 
subsoil springs of that plain, is forced up to the surface between 
the plain and the foot of the maira. My answer to the ques- 
tion, why then does not water ooze up all along the base of the 
aird, 18 frst, that probably the subsoil drainage of the maira 
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is directed on to the chel lands by the Kamra hill on one side 
and spurs from the Gandgarh on the other; and secondly, that 
from Shamsabad the water-table is further from the surface, 
and the Chel runs in a deeper channel. ‘The lands between the 
Chel stream and the maira are consec uently much wetter than 
those on the right bank. The soil itself, apart from the water, is 
good enough, a lizht loam without any approach to clay except 
in & few spots. A good deal of harm has been done by kallar 
on the right bank near Darya, and also on the left bank near 
Shainsabad. Judging from the general tenor of Major Crac- 
roft’s report, the village assessment and the villages internal 
rating, there must have been great deterioration in these lands 
since the first settlement. They are now poor, sour and water- 
logged soils, on which only kharif crops can be grown with 
any chance of success, either kallar or water being fatal to the 
greater part of rabi crops if sown.” 

The unirrigated lands of the district have been thus classi- 





fapara lands are either lands lying around the village site, Lipérs. 
or separate hamlets, and receiving ita ¢ rainage and enriched by 
the habits of the people, or are lands which are artificial] y 
manured, 

Lae lands are lands either lying ina depression, and eonse- Las. 
quently moist by position, and which receive surface drainage 
from lands situated higher up, or are lands artificially embanked 
fo retain moisture aud soil-washing. These are usually excel- 
lent lands. ? 

Maira lands include all lands not irrigated or artificially Maira. 
inanured, and which are not so inferior in fertility as to be . 


classed as rakkar. 


fakkar lands include all the very poorest of the lands of 
the district. 


This classification has been adhered to throughout the 
district. 

Tt will be readily understood that all classes of soil vary 
much in fertility in differant parts, and that the lands, for in- 
stance of Pindigheb and those cf Gujar Khan, are very different 
in quality. — 

Fipéra lands are classed as dofasli, and frequently yield 
two cropsin the year. They do not always do so, but they 
do in favorable seasons, and, therefore, they rank first among 
unirrigated lands, | 

Las lands are never double-cropped, but they yield ono 
crop per annum, which is usually superior to any not grown on 
irrigated lands. Wheat is the favorite crop for euch soils, 
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Chapter IV, A. The maira landsin the eastern part of the district in tahail 
‘“—  . Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi, and the Kallar circle of Kahuta, are a 
Agrion\aro and good light colored loam. They are usually levelled by means of 
aa ~~ the karrah, a kind of rake without teeth, used for dragging the 
sr ai soil down from the higher portions of the fields on to the lower 
parts. It isworked with bullocks, andis much used in all parts 
of the district, The fields are then roughly embanked, and they 
are of excellent quality, yielding wheat of high repute. The 
maira land of the western tahsils is often open, sandy, unem- 

banked and inferior. 


Rakkar lands inelude all the worst lands of the district, they } 

are often stony or sandy, poor and light. 
The unirrigated land of the district has thus been distri- 
buted among the various classes :— 
Acres, 

BARR ee Te ak ke ART 

Baa io a ws On RS 


Las ate rs sis a ae 58,360 
Maira aa iat es witht ane oo» §«©=6 0.6.09 
Rakkar ... sat ia +4 ve toyoee 


Total ow» LI4019 


It will thus be seen that maira lands inclade 80 per cent. of 
the unirrigated area. OF the total area of the district 2,917,529 
acres, 1,225,998 acres, or 42 per cant, were cultivated atthe time 
of the revised settlement, i.¢., in 1885, In 1893 the cultivated 
area was returned at 1,507,451 acres. 


Colonel Cracroft’s remarks on the soils of the district are 
interesting and deserve quotation. 





‘Tn unirrigated lands still greater variety exists. Along- 
side of a rich village in the lowlands of a river bed, would be a 
village of the poorest description on the high bank. The in- 
finite varieties resulting from the juxtaposition of good and 
barren land and other circumstances, influence a great 
number of villages, not only relatively to each other, but in 
ternally. Jt must be premised, therefore, that no description 
of land, although known by the same designation throughout 
the district, is, either iu the whole tract, or in any particular. 
village, of uniform capacity.” 


| The rainfall and seasons have been already noticed at 
Rainfall and ,499—— Chapter I A, and statistics of the total fall and its dis- 
Tn tribution will be found in the table attached to this Report. The 
following table showsthe times of sowing and reaping of the 

principal crops of the district :— | 
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Biatement showing the dates of ancing, harvesting, and storing of crops in the 
Rdéwalpindi district, 





1Sth April) 2nd Inly [2 
Sth ,, [tech Mayli7tch ,, | 








20th April 3th 
us . | Do [7h ,, 


Do | Da | Do 





The wells used for irrigation in the district are mostly 
worked by means of Persian wheels. These wells are usnally lined 
with masonry; in Attock they ure made with bricks and lime, in 


other places with stone and lime. The depth of the wells 
1 in the different tahsils, the average in each being 


ies much 
na followa :— 
Rawalpindi " eu an 18 fect. 
Attock E: Fas SO, ue aint eae 
4 ae 


Kahnta ae Pt faa eee ane 
Murree ine ate fae et bi Za 
Pindigheb ... sei ces = .. Ld 
Gojar Khan si “ar eis in eT gs 
Fatehjang PTT oe oe nae eee 20 
There are in all 5,302 wells in the district, of which the 


following is a detail :— 





















Kacheha | 

Masonry |wolla, dhenk- 
7 or pakka | Misnnd | Grand Total, 

nT wells in ([jhallirsinuse J]802-9, 

1802-08. | daringthe | 

| year 1602-08, 
pre B02 179 731 
Attock ..00 9 «. ee ee 1,585 222 2,108 
Kahaota ... nee ae — i ath a? fst 

Murree ... oss on ies ive | - i 

Pisdigheh Sal! = cay ree ees 1,080 8S 1,168 
Guier Khan (cc one Re | ees S37 219 Bie 
Fatehjang ae cee | 1,589 110 1,090 
Fr 


Total ; soa 5,530) | 45 6,475 
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Ae Wells are commonest in the Chhachh circle of Attock and the 


: IV 
i Sil-So4n circle of Fatehjang. The average cost of a masonry 
sultureand 41) is about Res. 450; of an unbricked well about Rs. 100. 






dein, ‘gen. & Masonry well with two Persian wheels in Chhachh, how- 
adn. ut ead oem ever, would cost from Rs. 1,000 to 2,000. The average 4 

area irrigated from each well is 3°5 acres, but it varies . 
from one acre in Gujar Khan and Kahuta, two acres in 
Rawalpindi, up to five acres in Chhachh. Single-wheels are 
worked by a aingle bullock or buffalo costing about Rs. 20 to 90, 
The cost. ofa pair of bullocks to work a well with two Persian 


ou 


wheels is, on the average, Rs. 50, Thecost of the plant of a ™ 
well is from Rs. 40 to 70 where there is one Persian wheel, and 
abont Ra. 80 to 100 in case there are two. . 


Canal irrigation. The nahri irrigated lands amount to 19,435 acres. This is 
land irrigated from small channels made to draw off the water 
from the various streams of the district. Most of these ents 
are taken from the Haro stream. Two-thirds, or 8,500 acres of 
the area irrigated in this manner, is to be found in the Attock 
tahsil. Thereis little irrigation by cuts from any other streams, 
except the Haro which crosses the north-west corner of the 
Rawalpindi tahsil, and irrigates some land there also, The 
other streams of the district are seldom of any value for this 
porpose. <A few villages, however, take water from the Kha- 
rang stream in the Rawalpindi tahsil. 


Agriculteral im- There is nothing very specially worthy of note about 
plements and appli- the agricultural implements in use in this district, which are 
ancer, of the usual type. The plonghs are light and similar to those 

nged in other parts of the Punjab, and there is no tendency ap- 
parent to replace them with any other. The woodwork of the 
plough is usually of olive (kao, olea Europea), phulaa (Acacia 
modesta), khair (Acacia catechu), or ahisham ( Dalbergia stasoo). 
The village carpenter makes these implements, receiving the 
wood and iron from the zamindérs. The component parts of a 
country plough have been so often described that it would be 
useless to recount them here. 

The total number of ploughs in the district is shown as 
103,976, with 173,793 plough-cattle. Cows and beffaloes are - 
also used to draw ploughs in this district, which accounts for 
there not being a pair of oxen forevery plongh. The area per 
plough cultivated on the average is 92 acres, but it varies much 
in different circles, 

Other implements used in agricultural pursuits in this 
district are— 

Name of imple. Panjdli or jot (yoke), made usually of light wood, Per- 
monte. sian lilac or bamboo, for yoking oxen to the plough or harrow. 

Nari (traces), of leather, for attaching the yoke to the 


plough, &c. 
Trat (whip), a whip with wooden handle and leather 
lash for driving oxen, Choka (goad) of wood, with iron 
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point. Matra or maj (harrow). Thia ia a flat board, some Chapter IV, A. 





ten inches broad and eight feet long. pe 8 of oxen ia yoked | | 
to this, and the driver stands on the board and drives them over poaktare and 
the field to level it before sowing after ploughing; usually made 3.4 of impo. 


of phulaa, tif or pine wood. SLlchiaiy 

Karroh (earth-board), oa large flat board with teeth at 
the lowerend. Drawn by bullocks, and nsed for levelling fields 
by dragging earth from higher portions on to the lower, made 
of various woods, khair, phulaa or tif; much sed in this 
district, 

Jandra or jandri (earth-board), similar to the harrah, 
bat smaller and drawn by hand instead of bullocks. Requires 
two men to work’it, one to hold it down, the other to drag it. 

Khopa (blinkers), coverings placed over the eyes of 
bullocks or buffaloes when working Persian wheels. 

Chhikka or topa (muzzle), made of string, placed over 
the noses of cattle to prevent theireating the crops; also nsed 
to prevent calves from sucking. 

Nali (seed pipe), a pipe, headed by a cup, attached to the 
back of the plough, through which the seed is allowed to fall. 

Trangar, open net for carrying straw or grass. 

Ghomdni or Ghomat (sling), used for frightening birds, 
&co., off the crops. 

Manna (platform), a high platform, with bed of string, 
placed in the fields when the crops are ripening for the 
watchers to eit upon. 

Phala, a bundle of thorny branches pressed together and 
Joaded with stones, dragged by bullocks over the crops to break 
the husks and chop up the straw. 

Tringli (pitch-fork), used for throwing up the mixed grain 
and chaff into the air to separate them. 

Phie, a flat spade, used for throwing the grain into the 
air after it has been alrendy sifted by the éringli, to further 
divide off the actual grain from chaff and dost. The blade ts 
nsually made of shisham carefully planed, the handle of bam- 
boo or light wood. 

Chhaj (winnowing basket), shovel-shaped basket, the 
smaller kind is used for winnowing grain, the larger for sifting 
refuse. 

Salanga or salanga (pitch-fork with two prongs a 
rough wooden pitch-fork, chiefly used for lifting bundles of 
thorns in making thorn hedges. 

Kandali or kundala (for digging holes), shaped like a 
straight narrow spade, made of wood with iron blade. 

Kahi (spade), a spade with blade at right angles to the 
handle. 

Kohdri, kulhars (axe), 


, > 2 
= om 
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Chapter IV, A. Déntri or dariti (sickle), sickle for cutting crops, é&ec. 
‘dsrisslinvs aed Ramba or khurpa (trowei), this is a small trowel or 
Sate tak Bows Wiki & whore handle: 
Picea of imple- Tokra (basket), a large basket for carrying manure. 
ae Bora, open sack of rough rope for carrying manare, 
earth, &c., on beasts of burden. : | | 
There is little sugar-cane grown in this district, except in - 
Chhachh. The old sugar-mill or fohlu is not met with; the 
Behea sugar-mill being almost universally employed. Those 
mimindirs who grow sugar-cane, bot have no mills of their 
own, hire those of their neighbours at one rupee per day of 24 
Oil-mills, known as ghini, are used to express oil from 
sargon, tardmira and other oil-seeds. These are constructed of 
wood, usually of shisham, fit or phulaa, and consist of a cir- 
colar receptacle of wood, made strong and bound at the top with 
iron, in which the grain to be crushed is placed. At the bot- 
tom of this is asmall outlet for the oil to escape. 
In the centre of the receptacle a heavy wooden crasher 
revolves, being yoked by a beam at right angles to itself to 
an ox or buffalo. The horizontal beam is weighted with 
stones, and as the animal paces slowly round, grain is pressed 
between the vertical crosher and the sides of the circular recept- 
acle, the oil is squeezed out and escapes below. ‘This is the 
nsual form found thronghont the Province, and itis to be met ‘ 
within nearly every village in the district. It costs about 3 
Rs. 35 to make on-the average. It is still occasionally but 
very rarely used for pressing sugar-cane; the belna or bikes 
sugar-mill being now commonly employed. 


Waste lands are usually ploughed up when first brought 


Agricaltaral oper- 
ations, under cultivation in January, after a portion of the winter 
. rains have fallen, or in July and August after the summer 
breaking =p © rains have commenced. Unless the lands are particularly suit- ; 
aig able for cultivation, those broken up by the plough in Janu- 
ary willbe sown in autumn with a spring ops and those 
" 


the next antumn crop. Land thus broken up will be plonghed 
up a8 frequently ns its cultivators can arrange to do it, before 
being sown with a crop. 

Lands already under cultivation will get from ten to 
twenty ploughings before a wheat or spring crop, and, when 
lying fallow, five or six beforean autumn crop, if possible; but 
when an autumn crop immediately follows a sy ring crop, only 
two or three plonghings can be accomplished ; and similar] ? 
when @ spring crop is takén on manured lands immediately 
after an autumn harvest, only two or three ploughings can take 
place. The value of fallow ploughings is very fully under- 
stood in the eastern parts of the district, and, speaking gener- 
ally, fallow land is turned over with the plough as often as the 


broken up for the first time in July and August will besown for - | 


Ploughings. 
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cultivators can manage it. Large clods are broken up with ¢hapter ry, A. 
spades and similar implementa and after the last few plough- — | 
ings the harrow isalsorun over the fields. In the western Agriculvore ane 
taheils, where the lands are moch in the hands of tenants, the peta 
same amount of labour and care is rarely shown. ee 


Considerable care is now exercised in the selection of seed Seeds. 
for wheat growing in Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi and Kahuta. 
The strong, red bearded wheat, locally known as Johi, is the 
variety preferred to any other. Maize seeds are also chosen 
with care, but there is room for improvement in this respect in 
regard to all crops. 

Sowing for the wheat crops is usually done by means of a 
seed-pipe at the back of the plough, but when the rains have 
been abundant, it is sometimes done broadcast by hand. 
Automn crops are usually sown by hand. 

The harrow is not much used after sowing, but is some- 
times pemec over fields to reduce the furrows to the same level 
when the rain has been scanty. 


Weeding is only done frequently on irrigated lands by 
hand and occasionally on rain lands. 

The plough is run through rain-watered lands bearing maize 
or dijra crops, when the crops are still young, at intervals of 
about a foot. This forms drains to let the moisture down to 
the roots, throws fresh soil on to them, and also turns up the 
weeds. This is done two or three times, and is an important 
operation in husbandry, known in this district as sil. 

Reaping of grain crops is done with the sickle (ddnétri), Reaping. 
Ratooning cottun is also cut with the sickle, but when it is 
desired to rotate the crop, the cotton roots are dug out with 
the spade. 

The grain, 10 the case of spring crops such as wheat and Threshing and 
barley, is threshed ont by means of large bundles of thorns, “°°? 
which are weighted with stones (phdla) and dragged over the 
grain by cattle driven round and round as it lies on the thresh- 
ing floor (khalara), The threshing-floor is a small space in one 
part of the field carefully levelled and then moistened and 
pressed down by the feet of flocks of sheep driven overit, after 
which some crop of little value is firat threshed on it, and after 
it has been thus cleansed, it is ready for more valuable 
crops. 
The autumn crops are trodden out by the feet of cattle 
driven round and round on the threshing-floor, which is smaller 
than that used for spring crops. The grain which has been 
threshed out is next annowed: a5 5000 aS a day occurs with 
sofficient wind to carry out the operation. 

The winnowing is done first with the étringalt or pitch- 
fork, and then with the phro,aflat spade-shaped instrument, 


Chapter IV, A. 
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and consists simply in throwing the grain and chaff straight 
inte the air; the wind blows away the light chaff, the 


grain falling back on tothe heap. The chAaj, or winnowing 
basket, is not used mach for sifting grain, Bajra is the crop 


‘in connexion with which it is most commonly employed. 


After the winnowing is complete, if the crop has beon 
‘own by a tenant, the owner's and tenant's shares are separated 


off at the threshing-floor, and the dues of the village artizans 


are paid at the same time. The owners of the crop are usually 
at this time also mach pestered by beggars, to whom it is the 
practice to give small portions of the grain and straw. 


The manure used by the zamindérs of the district consists 
of house-refuse, cattle-dung, droppings of sheep, goats, &c,, and 
old straw which has mildewed or rotted from keeping, ashes 
and earth-salts. 

The fields lying near the homestead, which is usually 
raised above the surrounding soil, get manured by natural 
drainage, and as a result, of the habits of the people. Fields at 
adistance from the homestead are artificially manured, the 
manure being carried to the fields, distributed over them, and 
then ploughed in, 

In the hili tracts it used to bea common custom for the 
villagers to get the Gujar herdsmen to collect their flocks on 
to the unsown fields at night, in return for which the owvers 
of the fields supplied the herdsmen with food. The droppings 
of sheep and goats is esteemed the most fertilizing form of 
manure in this district, Wherever there are irrigated lands, 
these get the bulk of the available manure. ‘The manure is 
thrown out on the ground first out of sacks, and then spread 
over it with the phio or flat wooden spade, and is then 
ploughed in before the crop is sown, Manure is also put into 
fields when the crop has come up. In the case of sugar-cane and 
melons, ashes and kallar or earthy-salt are used in this way. 

Much manure is used in the hill tracts of Murree and 
Kahuta. 

In very dry tracts, such as parts of Pindigheb and Attock, 
manure is of little value and is not much used, except when 
the rains are unusually favorable. The people say that manure 
in very dry seasons only burns up the crop. 

The best irrigated lands in Chhachh get 300 maunds of 
manure per acre per annum. On the sugar-cane lands in the 
immediate neighbourhood ef Hazro, however, 600 to 700 
maunds of manure per acre is put into the soil. Other irrigated 
lands get from 150 to 250 maunds. 

Unirrigated lipdra lands get from 80 to 160 maunds per 
acre in.the year in which they are manured, but no very 
accurate average can be struck as the amount of manure avail. 
able for any particular field varies vary muchjaccording to 
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circumstances, the number of cattle possessed by the owner, 
the distance of the fields from the homestead, and the nature 


of the crop intended to be sown, all affecting the question, { 


Manure is much valued in the eastern portions of the district. 

Thelands ifthe Murree and Kahuta hills, which are not 
manured, are of comparatively little value; those that are 
manured bear excellent maize crops, and some wheat. The 
irrigated lands may all be classed as manured, and amount to 
one per cent, of the total area ; seven per cent. of the total 
enltivated area of the district has been classed as lipdra or 
manured ; of this it may be said that one half, favorably 
situated, is constantly manured, and that the remaining half 
is a fluctuating area, constant in quantity with varying unite ; 
that is to say, the same area is manured year by year, but 
the fields chosen to receive tho manure vary from time to 
time. 

The husbandry of the district is much better and more 
careful in the eastern portions of the district, in the Chhachh 
circle of Attock and in the Sil-Soan circle of Fatehjang than 
elsewhere. The irrigated land of the Chhachh circle and of the 
Sil-Sodn circle, much of which is cultivated by Malliirs, is 
extremely well tilled and tended, andthe good loams of Réwal- 
| ‘ar Khan are also in general well culti- 


pindi, Kallar and Gu : | 
vated, albeit by methods ussally considered primitive. The 
larger holdings and poorer lands of Fatehjang and Pindigheb, 
however, are treated with much less care and attention. 

Lands irrigated by wells are always manured, and are con- 
stantly under crop. The well lands in Chhachh yield sugarcane, 
tobacco, vegetables, cotton and ordinary grain crops. There is 
a little sugarcane in Rawalpindi tahsil and elsewhere, but the 
ordinary crops are vegetables, cotton and grain crops, such as 
maize, barley, and wheat. 

Lands irfigated from cuts are manured wherever manure 
is available. ‘Chey bear similar crops to those grown on well 
lands, with a much larger proportion of the ordinary cerenla, 
Much maize is grown on these lands. They vary very much in 


qnality, some receiving full irrigation, while others can only 
be irrigated when the rainfall has been plentiful. 


Unirrigated manured lands bear two crops in farornhlo 
years, the area of crops per 100 acres cultivated in the year 
having been 150 acres. One really good crop, either spring 
or automo, is taken off manured lands, and when opportunity 
offers, a second crop; but even on the best manored lands two 
crops are not taken yearly for any namber of years together. 
‘he average number of crops per acre, however, exceed three 
in two years. The commonest form of rotation observed on 
such lands is bajra (Penicillaria spicata) followed by barley. In 
some cases no attempt is made to take more than one crop per 
annum, and the usual process is then to take a crop of wheat and 
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then of ddjra, and then to allow the land to lie fallow for two 

harvests. Manured land in the eastern parts of the district, 

when treated in this way, yields very good crops both of 
(besjra) and other cereals. 


The usual crops grown on manured lands aro: in the 
spring, wheat, which is grown on about two-thirds of the aren 
under crop, barley and sarson ; and in the autumn, bajra, maize 
and cotton. Cotton, however, remains on the land for the 
whole year, and if then cut down within a few inches of the 
surface, will again yield a crop in the next harvest. | 

Satlab, that is,“ seo” and mal lands, bear sometimes 
vegetables and melons, usually wheat in the spring and 
chari in the antumn. 


The system of cultivation on /as lands varies very little 
wheat is the crop par excellence grown on such soil. It seldom 
yields more than one crop in the year, but the wheat crop grown 
on Jas lands is as good as any in the district. 


The maira lands, which form 78 cent. of the cultivated 
lands, are, os might be expected from the description of such 
lands given on page 145, very variously treated, ne. speaking 
generally, they are always classed either as ffiré, that is, 
bearing one crop each spring; or Sawni, or bearing one 
crop each autumn, or what is called eéfasli. The ekfasit 
system of cultivation which obtains much in the eastern half 
of the district, is to take first a crop of wheat or barley in the 
spring, followed immediately by an autumn crop of bajra, moth, 
mung or jowdr, and then to leave the land fallow for the next 
two crops, that is, for about ten months. This is usually found 
to be better husbandry than to take a crop of wheat only year 
after year, or acrop of ddjra in the same way ; but it does not 
saitall soils alike. A bye-crop of ftdérémira sown before the 
autumn crop has been cut is also often taken from such lands, 
chietly in the Gujar Khan tahsil. This crop is also usually grown 
on the embankments between the fields ; first, because all 
available space is thus utilized, and it involves no lInbour, and 
is useful for fodder ; and secondly, because stray cattle will 
oa make for this éérdémira when they see it and spare the 
whent, 


The crops usnally grown on maira lands are in the spring 
harvest, wheat, barley and sarson, exceptin the Jandal circle 
of Pindigheb, where gram is much grown ; and in the autumn, 
bijra, moth, mung and chari. 


Ratkar lands are merely inferior to maira, and are cultivated 
according to their capacity. Some of the very worst only yield 
one crop in two years or even lesa, 

The staple product throughout the district in the 
spring harvest is wheat. About four-fifths of the cultivated 
area of the district at this harvest is taken up with this cereal 


e 
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Other crops grown are barley, gram, and mustard seed Chapter IV, A. 


for o1l. | 
Throughout the district the wheat prown is of good quality, Br daly Prema 

but it is especially excellent in Gujar Khan, Kallar (tahsil Chiefstaples 

Kahnta), and in the eastern portion of the Rawalpindi tahsil ; and *5*.+- 

the wheat of this part of the district, under the name of “ Gujar 

Khan wheat,” is now largely exported to other parts of India, 

and when prices are favorable, to Europe rid Karachi. The 

variety preferred is the strong bearded red wheat, known 

locally as lohi, ratiar or rafti, which grows particularly well 

in these parts, owing to the suitability of the soil and the re- 

gularity and copiousness of the winter rains. The soft white 

bearded variety of wheat is also grown in this district, and is of 

rood quality, but the hard red variety is much more common. 

faialaes wheat is very little sown, The best time for sowing 

wheat is early in October, but if favorable rains do not fall 

about that time, it can be sown op to the end of Decem- 

ber. When an autamn crop has already been taken off the 

land, it is usually sown, if possible, in November. In some 

parts of the district, when the autumn crop has not been 

favorable, and it has not been possible to sow it before, wheat 

has been occasionally sown as late as January ; but this is only 

done under pressure of necessity. 
The crop requires weeding occasionally about the end of 

December and beginning of January; the piazi or wild leek 

being the commonest weed. After this the fields then require 

little or no attention, until the time comes for cutting the crop. 


Heavy raing.are desirable in August and September 
before sowings, and, speaking generally, the zamindérs think 
they cannot have too much rain while the crop is in the ground. 
Rains in Chet (March), however, are most prized, the people 
having « proverb to the effect— | 

Wasee Chetar, 
Na ghar meve na khetar, 


or 
Wasse Chet, 
Na khaél mitte na khet. 


The meaning being that, there is no room anywhere for 
the grain when rains fall in March. 

Wheat ripens in different parts of the district at various 
periods. In the western plains it is cut as early as theend of 
April ; in the eastern plains usually in May ; in the hills as late 
as July. Wheat is in this district very rarely sown in conjunc- 
tion with any other cereal or pulse and different varieties of 
wheat are not sown in the same field. 

Mustard (sarson) and faramira is often sown, especially 
in Guojar Khan, along with wheat. This is never, however, 
allowed to ripen, but is taken out earlyin the year for fodder 


Chief atap 
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_ and other purposes. It was at one time supposed that this 


practice rendered the wheat more liable to rust (kummi), but 
careful enquiries made on this point did not bear out the 
assumption. 

Rust, known ag kummi or kungi, is the result of 
damp cloudy weather. Rain alone does not appear to prodace 
it, unless accompanied and followed by heavy damp close 
weather. If the weather between the showers of rain is bright 


and wind springs up, the tendency to rust is dissipated, and it 


is wonderful to see how much good a few clear fresh days will 
do even to crops which have already begun to rust, provided 
the mischief has not gone too far. Rust and hailstones in 
spring are the greatest dangers to which the wheat crops of 
the district are exposed. 

A large number of experiments were made on the outturn 
of wheat on the various soils of the district, These experi- 
menis were carefully made, the fields being selected early 
im autumn, so that the results should not be vitiated by 
choosing fields only after the crops had come to maturity. 


In the spring of 1885, 524,426 acres were under wheat 
crop, of which the average outturn was estimated at 600 Ths. 
per acre, good and bad lands being alike included in this 
average. The area under wheat in 1893 was 363,525 acres, 
and the average outturn was estimated at 507 Ibs. per acre. 


Barley is grown in this district almost entirely on manured 
or irrigated lands, It is always grown alone, and, like 
the wheat, is of good quality. That grown jn the Rawalpindi 
tahsil is noted for its excellence, and superior to that grown 
in most parts of the Province. 

Its outturn is larger than that of wheat, and it is never 
grown on inferior lands. 


In the spring of 1885, the total area under barley was 
31,764 acres. In 1893 it was 56,678 acres. " 


Barley is sown at the same time as wheat, but can be sown 
later than that cereal, and ripens earlier. It is usually reaped in 
April and May, and is garnered generally by theend of June, 
or early in July, In years of pressure or distress, barley is 
sometimes cut in March, and the grain, though not absolutely 
ripe, can be then eaten, 


Gram is only grown to any extent in the Jandal circla of 
tahsil P indigheb, and toa small extent in other parts of that 
tahsiland in Fatehjang. Both red and white varieties, the 
latter known as roda, are grown in Jandal, which is a 
light sandy tract, and is of good quality. It is sown in 
October and cut in April. It requires little rain, and is easily 
blighted by unfavorable winds. It is in this district always 
grown alone. | 


> all 
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Thea total area under gram in 1885 was 52,196 acres. In 
1893 it was 44,308 acres. : 


Sarson or mustard (Brassica campestris) is grown to a 
considerable extent in some places, alone for oilaced, or now 
commonly with wheat for use as sag or vegetables, and for 
fodder. It is sown in the end of September, and when allowed 
to ripen for oilseed is cut in the second half of April. Lands 
sown with wheat and sarson mixed have a very rich and 
pleasing appearance tothe eye. Two varieties of sarson, the 
white known as gort or chilli, and the black or kali, are in use. 

Thirty-one thousand two hundred and twenty-two acres were 
under sarson in 1885, in 1893 the area returned under rape 
and other seeds was 96,594 acres. This includes sarson, fardmira 
and other similar crops. 

Tardmira is grown on the embankments and divisions of 


fields and on much of the poor outlying lands of the villages in 


the plains of the district. It sows itself when it has once taken 
ossession of the soil. I[t is often sown in land on which a 
djra crop is standing, and forms a bye-crop on such lands, 
not being counted asa crop in the system of husbandry. It 
is usually sown in September, nnd when allowed to ripen 
as oilseed ig cutin April ; it is much used as fodder, and is the 
favorite food of camels, | 

In the spring of 1885, 63,418 acres were returned as 
under fdramira. 

Tobaceo is grown only on irrigated lands, and is most 
commonly met with in Chhachh, but is grown wherever there are 
wells for irrigation. It is sown from 15th January to the end 
of February, and cut in the end of Jane. The tobacco grown 
in Chhachh is mostly made into snuff by Kashmiris and Arorés 
at Hazro ; thence it is exported from the Lawrencepur station 


-to other parts of the Punjab, especially Amritsar and Karichi. 


Snuff is also manufactured ot Makhad. The area under 
tobacco in 1885 was 1,68lacres. In 1893 it had increased to 
0,420 acres. 

During the progress of settlement operations experiments 
Were made on 2-9 acres in tahsil Attock, the result being an 
average outtarn of 1,251 sérs per acre. 

No other crops of any importance are grown in the 
spring harvest. 

__ Some alsi (linseed), masar (ervcum lens) and safflower 
( kKasumba) ae gone here and there, but the area under these 
crops is ee cant. Melons are also grown toa considerable 
extent in the Chhachh circle of Attock in the moist lands 
below the Gandgarh mountain. 

_ The staple products of the autumn harvest are b4jra in the 
plains, which occupied 20 per cent. of the cultivated area at 
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the harvest of 1886, and maize, which occupied 5 per cent. of 
the area in the hills. Other antumn crops are chari or jowar, 


and grown thick for fodder, cotton, ming, moth and mdsh, sugar- 


cane, rice and potatoes. 


Béjra is the most common crop grown in the autumn 
harvest throughout the plains of the district. In the hills 
maize takes the first place. Sdjra (Penicillarta pests) is FOWND 
usually inthe latter half of May and in June, and is eut im Sep- 


tember and the first half of October. The best bajrais grown 


with the stalks well apart from each other, so that the plough 
can be run between them as described on page 151. 
A common agricultural proverb on the proper method 
of growing various crops runs as follows :— 
Moth supattal, 
. Til ghane, _ , sis 
Dad trap jowar ; Githon utte bajra, 
Dalanga utte bar 
which signifies that moth should be grown with the plants, 
at a distance from each other; Mi! with them close together ; 
jowar stalks at a frog's leap distance from each other; 
bijra stalks a-span apart, and cotton stalks separate one pace 
from each other, 
Bajra is grown on all classes of unirrigated lands, but it is 
a very favorite crop for manured lands, on which it thrives 
best and gives the greatest outturn. The grain forms a ae 
part of the food of the people in the plains. The bdjra of the 
district, especially of the eastern portion, is of excellent quality, 


the husbandry is good, and the seed chosen usually with some | 


care. The area under bajra throughout the district in autumn of 
1886 was 240,098 acres ; the estimated outturn per acre being 
905 sérs. The area under bajra in 1292 was 286,519 acres. 


Maize is grown in this district generally as an autumn, 
crop, but also sometimes as a spring crop in the plains on 
irrigated lands. 

The following account of maize cultivation in the Rawal- 
pindi district is taken from a special report on the subject fur- 
nished by Captain Egerton, Assistant Settlement Officer, in 
November 1884, 

‘The two varieties of maize which are universally cultivated 
in every tahsil in the district are the white and yellow, 
called respectively sufard or chilti and pili. Besides 
the above, we find in the Murree tahsil varicties called safiri, 
saithi, kari, The latter, kari, is also grown in the Kawal- 
pindi tahsil, 

The Attock tahsil isthe only tahsil in which the American 

| zrown. Jt is locally known as garma, bat must 
not be confused with thatcalled Aarami or -mausam garma, 
grown in Pindigheb. 
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_ The two firet named varieties, namely, ciitfs or pili, are Chapter IV, A. 
used for all purposes without much distinction. The only yor 





= variety which appears to be grown almost entirely for fodder, 487¢ulture and 
Lae isthat called kari. It is not very good to eat, and thrives ein cipan ert on 


best in a cold climate. der which preferred, 


_In the Murree tahsil preference is given to cne or other 

of the five varieties there grown according to the more or less 

., elevated position of the fields and consequent alternations ‘of 

“@ climate. That called saithi only thrives in a cold climate, 

| ae hns thisalvantage that it can be cultivated in inferior 

lands, 

: In the Rawalpindi tahsil, the variety called kari, owing to 

the superior nature of the soil, can be brought to greater 

— perfection than in Murree, and is in that tahail preferred to 

pi, As o matter of fact, all the varieties grown are used 

for all purposes, and it is not customary to set apart any par- 

ticolar variety for making flour, for roasting, or for use as a 
vegetable. 

Maize (makki) is, in most parts of the district, preceded The yearly course. 
and succeeded by barley, and except in chdhi, or woll-watered 
f lands, it is usual only to take one crop off the land in the year. 

An exception, however, is found in Pindigheb, where two varie- 
ties, one in the rabi, and one in the kharif, are sometimes taken 
® off the land in tho same year. In some partsof Fatehjang 
~ a barley and maize crop are taken off the land in the same 
y year, and in this tahsil tobacco is sometimes alternated with 
maize, bat the custom is not general. 


It is generally admitted that wheat does not do well 
alternated with Indian corn ; and especially in the Murree 
tahsil, where the soil is poor, if sown after wheat, the maize 
crop is a failare. Similarly wheat cannot sacceed maize, though 
only one crop be taken in the year. 

_ The system of husbandry differs much in different tahsils. | win 2 
In the Rawalpindi tahsil maize is sown on the Ist July in 
manured Jand and about the 15th July in chahi or well- 

watered lands, and naAdri or cunal-watered lands. The 

seed germinates in three or fonr days, and the first godi 

(hoeing) is effected in about ten days from sowing. At this - 

time water is alsc turned on in irrigated lands. When the 

land surface haz caked after watering, a second ged? or loosen- 

ing of the surface soil is effected. Before the crop reaches 

maturity, the land is also furrowed (si!) three times. 


Irrigated lands are ploughed three or four times, and 
Iiirant lands eight times before sowing. This differs directly 
from the system pursued in the Murree hills, where only two 
plourhings are effected. Mnnure is applied before sowing in 
all lands in this tahsil (Rawalpindi), and, indeed with very few 
exceptions, this is the general custom in the district, the outturn 
depending to a great extent on the richness of the soil. 


| 
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The cob or biuéfa (chhalli) is fairly matured in sixty 
days, butis left for ten days more before the stalks are out 


jhassa, and exposed to the rays of the sun for fifteen days. 
The cobs are then separated from the stalks and placed in the 
threshing-floor, and the seed is either beaten fromthe core with 
clubs, or removed by the trampling of cattle. 

In Fatehjang tabsil the wheat or barley (generally barley, 
but in this tahsi] it is sometimes the custom to alternate wheat 
and maize) being reaped about the last day of April, the land is 
then left fallow for a month, in June the land is ploughed and 
manured, and after this, as soon as the rainfall comes three 
or four times more. Sowing takes place from the lst to the 
1ith August. Ifthe rainfall is not opportune and the land 
irrigable, it is flooded seven days before sowing. In chaha 
sa weekly waterings take place till the crop is matured. 
Gediis effected fortnightly ; but if the rainfall is plentiful, 
ordinary weeding 15 sabetitnted, The crop matures in about 
two and half months. 

In the Attock tahsil American corn ia cultivated by the 
Mallifrs (Ardins) of Sarwalla, and is sown in May to 
June and reaped in Juiy to August. At this season the indi- 
genous varieties cannot be cultivated. The land is ploughed 
three or four times and manored before sowing. If at the time 
of ploughing and before sowing-time no manure is procurable, 
manuring is effected when the crop is about a foot high. If 
there is not an opportune rainfall, 10 is usual in irrigated lands 
to water before sowing. Goi is effected when the crop is half 
grown, and again when about a yard high, and when the cob is 
formed in irrigated lands, but in bdrdéni lands furrowing (sil) 
is substituted for godi when the crop is eighteen inches high. 
Sowing of the native seed takes placa from 23rd July to 2nd 
August. 

The cobs form about the middle of October, and reach 
matority at about the end of October. The stalk (finda) is 
then cut and collected in heaps (phasea) and exposed for a fort- 
night tothe sun. The cobs are then separated from the stalk 
and peeled ; the white variety requires plenty of manure. 
Phanian, a sort of masila, ia occasionally sown after the Inst 
godi, but then the crop is not succeeded by barley. 

In Pindigheb tahsil maize is sown about the 11th of May, 
and reaches maturity about the 5th of August. Sometimes 
maize is again sown inthe kharif, ripening about tha 12th 
December. When maize is alternated with wheat, the land is 
left fallow for a crop in between, i.¢., e&fasli system. Wheo 
the wheat has been reaped, the land is watered and ploughed, 
and the yellow makki called garma, sown. It is cleared about 
the 6th August. The system of sowing isas follows. The land 
is watered, aud when the sarface has caked itis ploughed and 
hurrowed and the clods are smashed up; the land is then 
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forrowed, and holes called choka are made with a ramba. Twoor Chant 
three seeds are dropped into each hole. Godi and the destruc- Chapter IV, A. 
tion of insects have to be regularly effected. Tho hot weather 48ticulture and 
crop is always poor, and, as has heen mentioned, good sucres- vhosts 
i: sive crops of wheat and makki are not generally obtained mek” ° 
/ Very often the hot weather crop of maize is guconeded by cee. 
- 6ajra in the kharif ; a plough with two cattle is worked by 

one man. Manuring is generally done before the cold weather 
= crop of maize, and always before planting wheat or barley. 
» This suffices for the whole year’s course. Two or three days 

after the appearance of the crop, it is usual to water it, and godt 

effected. Useless or poor plants are removed and given to the 
. cattle. The hot weather crop matures about the 28th of August. 
: The erop is then cut and collected in heaps (phassa). ‘Che seeds 
are allowed to dry in the skin, and the phassa is watched at night. 
When dry, the cobs are separated from the stalks, and after 
twoor three days more exposure, the seed is beaten from the 
core with clubs, and the best seed set apart for sowing. The 
grain is winnowed, the core used for fuel and the stalks given 


to the cattle. 

The Mallidrs of Akhlis grow a fine cob. Good land and 
good husbandry are both required. 

In Murree tahsilthe land has to be highly manured in 
~ the more elevated tracts. Sowing takes place in May and 
ea June. Except in the lower lands, where the climate is warm, 
a the crop does not mature for four months in these lands, the 

variety called safirf is grown, which ripens in sixty daya. 

There is no rotation of crops in this tahsilas far as maize proes, 

“| Tt is generally sown once a year inall mannred (lipdra) lands, 

. If the land becomes impoverished, it is allowed to lie fallow 

fora year, or potutoes are tried. Only two plonghings are 

effected before sowing. More than two plonghings is deleteri- 

ous, Mannre is put in in July, August and September. The 

snow then falls and causes the manure to percolate the surface 

soil, After the snow has disappeared, the land is furrowed 

for sowing, which is done broadcast, eight sérs sufficing for 

one kanal. Gedris effected soon after the appearance of the 

crop, and furrowing (si/) when the plants are a foot high. 

’ Mofhi for cattle is sometimes sown along with the maize, 

Y and grows with it, the proportion being | to mot/r, § to maize 

_ After exposure in the phassa for 15 days after reaping, the 

seed is beaten off the core with sticks, Sowing is always 
effected after n seasonable rain. 

The most successful cultivators of maize are the Mallidrs General remarks. 
or Ardins, a most industrious class, and the best cultivators 
in the district, Their success is obtained by constant plongh- 
ing before BOWING ; ‘assiduous attention to thecrop by weed- 
ing, godi ;and sil; and care in the selection of seed. The 
finest seeds of the finest cobs are most carefully preserved for 
Rext year's sowing. In going about the district, I have fre- 
quently been struck with admiration of the way in which the 
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Ardins cultivate their maize. One of their khets of makki. about 


afoot high in appearance, beara about the «ame comparison to 
that of an inferior cultivation that a British regiment in colamn 


: _ would to a strest-rabbla, 





The Awéns are also successful cultivators of maize, and 
very nearly rival the Mallidrs. Of course in maize cultivation, 
the amoun: of manure available, timely rainfall, and a judicions 
rotation of crops, are all most important factors: bat what is 
required to improve the quality of the maize grow. ia a careful 
selection of seed by the cultivators, and the fostering care dis- 
played by the Mallidrs in bringing their crop to maturity. 

The total area under maize cultivation in 1896 was 69,404 
fieres, in 1592 it was 61,057 acres, 

Cotton is cultivated throughont the district. There will 
always be some cotton grown in every village, and it ia cultivated 
on every class of soil, irrigated or unirrigated, except the 
very worst, Cotton is sown in April; the seeds are sown brond- 
east, but scantily, so that the plants shall not press upon each 
other. Forrowing (si!) is done after it has begun to come up, 
especially on irrigated Jands, and pickings commence in the 
middle of September, and continue once a week throughout 
November. This is usually done by women and children; tho 
husks are given to the cattle, after roasting, with their chaff or 
other fodder. Cotton is a plant which can be ratooned, and if 
another crop is desired, it is cut down in December. If it is 
intended to take a different crop off the ground in succession to 
cotton, it is necessary carefully to dig out tho roots. Too much 
rain is bad for cotton, and it grows best in average land which, 
while not damp and water-logged, should be fairly moist, 

The area under cotton in 1846 was 53,318 acres. 

The following exporiments were made at the revised settle- 


ment :— 











» | Average pro- 
ei Area experi- | Total produce ie! 
Tahstl. mented on, | in sérw. bis Heid seri 


——— ee _ i vs 
—— See SS SS 


Rawalpindi a | 78 | 36 fi 
Attock ... poe Bel 
Kahuita ,.. ia fis a | ee A A 
Mare: sc ge Oe on 10 33 
Pindigheh ‘ig es I76 205 c 
Gojar Khan ny 28 | ag ls 
Fatebjang = 195 137 ) 
| 








__, Rice is little grown in the Rawalpindi district. What there 
18, 18 mostly to be found on the lands known ns holar in the 
Murreo tahsil, and it is not usually of the best quality, although 
there are many diffsrent varieties known in the district. Rice in 
the hills is Brown on terraced fields, on the banks of streams and 
ravines from which it can be flooded. 
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The ground is first flooded in March, then plonghed u and Chapter IV, A. 
levelled with the harrow (maira) and weeded ; the alate os ghee 24 
soaked fora week, and wherit commences to break it js taken and prion ture and 
scwn very thickly in a corner of the field which has been manured Si se 
with drek or bhaikar leaves. It remains thus in the ground | 
throughout Jeth (May, J une), and is kept well flooded, 

The rice fields are kept flooded, and well ploughed up in Har 
(June and July) three times, and the water well mixe d into the 
A ground, which is then levelled, and the rice plants are then taken 
. | out and planted over the field by hand at a distance of one foot 

from each other. This goes on until the end of July, the fields 
buing kept continuously under water and carefully weeded. In 
Oetober the rice ripens, the water is run off, and the crop is cut. 


The area under rice cultivation in 1986 was 1,566 acres. Of 
this area, 1,089 were in the Murree tahsil. The area in 1892 
was only 560 acres, 
The total area of sugarcane grown inthe Rawalpindi district Sugarcane. 
in the year 1885 was 1,000 acres only, of which over 800 acres 
are to be found in Attock, almost the whole of this being in the 
Chhachh. In 1892 the area was 1,559 acres, What is grown, 
however, is of very good quality ; three kinds are cultivated— 
A ponda, kihu, saharni, 
The ponda and sahdrni varieties are sold in the stalk, and 
. eaten as ganderi. All the ponda grown elsewhere than iu 
Attock is so treated, and caue grown near Rawalpindi yields a 
= large return in this way. The kahu is a slender variety of cane, 
“ from which the juice ia extracted. Sugarcane is only grown 
on the best well or canal irrigated lands, Except in Chhachh, 
its cultivation is not an important item in the husbandry of 
the district. In Chhachh planting takes place from 20th March 
to the end of April, and the cane is usually grown in lands from 
which cotton has been dng out in the preceding December, the 
ground being constantly plonghed up thereafter to prepare it 
for sugarcane.. The best selected canes are tied into bundles 
and buried in the ground in the middle of October, and they 
are left in the ground until the time for planting arrives. ‘They 
are then taken up and are carefully cut into longths from six 
inches to one foot, each containing one or more knots. All in- 
ferior, bruised or blemished portions are rejected. These pieces 2 
d which has been well 


are then planted horizontally in the ground | 
tnanured, about six inches under the surface, and 





ploughed and 
“ésame distance apart. When this has been done over the 
‘whole Geld to be planted, water is at once let on to it, chiefly P 


in order to obviate danger from white ants. The land is then hc 
Irigated ns frequently as oay be, and godi or hoeing is a 
done several times before the cane ripens. Also, if necessary 
Manore is thrown in in June and July. From 15th October on- 
Wards the cance ripens, 

The ponda or sahirni varieties attain a height of from four 
to eight ae and a diameter of from two and ahalf to four 





"a 
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ChapterIV,A. inches. Kahu from three to six feet, with a thickness of from 

albaxe ana 1} to 24 inches. Sales of separate canes are made, however, 

Agr : ebb Pea before the crop is ripe, in the neighboaring bazirs by the end 

Sugureane. of September. Exceptin Chhachh, the crops are sold standing 

| for sale in the bazdre. In Chhachh, however, the juice is ex- 
tracted by the cultivators, 

The plant necessary to the extraction of the juice consists 
in hut or shed, a crushing press, an oven built under the shed, 
four or five feet deep and about three feet wide with a large iron 
vessel for boiling the sugar in, and sundry vessels for receiving 
the joice. This oven and press are set up on the borders of the 
field, the cane is cut and carried direct toit,andin many places 
in Chhachh, the cutting, pressing and boiling processes go on 
simultaneously, The press, which in this district is usually the 
Behea sugar-mill, is worked by one bullock or buffalo; a man 
is required to feed the press with canes, and the joice runs off 
into earthenware vessels known as mafka, When four matkas 
are full, yd are emptied into the karah or iron caldron, and the 
furnace is then lighted beneath it; the juice thus extracted is 
known as raz, One man is required to manage the fire, and 
another to watch and stir the juice as it is heated op. When the 
juice becomes red in colour, the fire ia allowed to die out ; and the 
juice now of a much greater consistency is ladled out into open 
vessels, Whon it has cooled, such portions of it as are white 
and pure are taken and robbed by hand and purified thus into 
sugar. Those portions which are less clarified are made into 
gur, and rolled into balls welyhing from 10 to 20 folds, 


From 3) to 7 maunds of gur can be prepared in this way 
in the 24 hours. This process is completed in this district by 
loth December. A kandl of pone sugarcane in Chhachh, on the 
average, yields 28 mannds of juice, giving about seven mainds 
of gur. Kahu yields about 20 maunds per kandl, yielding five 
mannds of gur, Canes sold standing, to be disposed of piece- 
meal in the basirs and not required for immediate sale, are 
boried in bundles and kept as late as the following June. The 

_ juice of the Adhu variety is darker in color and inferior to 
that of the other varieties. When kahu gur sella for Re. 3 a 
maund, ponda gur will sell for Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. 


The largest area of sugarcane and the best crops are to be 
found in the villages round Hazro in the Attock tahatl. and there 
is a small areca of very good cane much esteemed in the Rawal- 
pindi basdr, grown at the village of Kuri, ten miles east of the 
city. Sugarcane fields in the immediate neighbourhood of © 
Hazro are very highly manored. ‘Thirty lomds of about 
three maunds per load will be thrown on to one kandl: that is, 
700 maunds per acre, costing one rupee per ten loads, or Rs. 24 — 
per acre. In outlying villages as moch manure as can be 
eed 18 Placed on the fields, but itis not usual to purchase il. 

‘he canes, after the juice has been extracted, are used as fuel, 
and the leaves used as fodder for cattle. 
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As the total area of sugarcane grown in the district is 
small,and its cultivation presents no very special features, 
and has been very folly described in the Final Reports of set- 
tlements of other districts where it is largely grown, it is 
unnecessary to enter into further details here. 

The cultivation of potatoes is becoming yearly more com- 
mon and of greater importance. Potatoes were grown in 1886 
in ten villages on the banks of the Sodn river in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil, in two in Kahuta, and 51 villages in the Murree tahsil. 


The soil and climate of many parts of the Murree tahesil 
are very well suited to the growth of this vegetable. The seed 
potatoes are first selected, stored in a corner of the house, covered 
over with grass and then witha layer of earth to protect 
them, as far as possible, from the damp. In the hills they are 
grown on allclasses of soil. Before sowing the fields are 

oughed up four or five times, and the clods broken up. 
Bowings take place between the middle of April and middle of 
Jane. Eight maunds of the smaller varieties, and ten maands 
of the larger, are used as seed per acre. Straight furrows 
are ploughed previous to sowing, two feet apart and six inches 
deep, and seed potatoes, if small, or seed cuttings of large 

otatoes, are put into the furrows by hand ata distance of one 
boot from each other, and earth is then thrown over them, until 
the furrows are filled up. 

The sprouts appear 15 or 20 days after planting; when 
they are about four inches long, hocing is done and the earth 
loosened and turned over. In Jnly and August, after rain, 
earth is thrown over the roots again, and this is done three or 
four times. Pigs and porenpines do moch damage to potato 
fields, which are consequently usually fenced with thorns and 
watched at night. The root, too, ia sometimes attacked by a 
parasite which destroys the crop. The potatoes are ready to 
take up from Ist November to the middle of December. 

Manured lands yield best, six maunds per kandl being about 
the average on such soils; four maunds and two maunds being 
the average for maira and rakkar, respectively. 

The cultivation of potatocs in the district is not good, and 
leaves much room for improvement. The crop is one which 
gives large and quick returns in the first year or two, after 
which the outturo falls off and the soil becomes exhausted 
owing to the absence of careful husbandry, and rotation on the 
part of the cultivators. This is coming to be better under- 
stood every year, and the cultivation of this vegetable, of which 
a ready sale can at once be effectedin Murree and Rawalpindi, 
may be expected to undergo great improvement. The best 

otato growing villages are those lying on each side of the 
Koshmafe road between the Gharidl camp and Dewal. 

The price of potatoes varies from Ke. 1 to Rs. 2 per 

maund for good samples in the villages, and from Rs, 2 to Rs, 3 


Chapter IV, A. 


A 


and 
6. 
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Chapter 1V,A- por maundin Rawalpindi. Inferior potatoes can be bought 
=e from § annas to Re. 1 per maund. 
‘Arboricultur The total area under potatees in 1886 was 1,357 acres of 
Potatoes. which 1,350 acres were in the Murree tahsil. 
| el aie a were made on 6'3 acres sown with potatoes in 
tahsil Murree. The average yield on this area was 2,853 sérs 
per acre, , 
Mash, mung and moth are other autumu crops commonly 
met with. Moth is most frequently grown, snd mtng more 4 
commonly than mash. Mash is, in this district, often grown 
with chari, both being than treated as fodder. These three 
pulses are sown immediately after rain in April, and are found 
in all parts of the district; they are easily grown and require 
little labor, and are grown in lands neither irrigated nor 
manured. 
Moth is valued in this district as food for horses and cattle. 
The grain is an excellent substitute for gram, and the straw 
makes good fodder. 
Miing and mdash are only used as vegetables or dal. Moth 
is not grown with mtuag or mish. Ming and jowar are prown 
together, mish always by itself. 
The area under ming, moth and mesh was in— F 
1886. 1802. - 
Acres, Acres. 
Mang oom aim hin aad Jose) 47,6604 
Moth ae bre i ere 7,018 33,976 
Mash ane aa eaa e+e 405 J F i 
Jowir or great millet is hardly ever grown in this district 
for grain, but chariis not an uncommon fodder crop, and 18 
much esteemed for this purpose. It is mach grown near the 
Rawalpindi cantonment, where it commands an immediate 
eale. It ia very easily grown, gives no trouble, and with 
favorable rains yields a good return. The area under this 
crop in 1886 was 62,526 acres, in 1892 1t was 67,354 acres. 
No other crops are of sufficient importance to require 
special mention, 
A table showing the average yield estimate for each crop 
in each assessment circle is given in the Appendix No. IV 3) 


of the Assessment Reports. 


Production and In the Famine Commission Report, the Rawalpindi 
consumption of food district is shown as consuming 237,700 maunds of food grains 
sia beyond the amount produced inthe district. This caleulation 

Was made on a population estimated at 711,256. The population 
given by the census of 188] amounted to 820,542 gonla, being 
an increase of 15-4 per cent.; but onthe other hand the total 
area under cultivation of food grains was in that report estimated 





Mish, ming and 
moth. 


Jowar. 
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at 786,672 acres, wherens the cultivated area in 1883 under Ghapter IV, A. 

food grains was 1,063,833, so that, while the popnlation was — 

15 4 per cent. below the present estimate, the cultivation was a gale oI mg 
sod percent. below the actual fact. In addition to this the Peedaiiie ce 2 
: estimuted consumption of food grains was certainly too high. consumption of food 
| Tt was much larger than that estimated in Jhelum and elsewhere. grain. 


| The estiinated consumption per family of agricultarists of 
Pe five persons given for the Rawalpindi district was 1,916 sérs, for 
non-agriculturista 1,670 sérs, In Jhelum the estimated con- 

sumption was only 1050 sérs for each clags. Probably it would 

be quite safe to reduce the estimated consumption by 20 per cent. 
. The estimated produce given by the prodace estimates 
’ made ont for assessment purposes give a lower actual total 
than that given in the Famine Report, but the estimates of 
yield framed for that purpose, as has been pointed ont by the 
Financial Commissioner, were much below. the truth. 


Calculations of thia kind can never be made with any 
degree of exactness ; but assuming that the newly cultivated 
Jands do not as yet yield as well as lands which havo been 
longer under the plough, it will be still safe to assume an increase 
in prodaction of at least 20 percent. giving a total produce of 
7,826,000 maunds, and allowing for the increase in population, 

but deducting 20 per cent. from the assumed rate of con- 
. sumption, the total consumption would be 6,240,000 maunds, 
leaving a very considerable margin of production inordinary years 

over consumption of 1,586,000 maunds. This isof course at the 

best a rongh estimate ; but itis probably not very far from the 

troth, and is certainly much nearer it than one which results in 
showing the consumption as larger than the productién. 

European industry in this district is represented by the European indas- 
Morree Brewery Co, Limited, with Breweries at Gora Galli and 
Rawalpindi and a branch brewery at Quetta, 

The Company was founded in 1860 with a subscribed 
capital of Rs. 2,00,000; this has been increased from time to 
time and now stunds at Rs. 12,00,000, the present actual 
capital employed is about thirty lakhs. 

The Gora Galli Brewery is situated on the road to Murree, 

33 tilea from Réwalpindi. Brewing was commenced in 
1861 but very little progress was made until 1870, when Govern- 
ment first granted a formal contract to the Company for the 
supply of beer to the British troops cantoned in the vicinity. 
The ontturn is now about 16,000 hogsheads (24,000 barrels) 
annoally. This brewery ordinarily employs 4 Europeans, 16 
office staffand Printing Press, and 260 native workmen. 

The Réwalpindi Brewery is situated at Topi, about one 
mile from the Rawalpindi civil lines. Brewing was commenced 
in the spring of 1889 and the outturn is about 6,000 
hogsheada Babe barrels) annually, This brewery ordinarily 
employs 2 Europeans, 6 office staff and 180 native workmen. 





ry? 
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Chapter IV; A. The Quetta Brewery is situated at Keriini at the foot of the 
ca A cacmreree western hills, 3 miles from the city of Quetta. Brewing was 
‘har ture and commenced in February 1886 and the outturn is now about 
‘Boronean indos. 000 hogsheads (6,000 barrels) annually. This brewery 
} ordinarily employs 2 Europeans, 4 office staff and 80 native 
workmen. 

The Malt for Gora Galli and Rawalpindi Breweries is made 
from barley grown in the MHazira, Peshiwar, and Rewiri 
districts, and for Quetta Brewery from barley grown in the 
Peshin valley. Hops are imported from England, Bavaria, ~~ 
California, and Australia, and small quautities are purchased 
from the Kashmir State (where an experimental hop garden 
was started by this Company) and from the Chamba State. 
Experiments in hop cultivation are now being made in Quetta: 
and the Kurram. 

The head office of the Company is at Gora Galli from April 
to October and at Rawalpindi from November to March, in 


each year. 
The Company is under the management of Mr. James Brown. 





Arboriculture. Large groves of mango trees are not met with in the 
Rawalpindi district, but isolated trees, or groups of five or six 
are found in some of the villages of the plain tract of the 
Kahuta tahail, and in a few villages in the north of the Gujar 
Khan and Rawalpindi tahsils. These trees are cultivated in 91 
villages in Kahota, 8 in Guojar Khan, and 13 in Rawalpindi, and 
are a source of considerable income to their owners. 


In Sikh times these were regarded asthe property of the 
State, and their fruit was always taken by the rulers of the 
tract, and on this ground some of them were sold by anction 
after annexation. They grow in all soils except clays, and 
parts of the tracts near the foot of the hills appear well suited 
to their cultivation. Mango seeds are sown in July in groups 
about six inches apart, with only one inch of soil above the seed. 
After two years the sods containing the roots are taken up, and 
transplanted to some favorable spot. This is done also in 
July. They then require water, old manure, and earth-salts 
(kalar), an are protected from the wind by a circular hedge, 
the southern side being left open. For five years the plants 
are watered every third or fourth day. Hight years after trans- 
plantation the trees begin to give fruit. ‘The trees sprout in 
March, and the froit forms in April and ripens in August, and 
the fruit is over by the end of September. 


The weight of the fruit varies from two to six ounces. It 
sulls for preserve, unripe, at from 12 to 20 sérs per rupee. Ripe 
mangoes sellfrom I2annas to Rs. 2-8 per hundred. A good 
treo will yield Rs. 100 per annum; an average one from Rs. 20 
lo Rs. 40 ; a very inferior tree from Rs. 2 to Rs, 10, These prices 
are those obtained by the owners from Khatris who contract for 


tho fruit yearly. 
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Mango trees in this district grow te a heightof 35 feet. In 
afew places the better kinds of mangoes have been planted. 
Those usually met with, however, sre country and inferior 
varieties. The best mangoes in the di-trict are to be found at 
Saidpur, Mandla, Thoa, and Palékhar. The following different 
species, as locally known, are to be found in the district—seta, 
golattha, chanja, amli, khatta amb (small and large), malpech, 
sandhiria, Malda, Bombay, makhan, aliiwila, gidmar, a very 
small variety. Sardar Sujan Singh has lately planted some of the 
soperior varieties in his garden at Rawalpindi ; but none have yet 
arrived at maturity. Froit trees of various kinds are found in 
considerable numbersin the hill tracts of Murree and Kabnta, 
and their produce ts a valuable addition to the resources of the 


villagers, 
Walnuts and the amloks (Diaspyras lotus) ripen in the cold 


‘weather; alucha-bohkara plums (Prunus domestica), naspilt, and 


nak or pears (Pyrus communis), hari or apricot (Armeniaca 
vulgaris), aruor peach (Amygdalis Persica), which, however, are 
not very sweet, and plantains areall common. The value of the 
froit harvest in the hills was estimated at from Ra. 15,000 to 
Rs, 20,000 per annum in 1889. 

Inthe Rawalpindi and Attock tahsils, ina few favored 
a Japonica) and aluchés, limes and plan- 
ting fre grown. elons are grown in large quantities in 
Chhach; the annual value of this fruit is estimated at upwards 


‘of Rs. 20,000. 


The forests of Murree and Kahuta, that is to say, 
the hill forests of the district, have been made the subject of an 
exhaustive Forest Settlement. The Forest Settlement of the 
large reserve, known as the Kala Chitta Forest, has also 
been completed. A general description of this tract has been 
already given at pages 6 and 7, and of the Murree and Kahuta 
forests at pages 5 and 6. In addition to these, which are the 
chief and most important forests in the district, there are a 
niwber of Forest Sak Kia which were demarcated at last settlement 
or soon after it, and the settlemént which was revised by Colonel! 
Wace in 1874. ‘These were brought ander the Forest Act, VII 


of 1878, and gazetted as reserves in Punjab Spence iy ee. 
A aire, 


dated 6th March 1879; Notification No. 95 F., date 

1879. The principal of these are the Margalla reserves ; the 
Khairi-Marat rakh, and the Ragham rakh. ‘The Mérgalla rakh 
is situated on the Margalla spur, described on page 43. A great 
portion of it is given up to form grass preserves for the cavalry 
and artillery quartered in Rawalpindi, and a large part of it is 
burdened with grazing rights, which much reduces its value. 
The Khairi-Mdrat aka are situated jon the Khairi-Mérat hill 
‘They are not burdened with rights, and 
although at. present | they contain. very little forest produce, 
haying been almost completely. denuded, thay are yearly, 1mprov- 
ing and will one day prove of considerable value. : 


Forest, 
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The Bagham reserve, which is situate in the north-east of 
Gujar Khan, is the only reserve, and indeed the only piece of 


and forest land in the tahsil. It has considerable capabilities, but 


its value is destroyed by the unrestrained grazing rights, far in 
excess of their requirements which have been conceded to the 
surrounding villages, and as it is impossible to close any portion 
of it, itis, from a forest point of view, practically useless ns a 
reserve. 

Tamair, Maira and Belgalla are three rakhs, situated at 
the foot of the Murree hills in the Rawalpindi tahsil. These, 
too, are completely overburdened with rights and of little value. 
The Khairimér and Kawagar rakhs are situated -on the hills of 
which they bear the names, and which have been described on 
page 8 They are not overburdened with rights, and will one 
day be useful fuel reserves. Kaulidél isa rakh situated south 
of the Khairi-Miirat range, and is not of great valne. A list 
of reserved forestsin the Rawalpindi district, exclusive of the 
Kala Chitta and Murree and Kahuta reserves, is given below. 

The Kala Chitta reserve, which is formed from three 
diferent tahsils, Pindigheb, Attock and Fatehjang, amounts to 
93,361 acres, of which only $9,851 acres are burdened with 
rights. There are twenty-three reservesin Murree amounting to 
30,463 acres, and«twenty-four reserves In Kahuta amounting to 
$5,055 acres. In addition to these there are thirty demarcated 
protected forests in tahsil Murree, amounting to 25,232 acres, and 
twenty-six protected forests in Kahuta aggregating 20,125 acres. 


Inst of reserves. 



































Narre, | Aren, 

| Acres. 
Margalla sia a as én op oan an vee | 1 Oe 
Tamair = oe = ii ve ce | 3,008 
Moira ‘ig = 2 Ja ee es Sere ree 1,257 
Banigalla ca + ese zs ae cm ae =i vt 
Kbniri-Mirat ... va ia fa + a TT ve 18,770 
Kanlial Pe cs in ws 12y 
Kinirimie ans ite = ee ee vi 2,261 
Kawagar as Es oi Fre a at 3,150 
Tagham 2 ee ee ee AF! eat 5,910 

The total reserved area in the district is, therefore, 192,511 


acres, of which 130,837 acres are either free of rights or only 
burdened with rights to way and water; and the total area of 
demarcated protected forests is 43,357 acres, which are bur- 


dened with rights of grazing, grass cutting, fallen dry wood and 


brashwood, timber for houses on application, and wood for 
agricultural implements, graves and cremation, free. ‘These 
rotected forests are also studded with cultivated plots incladed 


in the lands of their parent villages, but as no increase in culti- 
vation will be permitted, and tim can only be taken on express 


; 
j 
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permission, these forests are not without their value, were it only 
considered as relieving the reserve from pressure. 

_ ‘The forest growth of the district was thus described by 
Mr. Elliott, for several years Deputy Conservator of Forests 
in Rawalpindi, in 1885 :— 

* The hill forests are characterised by pine and oak 
as the chief products; in the extreme north of Murree, 
pinus excelsa, guercus dilatata and incana, together with 
populus alba and ceilliata, cedrela toona, var serrata, 
ulmus wallichiana, celtis Australis, acer villoswum and pictum ; 
wsculus Indica in the higher forests; while south of Murree 
grow pinus longifolia and quercus incana with some annulata, 
pyrua variolosa, cornus macrophylla, acacia calechu; and de- 
ascending lower, modesta, pistacia integerrima, zizyphus jujuba, 
éugenia, jambolana, dalbargia sisau, clea cuspidata, &c. The 
lower Kahuta forests present the curious mixture of pinus 
aa, bg and dodonwa burmanniana with harcly any other tree 
or bush. The pine forests (longifolia) are very liable to dis- 
tructive fires, often lit by villagers with the intent of burning 
off the thick layers of pine needles which destroy the grass. 
The chief brushwood plants are indigofera heterantha, berberis 
aristata, carisea diffusa. ‘The pine (chil) is largely used for 
building in Rawalpindi and throughout the district; while the 
oak, acacia, olive and other hard woods are used in large quanti- 
ties for fuel, and conveyed by camels and bullocks to Raéwal- 
pindi, There are no cart roads, except that from Rawalpindi 
to Murree.’ Hitherto the Government and villagers have had 
a kind of commonality, the former claiming all trees of spon- 
taneous growth, while the latter have liberty to graze ‘their 
eattla everywhere they please, and to cut wood for domestic 
purposes without restriction, ‘Trees for building are grant- 
ed free on application to ‘Tahsild4rs. The sale only is 
prohibited. It will thus be seen how very little oontrol over 
these forests has been possible by the Forest Department, 
They are, however, now under demareation ; reserves are are 
selected ; and the rest of the country will probably be protected 
under Chapter IV, Act VII of 1878. 
s Department are as shown in 
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ChapterIV,A. Rawalpindi and Hazéra. The highest point is 5,200; from 
Thee ang orv00 upwards the chil (pine and pistacia) occurs ; below thia the 
peer ane vegetation is the same as elsewhere in the plains reserves, viz., 
“The plain forests, 7°14 modesta and some catechu, olea cuspidata. Peculiar to 
- Mérgalla are mallotus phillippinensis which forms occasionally fine 
and dense thickets, busa stricta in patches here and there, 
also buxus sempervirens. Of brashwood comes first dodonwa, a 
most useful plant, justicia adhatoda, prinsepia utilis, celastrus 
inosa, carissa diffusa, &e. Dodonwa and jueficia form the fuel 

of the poorer inhabitants of Rawalpindi ; the former burns well _ 
When green, and forms a good roofing material, as white ants 
do not eat it while both are used in immense quantities for lime- 

burning. 

“Tamair, Mairaand Banigalla are the last spurs jutting 
out into the plain from the Morree hills. Khairi-Miratis an 
isolated hill abont fifteen miles long, rinning est and west, 
abont twelve miles west of Rawalpindi station; it bears the 
usual trees, with capparis aphylla, which doea not grow else- 
where. Kauliil isa raviny piece of waste ground, south-west 
of the weat end of Khairi-Mirat. Khairimar and Kawagar are 
isolated hills in Attock tuhsil; the latter is almost entirely 
covered with olive, whence its name (Mount of Olives), and 
produces a prettily marked marble-like stone; the formation 
ig limestone. The former is cloge to Hasan Abdél on the 
Grand Trank road. It is, as its name implies (Khairi. Mér, 
sandal-destroying), a p recipitous hill] of * limestone. : In 






these reserves the Governmont has entire control, with 
the exception of » small portion of Mirgalla, where grazing 
rights exist, and in Tamair, Maira and Banigalla, where 
dioweag | boa cutting dry wood is allowed to the villagers. The 
great Kila Chitta range runs from near the Grand Trunk road 
inthe Rawalpindi tahsil due wast to the Indus. It bears olive, 
acacia modesta, dodonwa and justicia, while towards the Indus 
reputonia burifollia becomes common, and rhazya stricta takes 
the place of justicia, 

“ The formation of the Murree and Kahuta hills is tertiary 
sandstone, with the exception of a small limestone spur at Tret 
‘and another below the depét barracks. The Margalla range is 
limestone, jurassic and triassic, with the usual tertiary sandstone 
foundations ; the Wsolated hills Khairi-Mirat, Khairimér, and 
Kawagar are also Jurassic limestone. The Kala Chitta range is 
Jurassic and triassic limestone, except on the Pindigheb side 
where sandstone appears, thus accounting for the name, as the 
prevalent hue of the limestone ig whitish grey, and that of the 
Sandstone dark Erey and red, weathered inte Linck. 

“In the plains reserves camel and bullock carriage is 
everywhere available, and in many places, the railway, both the 
Peshiwar and Kohat branches, comes into play. The rakhs 
were selected by District'and Setilement Officers, and reported 
on as demarcated inSeptember 1865 by the Deputy Commissioner. 
They were made over tothe Forest Department in 1569-70. 
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The reserves in the plains were gazetted in Notification 95 F., Chapter IV, A. . 





dated Ist March 1879, Punjab Gazette, pa ‘B- date | 

Mareh 1879,” : ERAGE 10-08, Hated Cri Ag 
In addition to these forests, there are a number of ‘akhe Gram district 

marked off at last settlement as belonging to Government pia: 

which are usually leased out annually to contractors, tt 


The total area of these rakhs is 89,593 acres, distributed 
as follows in the various tahsils:— : cres, distributed 
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Chapter IV, B. - These soo ‘haat Aa ipa a sar of hee nothing 
“Domestic Anj. oUt €'##3; others have a fair supply of firewood, and many of 
Sr ns inn them are well suited for treatment as fuel and fodder reserves. 
| — aRASET OS Tt is difficult to get trees to grow in many parts of the 
| western tahsils, but inthe eastern portions of the plains of the 

district, drek, shisham, sarin and acacias, such as khair and 
piulaa, usually grow freely and well, and most of the roads in 
these parts are shaded by rows of such trees. This is especially 
the case with the road from Rawalpindi te Bhérakao, and the 

Narpur, Saidpur, Kuri and Cherah roads. i 


SECTION B.—DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Live-stock, Statistica of cattle according to the census taken at the 
first regular settlement and at the revised settlement are 























given here in a tabular form :— 
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Too much reliance is not to be placed on these figures 
especially those for the first regular settlement ; the enumera- 
tion of cattle in the plains is always a matter of difficulty, and 
in the hills entirely correct results are not to be hoped for. 
Ihe process was carried out at the revised settlement with much 
care, and the resulta may be taken as fairly approximate. It is 
clear that the number of cattle of all kinds now in the district 
is considerably greater than it was at the time of the first 
regular settlement, though the figures may not show the in- 
crease with any great degree of exactness. 


_ The number of cattle cannot, however, be expected to go 
on increasing in the same degree ; cultivation has been enor- 
mously extended, and the tendency already is in many places, 
and will shortly he throughout the plains of the district, only 
to keep such cattle as may be necessary for agricultural pur- 

ses, and to diminish the number of all superfluous beasts. 
fhe action of Government in reserving and protecting la 
bibs of forest, however, althongh at first it : y appear RS 


people themselves likely to have a different effect, will do much 
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lo prevent any decrease in the number of cattle in the future, 


by preserving them in times of distress and scarcity of fodder, 
and by providing large areas secure from denudation. 


The breeds of horned cattle of the district ara not good ; 
the cattle found in the hills are hardy but small ; those of the 


plains are of an inferior breed to those of many other parts 


of the Province. Bullocks used in ploughing are worked from 
their fourth year, and generally last. till they are from 10 to 16 
ears old. In April, May and June, plongh ballocks get 
visa, or chopped’ straw, ‘and while in work half a sér of 
Khal, or ocileake, Bullocks used as beasts of burden usually 
get a small feed of grain daily as well. | 


In July and August they are fed on green grass, and from 
September to March on the straw of antumn crope, known as 
linda jowar, ltjra, missa (the straw of moth), Favorite 
and valuable animals are also occasionally allowed to graze in 
jawar and moth field when the crops are still young. Sarson, 
and occasionally young wheat, are also used as fodder ‘for 
bollocks. In the hills more grass is used and less of other kinds 
of fodder. The price of plough cattle varies very greatly. A 
plough bullock may cost from Rs. 25 up to Rs. 100. Their price 
has risen mach of late years. Cattle used for carts rarely cost 
less than Rs, 40 each, or Rs. 80 per pair. 


The number of carta in the district has also much increased 
owing to improvement in the roads, but carriage throughout, 
the district, immediately that the main roads are abandoned, ia 
entirely condacted by means of beasts of burden, camels, mules, 
donkeys and bullocks ; the unmetalled roada of the district are 
ugnally unfit for wheeled traffic, 


The cows of the district are not good milk givers, 
Attempts have been made to improve the breed of horned eattle 
by the introduction of well-bred bulls from Hissér, but not with 
much success, these avimals being too big for the indigenous 
breed ; the importation of some small, strong, well-bred bulls, 
however, would probably do much good. Cows for milk are 
freely imported from other districts ; those belonging to the 
tract give from halfa sér of milk up ta five séra per diem. 
The hill cattle pive very little milk. A cow in the Murree hills, 
of indigenous breed, giving as much as one sér of milk a day is 
& rarity. | 
Cows drop from 4 to 7 calves, before going barren, and coat 
very various sums from Hs. 5 to Rs. 40. Cows, when not in 
milk, are frequently used for ploughing as well as bullocks in 
the Rawalpindi district. Fourteen Hissir bulls are kept in the 
district, three in the Rawalpindi tahsil, two in Gajar Khan, three 
in Pindigheb, five in Fatehjang, and one in Kahbuta, These 
coat Government nothing to keep, ss they are entrusted to the 
care of landowners of position, and are allowed to roam at 


Camels, 
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Cattle diseases are at times very prevalent in this district, 
and are often very fatal. Eleven different diseases are reported 


to be known. The most fatal are :— 
Gari or ghotu, ne of the glands; animals thus 
-affected rarely survive. The only attempt made to cure it is by 





pronouncing spells over the animal, It is infectior | 

Tak or taku, which comes at all seasons; the animal 
ceases to eat, the body swells, and the skin becomes limp, and 
the temperature falls. | “4 

Bari zahmat, or wah, a kind of dysentery. 
now used for rinderpest. | 

Mokhur, the foot and mouth disease, Animals affected 
are carefully separated from the others, 

Phariin, accompanied by congh. 

Dhath, a disease of the mouth, 

_ Ching, pilchi, tak and tili, the last disease of the 
spleen, are vernacular names for less common affections. 
When kine are affected with mokhur, it is considered very 
beneficial to hunt down a jackal with dogs, and then to drag 
his dead body round the affected animals, 
an The buffaloes of the district, like other horned cattle, are of 
inferior breed. Male buffaloes are used for ploughing, and more 
commonly in the working of wells. | 

Cow buffaloes give more milk than cows, from two seers up 
to as much as twelve seers per diem, and drop from five to eight 
calves. They are fed much as other cattle ; milk buffaloes are 
more carefully looked after when in milk than other kinds. 
Milk ee cost from wok upwards ;even Rs. 100 will be 

yen fora very good one. The mia : 
iM rl is good one. The male we much less, from 

Camels are bred in many parts of the district, which is ver 
well suited to their production and maintenance. They Bi 
however, most destructive of forest growth, and as the waste 
area for their maintenance has diminished, and is likely to still 
further diminish, there is danger of s decrease in their number 
occurrimg in the future. This is a question which requires the 
attention of the District and Forest Officers, as such a result 
would be much to be regretted. 

The camels of this district are a fine breed, and situated as 
the district is with a large cantonment in its centre, the encour- 
agement rather than the discouragement of their production is 
a matter of public importance. Camels bring in large profits to 
their owners, and are not animals used in agriculture ; conse- 
quently, it is fair and right that their owners should not be 
allowed to graze freely over neighbouring, forest which are the 
property of Government, but should be called npon te pay reagon- 
able fees for the privilege. The number of camelsin the district 
appear to have decreased from 24,149 in 1885 to 9,334 in 1893. 


Wah also 18 
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Camels are made to carry light loads when two years old, 
and are considered full grown at seven years, While atill at 
the mother’s foot, the young camel is known as toda or 
ihtk. From this period up to two years as chhatiar; when 
three years old as tirhin ; four years dok; five years as 
chocka; six years as chhigga; seven years and upwards as 


é “aban They usually work until twelve years old. They 


rowseon trees and shrubs, such as jand and phulaa, and 
occasionally get tirimira and green moth, of both of which 
they are very fond. The absence of carts, except on the motalled 
roads, makes camels peculiarly valuable in this district. 
The price varies from Re. 30 to Rs. 120; 4 fair average beast 
can be purchased for.Rs. 70 to Rs, 80. ‘The camels of this dis- 
trict are rarely ridden and do not make good sawdri camels, but 
they are strong and enduring, and excellent beasts of burden. 


The diseases from which camels suffer much in this district 


—are—Miwira, malli, from cold or wind stroke. 


Akar, under which the animal becomes almost rigid. 


Joga, a very fatal disease, considered very infectious, in 
Which the whole body awells, and the animal cannot eat. 


Pira, accompanied by eruption on the skin, 


Donkeys are numerous in the district, are employed in all 
kinds of carriage, especially that of stone, and are strong, 
hardy und useful animals. A native proverb ascribes to the 
district a sen seca for producing only donkeys and stones, 
This is not fair to the district at large, which, however, 
undoubtedly produces a fair share of both. The best donkeys 
are owned by the Bhibrés, a trading class of Rawalpindi. They 


are also much employed by Odhs, a hard working class who 


quarry stone and carry it on donkeys. The price of donke 
varies from as littls as Re. 5 for the miserable little animals, 
occasionally seen staggering under a load, to Rs. 100 for the 
best, which will carry an enormous load of grass which almost 
hides it from view, with a lazy grass-cut perched on the top of 
the whole. 

Mule-breeding has taken a strong hold upon the district, 
and many fine mulesare produced.. The high prices recently 
obtainable for these animals has given their breeding a still 
further impetus, and has acted injuriously upon the horse-breed- 
ing of the district. During the year 1886, mule purchasing 


| operations were going on ; the limit of average price laid down 


was Rs. 350, whereas the average price laid down for remount 
deabeite committees for Bengal Cavalry regiments was only 
Ra. 200, or little in excess of that sum. Seeing that a mule 
commences work much earlier than a horse, that he requires 
much less care,and is much more hardy, and is readily sold, 
itis not surprising that mule-breeding shold be frequently 
preferred to the more precarious horse-breeding. In 1893 
the average price paid for mules was Rs. 197, that for Bengal 
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Cavalry remounts was Rs. 323. High prices are however given 
for horses purchased for the British Cavalry and Artillery. 


Mules when two years old are known as deohri; when three 
ears old as dowik; and from five years old as jawin, being 
ullgrown. They are, however, worked after their third year to 

their eighteenth. The best mules are to be found in the Narili 
ilika of Gujar Khan, in the group of villages round Basali in the 
Rawalpindi tahsil, and in the villages on the Sodu banks in the 
Fatehjang tahsil. Many mules are weg by the Khatris of the 
district. Their price varies very much, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500 
for the female, which is considered much superior to the male, 
and from Rs, 20 to Rs. 200 far the male. Many are sold annually 
ab the Rawalpindi horse fair, and at all times of the year for 
employment in mountain batteries, transport and elsewhere. 


Large flocks of sheep and poats aro kept in certain 
tracts of the district, in the Murree and Kahuta hills on the 
east, and on the borders of the Kala Chitta tract in the extreme 
west. ‘hey are of inferior brecd. The poats are chiefly kept 
for their hair, and because they breed rapidly, and their young 
furnish meat for their owners, and the female goats continue to 
give milk after their young haye been taken from them. Chhate, 
boris, or large packing bags much used in the district, are made 
of goat's hair. Sheep are kept for wool and for their produce. 
Blankets are made from their fleeces. A goat fetches from 
Re. | to Rs. 8 for a very good one giving a large amount of milk. 
A sheep from As. 8 to Rs. 3. 


Milk goats give froth halfasér up to two sérs of milk 
per diem. 

The fat tailed sheep, or dumba, is the breed met with in 
the western tahsils, but is never seen in the eastern portion of the 
district ; the breed there met with being the short tailed Hazéra 
sheep. The dumba does not thrive i Mavice hills, it requires 
a good deal of grazing with a warm climate. The dumbas of 
Makhad are the best breed of sheep in this district, Only one 
ram 1s kept in the district by Government, it is in charge of 
Malik Hayat at Bhallar-jogi, but the people do not make much 
use of it for their sheep in that part of the country, preferriog 
rams of the dumba species, which this is not. 


A disease known as phrikki or tainki is often very fatalto. — 


both sheep and goats; the zamindars know no remedy for it, 
and it comes on and proves fatal ina very short space of 
time, the animal often succumbing as if shot. 

Paun or kAcdtrish ia a sort of mange. 

Zahmat or wli, is a kind of dysentery. 

Thandi is a disease of mouth accompanied with cough, 

Fhrikkior thandi is considered very infectious. 

Another affection, of which the symptoms are great debility 

inability to eat, and general collapse, is known aa budhi, : 


— 
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,_ Fowls of good breed are kept in every village in the 
district in large numbers, chiefly for sale, but also for use by 
their owners as food. They are a source of considerable 
income. In the hills especially, very large numbers are aor 
commanding as they doa ready sale in Murree during the 
summer. Insome places ducks are also kept, being valued 
chiefly for their eggs. 

There isa small piggery kept by a pensioner in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Murree Bantiatans: “ | 


Colonel Cracroft snysin his repart— 

_ , “ There are some fine breeds of dogs in the district. One 
i similar to a pointer in shape, has a good nose, and ia used as a 
retriever, and also hunts up the game. The other ia like a groy 
hound, probably imported from Persia, the breed of which it 
resembles, itis very savage animal; there is alsoin some 
parts of the district a shepherd dog, with curly hair very like 
the Scotch breed. The common pariah isa much better bred 
looking animal than I recollect seeing in the Lower Provinces. 
All these facts appear to indicate a favorable climate.” 

The dugs of the district must have degenerated since 
Colonel Cracroft's time, the curly-haired shepherd dog, very 
hke the Scotch breed, is not now to be seen ; bas in all other 
respects the description still holds good. The pariah is indeed 
a very different beast here from that of districts farther south. 

Horse-breeding is much practised in the district, many 
parts of which are well suited for the purpose, and many 
good animals are annually produced. Colonel Cracroft says in 
his report on this subject— 

“ The best horses are to be found in the tahsils of Pindi- 
gheb and Fatehjang, where the tenures being zamindéri and 
the te the apap have better means for breed- 
ing. Captain Cooper of the 8tud Department greatly approved 
of the breed of horses he saw in tisse iabdivielons: "They are 
generally fiery and well bred, though sometimes slight and smal! 
There are at present five Government stallions in the district. 


“ This is the best tract for breeding horses in the district ; 
and were reservoirs of water or lakes formed in the Chitta 
Pahdr, it is believed that large areas might be turned into 
excellent pasture ranges, and the tract might become a fit one 
for breeding horses on an extensive scale. The great obstacle 
to free breeding is the scarcity of water and the consequent 
absence of fodder. The horses are in good years allowed to 
roam atlarge. The breed of Jandal horses used to be noted 
for its blood and wiry strength. The village of Mithidl has a 

eat reputation for ita horses. But the colts are seldem kept 
peyond one year, and are then sold to Khattaks and Pathans, 
Trans-Indus, It is found that the cost of stable feeding neces- 
gary in dry years, which unfortunately almost forms the rule, not 
the exception, is far too expensive.” 


Horse-broeding. 


Tlorses and mules, 


Horses of Janda), 
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Horses of Jandal, 
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These observations do not apply altogether to the present 
state of affairs. The best horses are bred in the ta sils of 
Fatehjang and Pindigheb, but few horses are bred in 
Jandél ; the best known horse-breeding tracts are in the 
southern portion (or Sil iléka) 4f Pindigheb and in the Gheb 
ilika in the west of tahsil Fatehjang, in the Khattar 
tract north of the Kila Chitta range in tahsils Fatehjang 
and Attock, and in a few villages as Sapiila and Aridla 


in the western portion of the ldawalpindi tahsil; horse-_ 


breeding ic however by no means confined to these tracts. 


In the Narrar hills, a breed of small, hardy, wiry horses 
is found, which are much prized, but there arenot many of them. 
The fodder usually given to horses in this district is grass from 
April to August; from September to January they get chari 
and the straw of moth; in February and March they are fed 
on young wheat; and in winter are usually given various 
masdlds or spices, as gur, oil, majith, turmeric, and so on. 


The grain given to horses varies according to the taste 
of the owner, bijra, barley, moth and gram being all in 
common use. Moth isan excellent grain for horses, 


Foals intended for exhibition at the horse fair get balls 
of butter and turmeric, and butter and pepper, to put them 
into “dealer’s condition” as well as cow’s and goat's milk. 
Colts and fillies are, too, often ridden in this district when 
only two years old, and are often put into regular work at 
three. Several of the large landowners have formed runs for 
young stock, with very good results, but horse-breeders, who 
are unable to do this, continue to spoil the produce by tying 
them up, as soon as they cease to follow their dams, in dark 
and close quarters, 

The number of horses available for remounts in the Bengal 
Cavalry must always be a point of great importance and interest 
connected with horse-breeding, and in regard to this it ma 
not be out of place to glance at certain difficulties under whic 
zamindérs labor in regard to meeting this demand. 


In the first place horses are useless to the ordinary zamin- 
dir for any purpose except show. He does not require them 
to ride, and they are not employed in any way in the husbandry 
of his fields. He can, therefore, only keep them to sell at a 
profit. Now, the officers buying for their regiments will take 
nothing under a certain age, or a certain height, four years 
being the limit of the one, except m very special cases, and 
14:2 hands the limit of the other ; and they will only buy horses 
which they believe to be sound. They are also tied down to 
& certain average price. The appointment of a committee 
and then of oneremount agent to buy horses for the Bengal 
Cavalry also had a deterrent effect, aud though this plan has 
since been abandoned and a return made to re imental pur- 
chasing, the mischief done has not yet dissoaian’: 
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The natural effect of all theso considerations is that the 
average saminddr prefers to breed mules which require less 
care, which he can sell without difficulty at an early age, and 
which are better beasts of burden than horses or ponies, and 
which give him far less trouble and anxiety, and for which he can 
actually get a higher average price than he can for his horses, 


If he does decide to breed horses rather than mules, he 
is still strongly tempted to part with his animal as a yearling or 
two-year old, as soon as he can get o remunerative price, before 
it has become unsound through being too early worked and 
other injudicious treatment. 

Thus the source of supply of horses of mature age is still 
further diminished, and the only zaminddrs who are likely to con- 
tinue thé practice of horse-breeding are large landowners who 
desire to do so only in part for profit, and in great*measnure for 
show, and who, not being pressed by necessity to sell, may be 
expected to hold out for their own prices, 

A good supply of animals, ofa class not useful in agricultural 
pursuits, cau only be expected, however suitable the tract may 
be for their production and maintenance, when the price to be 
obtained for them is sufficiently attractive to render them 
obviously a good investment for the horse-breeder ; and it cannot 
be expected that animals which are useless to him, except for 
sale, and which he knows likely rather to deteriorate than 
improve in his keeping, willbe kept by the average breeder 
one day longer than he can help. Consequently, many of the 
animals bred in this district ara sold very young indeed, across 
the Indus or wherever there is 1 demand for them. Govern- 
ment now buys young animals for the purpose of monnting 
British Cavalry and Artillery and thus secures some of the best 
young stock, 

To improve the breed of horses and mules in the district, 
Government stallions and stallion donkeys are kept in Raéwal- 
pindi itself, at each tahsil head-quarters, and in selected 
villages, for the service of zamindara’ ‘mares. 


Branded mures are served free of charge, unbranded mares 
have to pay a heavy fee, This arrangement is gues advant- 
ageous on the whole as preventing the sale of brood mares, but 
it is not always liked by the breeders. And it is very donbtfal 
whether some of the restrictions on the transfer of branded 
mares ought not to be withdrawn. 

There are in all 22 stallion horses; 12 in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil, 2 in Attock,4 in Gojar Khan, 3 in Pindigheb, and 1 
in Fatehjang, their keep costing in 1892-93 Res. 4,195. 

The nomber of donkey stallions is 67; in Rawalpindi 3, 
in Attock $,in Gojar Khan 7, in Pindigheb 5, Fatehjang 7, 
Kahuata 5, and Morree 1, their keep costing im 1592-95 
Ra. 6,706. 
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. The following table shows the distributi f th nimal 
throughont the district s=< ag SST 


Statement showing the distribution of stallions throughout the district 
om Ist April 1887. | 
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; sep | nenal: itedly do h 
to improve the breed of horses to be found in the Y istrict "aed 
still more to improve the breed of mules. Vernacular treatises 
te Sr ahaa have been distributed to breeders, with some 
a enene Young stock are now better managed than formerly 
by those who have it in their power, but the conditions under 
= they live do not admit, in all cases, of any very great 
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young stock, with excellent results. Among the best of a Tv, 
these are those of Sirdir Fateh Khan in tabstl Fatehjang re 
: aggregating 1,000 acres; of Jahén Khan at Sahwal; Itabir Domestic Ani- 
Khan at Khonda ; Sirdir Fakir Muhammad Khan at Makhad ; Gorden of Jana 
Nawab Khan, Malik of Pindigheb, at Thatti-kalri; Amir Haidar °° 78™4*!- 
Shah, son of Mahdi Shih of Sangjani. 
_ _There are in all 57 of these: 7 in Pindigheb, 19 in Fateh- 
- Jang, 14 in Gujar Khan, one in Attock and 16 in Rawalpindi, 
~ in all aggregating 1,723 acres. _ 
. ’ The Jast day of the annual Horse Fair is now re- The Rawalpindi 
garded as a gala day by the whole district. It is concluded Horse Fair. 
by the distribution of prizes by some high official in presence 
of a large company of Europeans, and all classes of natives ; 
those of high rank being accommodated with seats in the 
wooden building which has been erected on the ground, follow- 
ed by an axhibition of lime-cutting and tent-pegging. 


The Héwalpindi Horse Fair was instituted some years after Rawalpindi Metro- 
annexation, and was called the Nirpur Fair, from » place of Politan Horse Fair. 
that name situated at the foot of Hazéra Mountain, where there 
is a tomb of great celebrity visited by thousands of pilgrims, 
and a fair is nels in honor the eae erred ie 
Latif Bari. It was originally proposed that the Rawalpindi 
Horse Fair should be held at ahs same time and aoe bak 

€ it was found impossible to carry out this plan after the first few 
years. The Horse Fair was, therefore, held at Réwalpindi 
in 1859, and has since continued to be held there at the end of 
the month of March each year, on an open space on the west of 
the city of Rawalpindi. At the fair horses and mules are 
exhibited. When the fair was firat established, the number of 
animals exhibited seldom exceeded 50 or 60. 
In 1356 the amount of prizes awarded was increased to 
Rs. 1,000, and owing to the subsequent increase in the value 
of prizes, and the good prices realized from purchasers, 
the number of animals exhibited has largely increased. The 
conditions then laid down were, that the young stock must be 
the produce of some Government stallion, born in the Punjab, 
and under three years old. That the prize-winnera should 
become the property of Government, and be sold on the 
spot to the highest bidder. In the event of a larger sum 
than the prize being obtained by sale, the difference waa to be 
given tothe owner ; but if less, the loss to fall upon Govern- 
ment. Proclamations in Panjabi and Hindi to the above effect 
were issued throughout this and the neighbouring districts, 
but the results were not great. In the following year, 1857, 
about 50 colts and fillies, born and hades 3 sare Psat 
competed for 13 prizes aggregating nearly Rs. 1,000; 25 fu 
pate horses also appeared from Lahore and the more southerly 
districts, and 23 Kabul horses. The Rawalpindi and Gujrat 
districts each won four prizes, Jhelom carried off two, while 
Lahore, Sialkot and Gujranwala each took one. 
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During the next year (1858), there was a great improvement 
) = ..... Quantity, the number ot 
volativ ns } Be Pres oe cae animals of all ages being 

Do. a. for 3-year o!d Gillies. 554; and it was foun 
‘ <4) for 2-year old colt. advisable to submit # 
.. for 2-year old fillies. newscale of prizes on & 

srs —___——. more liberal scale” as 
indicated in the margin, making altogether 16 prizes and 
40 gratuities aggregating Rs. 1,480. It was at the same time 
proposed to exclude yearlings from competition. These 
measures were sanctioned by Government, and as it had been 
found very inconvenient to award the prizes at Nurpar, they 
were given at Riwalpindi for the first time. In the course of 
this year (1858), the Deputy Commissioner strongly recom- 
mended the removal of the horse fair altogether from Narpur. 
Being held at such a distance from the cantonments, military 
officers could not always go out there, and other reasons being 
urged, Government approved of the recommendation. — Accord- 
ingly the fair was held next year (1559) at Rawalpindi, but 
it was not well attended, owing partly no doubt to the change 
of site and also to the early date upon which the Ramzan fell. 
From the records of this period it appears that the horse- 
breeders were somewhat disappointed in the prices realized 
for their good Dhanni breed, and thatseveral of them had 
turned their attention more to mule-breeding. The persever- 
ance, however, of the local authorities, and their successful 
efforts in obtaining some good Government stallions, once again 
led the people to devote themselves to horses rather than mules. 





The next horse fair of 1860, which was held early in May, 
showed good results, when, out of 300 exhibited, 39 colts and 
fillies of Arab stock obtained prizes and gratuities to the 
amount of Rs. 1,230. ‘Thirty-four horses were sold af an 
averageof Rs. 202. Of these six were by Arab sires, the rest by 
country ; fifteen of the thirty-four were bought for the Irregular 
Cavalry. ‘The committee of judjes declared that they had never 
seen such an improvement within so short atime, and were of 
opinion thata finer lot of colts and fillies than the prize-winners 
could not be found ont of the studs. ‘Twenty-two of the success- 
ful exhibitors belonged to the Rawalpindi district, 17 to 
Jhelum, and a few to other districts, The improvement thus 
clearly seen in 1860 was continued in 1561 and subsequent 
years, In 186], 400 colts and fillies attended tho fair, all of 
good quality. The best fillies came that year from Jhelum. 
With the concurrence of the Commissioner and Committee, the 
number of prizes was this year increased, while their value was 
reduced, the highest being Hs. 75, the next Rs, 50, acd the third 
Rs, 25. The distribution of several gratuities (or consolations), 
especially during this year of great scarcity, gave great satis- 
faction to the exhibitors. From the returns it appears that 
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the Jhelum district horse-breeders were most successful in 
1960-61, bat that the Rawalpindi district then took the lend 
and has retained itever since. The largest number of mules 
ever bronght to one of these fairs was 143 in the year 1871, 
when an average price of Rs. 161 per male was realized. The 


district of Riwalpindt contributed 153 of the whole number. 


In the first yoars of the fair the encouragement given to mole- 
breeders was almost nil, Subsequently a demand sprang up, 
and the Abyssinian campaign gaye a marked impetus to moule- 
breeding. The fair now attracts a larga number, and good 
prices are obtained. — 

‘Phe fair isusnally held during the last week in March, 
when there is an abundanes of kiavil or green corn available 
for fodder. It ia held inn large open space beyond the Leh 
river on the west of the city. Within this square, temporary 
railings of bamboo and rope are erected, which mark off tha 
lines for each class of animal. A circular enclosure is formed 
tu which the young horses are taken in turn by classes for the 
judges to examine. The examination generally lasts for four 
days, the Committee, consisting of selected Cavalry and Artil- 
lery officers, giving up their entire attention to this duty 
from 7 A. u. till noon, A native officer of the Police, who 
is experienced in horses, assists the Cqmmittee by classifying 
the young stock the day before according to age, so that mach 
time and trouble is saved, ‘he relative merits of each animal 
are ascertained by asystem of marks prescribed by Government. 
The fair has become a very popular institution, and attracts 
not only horse-breedera from the surrounding districts, but 
numerous officers from Cavalry Corps to purchase remounts. 
The prize day is made n gala day, and is brought to aclose 
with tent-perging, “The amount and value of prizes given, 
which has risen“from Rs, 1,000 in 1856 to nearly Rs, 1,750 in. 
1882, and [ts. 2,055 in 1886, has no doubt contributed 

= Se : not a little to the 
umber offNamber of Amount of Success of this fair; 
| and with the  in- 


Years, / animals | aniomla | prizes 
: exhibited. pold., given. erensed attention which 
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7880 | 3,055 1,820 1,800 to improve we Se 
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The number of animals exhibited fell off yery much after 
1884 until the fair of 1886, when it suddenly rose again to the 
largest total yet known of 2,674 animals. ‘I'hree mules only — 
were purchased by the Transport Officers at this fair. The 
highest price given was Rs, 250, the lowest Rs. 200, and the 
average Ra, 225. Prizes to the amount of Rs. 2,000, were 
sanctioned by Government to be given at this fair, but owing to 
& grant pit from Local Funds, the sum of Ra. 2,055 was 
actually distributed among the classes. The home district was 
well to the fore, obtaining the greatest number of prizes both for 
horses, mules and donkeys. 


Besides the Rs, 2,055 above mentioned, Rs. 400 were 
distributed (partly in cash and partly in the shapo of lungis), 
along with bridles and honorary certificates to those native 
gentlemen who had, by maintaining rons and paddocks, or by 
other means, done most to promote the interest of horse-breeding 
in the district. Eight honorary certificates were distributed 
and fifteen bridles, 


The total number of horses gold at the fair this year was 
(07, fetching Rs. 73,336, or upon an average Rs. 106. The 
number of mules sold were 226 for Rs, 22,493, with an average 
of Rs. 99 per mule. , 


After the judging of the various classes was finished, a 
ploughing match was held for the first time at this fair ; 15 
competitors entered and Rs. 95 were distributed in prizes. 
This sam was contributed from the Local Funds. 


The prizes were distributed on the afternoon of April Ist 
by H. E. Perkins, Esquire, Commissioner of the Division, and 
the fair was brought to a close by the usual display of tent- 
pegging by one of the Native Cavalry Regiments in the station, 
and by an exhibition of all the Government stallions which 
could be collected within an area of 40 miles. 


The following table gives interesting statistics of the sales 
at each fair from 1882 to 1994 :— 
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Chapter IV, B. 
Domestic Ani- 
mals, 


Prize givio g- 





The Jodging Committee awards tha prizes according to 

_ rules prescribed by Government, the relative merits of each 

— animal being ascertained by asystem of marks, This Committac 
- consists of the two or three officers of the mounted branches of 
| the Army at-Rawalpindi and an officer of the Civil Veterinary 
Department. The Deputy Commissioner is President aud the 
Assistant Commissioner is Secretary. 

The Committee for 1883 consisted of Colonel Rt. Parry 
Nisbet, c.1.8., Deputy Commissioner, aa President, and an 
olficer from each of the following corps—It. H, A.; K, D. Ga., 
15th B U., with two Veterinary Officers of the Horse-breeding 

- Department : — 

“OF the varions different classes the Committee found but 
little to say which was not good. To this general statement, 
however, there is one important exception, viz., class III 
geldings, which was at once small in numbers and bad in quality. 

‘ This appears to have been the ense in al! previous yeara at this 
fair, but now that a regular salotri hag been attached to the 
district to travel through it for purposes of castrating horses, it 

. i8 to be hoped that some improvement may take place both in 
the number and quality of this class. 

“Classes I] and V, fillies and yearlings, wer@particularly 
good nll round, especially the latter class, It isa vary unfor-. 
tunate thing that, owing to the absurd system of‘ tying up’ 
which is prevalent, these young animals hava no fair chance of 
i healthy development. Thus, in the classes devoted to older 
animals, itis found that in the great majority of animals tho 
action is cramped; while in some cases the fatlocks are so 

_ swollen from the effects of the ropes as to amount toa deformity. 
Tho most certdin way to disconrage this absurd system of 
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Chapter 1V. B. tying uP i? for Government to encourage by every means in its 
Denisetie dais PO the making and maintaining of rons and paddocks. 
han diel * At the fair of 1884, 98 remounts were purchased by Gov- 
Prise wiving: ernment ; 33 at the foirof 1885 and 30 ot the fuir of 1886, and 3 
mules only were purchased by the Transport Officers at this fair, 
“ Of the animals exhibited at the fair of 1886, 1,756 came 
from Rawalpindi district, 600 from Jhelam, 10 from Shahpur, 61 
from Hizdea, 150 from Peshéwar, 8 from Gnjrat, 8 from Bannan, 
; 0 from other districts, ard 82 from foreign countries.” 
Hees of the Murree Domesticated bees nre found in the Murree hills only. 
sah Wild bees are found in other parts of the district. 

The bees foundin the Murree hills sre of mach larger 
size, and nre quite different in their habita from those of 
the plain talisils of the Hawalpindi district. The following de- 
scriptions of their habits have been gathered from the bee- 


keeping saminddérs of Murree and from personal observation :— - 


The hives, or houses occupied by the bees, are constructed 
of baked mnud ina cylindrical shape, on the average about 8 
inches in diameter at one end, and 16to 20 inches in diameter 
at the other, and some 15 to 20 inches in length, A hole to 


fit the smaller end is then made by the intending bee-keeper in. 


the wall of his house, and in this he inserts the hive. He then 
closes up the large end which projects towards the inside of the 
house with a sort of basket, generally made of grass aud mud, 
and closes up the smaller end with Awcheha mud, leaving only a 
small hole, about 1 inch in diameter, for tha bees to come in 
nod outat. Having prepared their house for them some time 
in April (Baisékh), the bee-keeper proceeds to smear a mixture 
of rough gur and milk over the mouth of the hive. Some ten 
ora dozen bees first ulight upon this, and, if it snits them, 
remain a few days, These bord are known as (vhdri ; they 
then fly off again, following ono of their number, it 15 said, 
nga leader, and presently retarn with a swarin of bees known 
ns ghim, and these graduully enter the hive and woke their home 
there. Aftera few days they begin to fly about and suck sapirom 
frees and flowers, and construct their combs (pukha), These are 


completed in about fifteen days, and then the young are deposit- 


vl and fed with extracts from the trees, lowers, and 60 on. — 
The young become full grown’in May, and then all swarm 
off elsewhere, leaving the old bees in possession, and these 
then begin to glean honey from Various fruit trees and shrubs, 
nod fill their combs.» This process is completed by from the 
15th October to the 15th November, The original comb 1s first 
filled, and then the boney runs down and fillsa sort of second 
comb, known as the chala. 
The honey is taken ont by first making a small open- 
jog inthe back of the fdéri,ns the hive is called, and buriing 
some old cloth beneath it. Some bees are killed in the process, 
but the majority fly ont of the orifice and elaster ngainst the 
wall just outside ; the honey-comb is then rewoved from the 
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back, and then it is again closed up. In places where the winter is 
not too cold for the bees to remain, only two-thirds of the honey 
is taken out, one-third being left to keep the bees during the 
winter. In other cases it ia all taken. Tho hives generally 
contain from ¢ to § pounds of honey each, with from 1 to 14 pounds 
of wax. These are separated off from each other after extraction, 
and the honey is sold at from 4 to 6 pounds a rupee, the wax at 
from 4 to 5 pounds, uneleaned, and when cleaned at a rupee a 
pound. | 
Except in portions of the Rawalpindi tahsil, where bees 


are occasionally kept in the same manner as in the Murree » 


tahsil, the bees of the plain portion of the district are wild, 
and do not make their homvs in hives of any kind, 

Jn March or April these bees, which are not much 
biggerthan a common fly, begin to build their combs round the 
branches of trees or on projecting rocks. First, the comb is 
built round the branch and then a portion is built 
pendent below it. This latter portion is known as the pukha, 
the former is the chala. The young are deposited in the pukha. 
The old bees live over all parts of the comb. The young 
swarm off in May-Jone, and the old bees then go off to seek 
# cooler place, but continue todraw honey from the original 
comb, They do not make any honey during the hot season. 
Then, in the end of August-September, they again commence 
building © new comb, lave young, and store honey np to abont 
15th November, about which time the young swarm off. Then 
the bees go off again to seck a warmer clime, eating the honey 
from their old comb for the next four months which brings them 
round to Aprilagain and completes the year. Immediately after 
the 15th November is the time when the honey is mostly collected 
and sold. This honey is considered of good quality, and 
fetches a higher price than that made in the hills. It is sold 
nt about | to4 pounds a ropee, and the uncleaned wax is sold at 
about 10 pounds the rupee. 


SECTION C.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal oceupations followed 
by the people ns returned at the census of 1891. But the figures 
* gre not very satisfactory for reasons explained in the Census 
Report, und they must be taken ae to limitations which 
are given in some detail in Chapter XII, of the same report. 

The figures in Table No. XXIIT refer to the total population 

--- —— of the district. The figures 











Popolation. | Town s, Villages. 











A ericaltarnl “ 6,005 437,855 
Noo-agricalteral 4.) 78,002 | 207,830 
Total 85,327 | 735,185 


in the margin show the distri- 
bation of the whole population 
into agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural, calculated on the 
assumption that the number 
of women and children depend- 
ent upon each male of over 
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Chapter IV, C, 15 years of age is the same whatever his occupation. These 
7. res, however, include as agricultural only such part 
dustriesand ©! the populationas are agriculturists pure and simple ; and 
Commerce. exclude notonly the considerable number who combine agri- 
Geeopations of the culture with other occupations, butalso the moch larger number 
poople, who depend in great meagure for their livelihood upon the yield 
of agricultural operations. More detailed figures for the occu- 
pations of both males and females will be found at pages 124 
to 152 of Table No. XILA, and in Table No. XTIB of the Census 
Neport of 188] and Table No. XVII, page 408, of the Census 
Report of 1891. The figures for female occupations, however, 
are exceedingly incomplete. 


_ The raral population is essentially agricultural or depend- 
ent upon the results of agriculture ; aud a return which shows 
the rural population asa little less than three-sevenths non- 
agricultural, and a little more than four-sevenths agricultural, 
18 misleading. . 


4 great many persons eke ont their incomes which they 
derive from: land usually in kind by daily labor of varions 
kinds, The zamindirs in the villages near Murree will in a few 
dass earn enough as coolies on the road to pay their land 
revenue for the year, the rates of daily Iabour in that tahsil 
being always artificially kept far above the natural wages of 
labor, very much no donkt to the advantage of the neighbonr- 
ing villages. 


Wherever remunerative labor is to be obtained not far 
from their own homes, those of the families of zamindidra 
in all parta of the district whose assistance is not required in 
enltivating the family lands, will go to obtain it; bat they 
usually prefer daily labor or Jabor which is of a temporary 
nature to regular and prolonged service. They do not like to 
go far from their homes for such work, but will flock to it if it 
be available within a moderate distance, 


—S a 6 


Reta ste es ache 


There are very few tribes which do not till their own Janda 
nowndays ; in fact there are no tribes which can be so de- 
scribed. The chief families of Gakharz, Janjués, Johdras and 
Ghebis do notdo so, and Sayads never cultivate themselves 
if they can avoid it, but the houmbler membera of all tribes ill 
their own fields. Sayad women never work in the fields and 
Crakhar or Janjua women rarely. ‘The women of other tribes 
help in most agricultural operations, except ploughing. Like 
the men of the tribe, the Mallidr women aro the most industrious 
and do most field-work. 





fhe ordinary non-agricultural inhabitants of the villages 
of the district aro— 
Joliha—(weaver), 
_ Feli—(oil-man), 


Aashmiri--(nanaily spinners), 
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Mochis—(leather workers}. 

Lohar—(blacksmith), 

Tarkhin—(carpenter), 

Mirdsi—(musician), 

Musalli— (sweeper), 

Sunar—(goldsmith), 
with Khatris, Brahmans, Kolilis, and a few others, 

These only form a small percentage of the total population, 
and are most of them more or less dependent on the outturn 
from agricultural operations. 


The trading classes who are almost entire! y confined to the 
eity of Rawalpindi, and the so-called, by courtesy, towns of the 
district, do not require detailed notice. The Parachés of Malah- 
Tola and Makhad have already been noticed on age 104, 
These are very enterprising traders, going to Kabul and 
Bokhira for their commodities, chiefly silk goods, gold threads, 
gold seals and such like, and taking them again even as far as 
to Bombay and Caleutta. They also deal largely in hides. 


A large number of lacquered legs for bed-steads (charpais) 
are made by 
Pindigheb, Kari-Dolél, tahsil Rawalpindi, and Salyraon, tahsil 
Kahuta. These fetch from Annas 12 to Ra, 10 for the sot 
of 4;and are made of shisham, phulai, or khair wood. Pihras, 
or low chairs, and spinning-wheels are also made by the same 
class in considerable quantities, The chairs cost from Ke. 1 to 
Ris, 8; the spinning-wheels, from Re. 1 to Rs. ¢. Other wooden 
articles are also constructed for sale in many of the Villages, 
especially in tabsil Kahuta, where wood is plentiful. 


The lohdrs of Manianda, tahsil Pindigheb, mako padlocks 
of iron, and stirrups are made at this village and in séveral 
places in Fatehjang and at Hasan Abdal, 





Iron vessels of large size (karah) are made at Makhad, 
costing from Re. 1 to Rs, 40, according to size, Daking-plates 
are also made here, 


_ Reed matting, known as phir, is mado in some villages in 
Attock tahsil, embroidered shoes, chappris, and sandals (kheri) 
are made at Kot, Chauntra, Pindigheb, and Hazro, 


Country cloth of varions kinds is made throughout the 
district ; blankets are manufactured in considerable quantities 
in tahsil Kahuta, ond in parts of Pindigheb and Fatehjang, 
also chhats and boris, or packing bags. The barbers of Fateh- 
jang and Pindigheb engage in the manufacture of these articles, 
which are sold in Rawalpindi, Peshawar, and elsowhere in con. 
siderable numbers, 


Chapter IV, C. 
ccupations. In- 
dunia ana’ 
Commerce. 


Oerupations of the 
people, 


Trading classes, 


Industries and 


the farkhans of Akhiis and Kamlidl in tahs{| ™™™factares. 
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Chapter IV,C. _—- Saddles are made in Rawalpindi and also in Bisandot (tahsil 

ee ain te. Kahuta), Pindigheb and cena: costing from Rs. 6 to 

i nttticgead. 8 20. Silk-work of various kinds is done by the women of the 
Commerce. Attock tahsil especially. Philkiris are ® in meny places, 
Indnstries and those of Hazro and Rawalpindi being the best. The stone of 

annfactures. the Khairimdr hills, known as abri, ig worked into eups and 

other shapes in Pind Trer and Kawa, npenhaneies villages. 

Suuff is manufactured in Hazro to a considerabie extent, and 

in smaller quantities in Makhad. Soap of a common corntry 

kind is made at Rawalpindi, Fatehjang, and at Makhad, 

Leather manufactures have diminished ; saddles and shoes . 

are the principal articles made. 


There is now no considerable manufacture of kuzda, or . 
earthen-jars, at Fatehjang, as there is said to have once been. | 
Oil is manufactured in many of the villages of the district, 
especially in Fatehjang, and a good deal of it is exported 
across the Indus, 

None of the ubove manufactures are of great importance, . 


most of them are not known beyond the limits of the district. 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, has kindly furnished the following note on some of the 
industries of the district :-— 


“ There seems tobe no special manufacture of any kind 
in this district. Boats are bailt for use on the Indus at Attock 
and Pindigheb, Richly carved chawkdts for doora and windows 
are occasionally made as in other parts of the Punjab; From 
n village near Hasan Abdal nome, Bote cotton prints (arbis), 
rough in execution but fairly good in color, have been pro- 
cured. But while the district cannot be said to do a regular 
export trade in any special branch, it must not be imagined 
there is a total absence of industries. Here, as elsewhere, the 
cotton weavers complain that their trade suffers from Enuro- 
pean competition ; and it is said they are turning to wool 
weaving.” 

Boats are occasionally built at Attock and Makhad ; 
both lie on the Indus bank. The phiikaris of the Hazro and 
Rawalpindi towns deserved notice in the productions of the 
district. It is very doubtfol if the weavers have as yet 
to any extent given up their old trade in favor of wool 
weaving. 
Petrolenm oil wells Borings for petroleum were firat made in 1570, when a 
vt Sadkel, tehsil well was sunk at Sidkal at the foot of the southern slope of 
ee the Kala Chitta hills, three miles from Fatehjang. 


The area taken up for the works is 4 acres 2 roods 4 poles. 
. Five borings have been made, 4} inches in diameter each ; No. 
1 is 100 feet deep; No, 2,50 fcet; No. 3, 80 feet ; No. 4, 60 
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feet ; No. 5, 100 foot. - The borings are 35 feet from each other, | pter IV, ¢. 
and the oil is drawn ont in small dipping tubes with ropes , a RS 
and brings up about 2 pints of mixed oil and water, dustrie on id 
This is thrown into a cistern, from the bottom of which the _ “™merce. 
heavier water is drawn off, leaving the oil above. | ieee ee 
For the first eight years the average outturn of oil wag FStehjang. 
about 30 maunds per diem, but since 1878 tho quantity of oil 
oa obtained from the wells has gradually decreased, and the 
%  ontturn from the wells is now about 1,000 gallons per year. 
_ The petroleum now costs Rs. 20 per one hundred 
allons delivered at the Rawalpindi gas-works, This includes 
the cost of maintaining the borings in Working order, 
In the rains the oil which comes up inthe borings is very 
much mixed with water. 
In 1887-89, an attempt to-inerease the ontput of oj] Was 
made by deepening boring No. 3 and by making another 
boring 800 feet deep, but the operations did not lead to any 
appreciable difference in the quantity of oil obtained annually. 
The Rawalpindi gas-works were erected by Govern- Réwalpindi gas. 
ment in 1868. The gas is osed for lighting all the European *o* 
barracks, the churches, &c. It is made from mustard oil, 
petroleum and wood. The petroleum is procured from two 
a ocalities, Fatehjang, 80 miles from Rawalpindi, and Kilabégh 
on the Indus, in the Bannu district, 

The total outturn of petroleum from Fatchjang was about 
1,200 gallons last year. 

‘There are now no borings ut Kalabégh. The oil is collected 
as it trickles with water from fissures of rocks in a deep 
ravine. The total oil collected is about 1,600 gallons per 

The petroleum costs, deliverod at Rawalpindi :-— 

Fatehjang oil Rs. 16 per hundred gallons. 


Kilabégh oil icles ey SR ditt. 
The oil is used in its raw state, and ig not distilled nor 
p- purified in any way. Its color is dark green by reflected light 
and a bright golden yollow by transmitted light. One ie on 
welds 260 cubic feet of gas, sufficient to light one jet for 90 

hours. 

The trade of tho district wsed to centre in Rawalpindi, Trade. 
Hazro and Makhad, but Gujar Khan now absorbs a very 
large part of it. The ordinary manufactures of the district, 
described above, are exported to somo smal] extent; and a 
good deal of snuff is sent away from Hazro vid the Lawrence- 
‘pur station on the North-Western Kailway ; but the great 
exports of tho district are food prains and oilseeds, and in years 
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Chapter IV,C. of good harvests and Entiat prices, the exports of wheat 

<a * Occupations, In- from Gujar sri are very considerable. | 

aa Bi amlaodlvmigl Women’s pyjdmas, mado at Hazro and elsewhere, are 
’ exported in considerable quantities to Peshawar and across 


+. Site the frontier. Wool blankets and hides are aleo exported to 
re, gome extent. | | 


Among the imports are piece-goods from Calentia and 
Amritsar, rico from neighbouring districts, Siilkot, Wazirabad, 
Peshawar, Kashmir and Sawat ; rice being littl grown, and 
. that of inferior quality in this district. Ghi is brought in from 
Punch, Kashmir and Haxira and other districts of the Panjab. 
Salt comes from Jhelum and Kalabigh; refined sngar from 
Bombay, Shahjahinpur, Hoshiérpur and Jullandor; gur from 
Sidlkot, Peshawar, Jullandar and Meerut; froit and vege- 
tables from Lahore and Gujrinwila; fraits from Kashmir, 
= & Kabul and Peshiwar; tea from Kéngra and the sea-ports ; 
| gountry cloths from Amritsar and Lodhiénn; raw cottonand 
indigo from Mooltan; herdware from Amritsar, Deli and 
Gujrinwala; silk from Amritsar, Jullundur, and Pesha- 
war; leather from Kashmir, Peshiwor, and Gujrat; thick 
cloths, patti, &c., from Kashmir; timber, chiefly deodar, 
from Kushmir. Fire-wood is also brought in from Kohairabad. 
The Kashmir trade is registered at Murree and st Lachman 
ferry on the Jhelum river. In 1892-93 the value of the. 
registered trade was as shown below :— 


= a 











Its. ges am 
By Mur ae ie aa Tt 14,905,244 13,60,976 | 
» Lachman ferry ih = , 1,b5U) 262,406 
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The trade of the Réwalpindi district with Kashmir, 
however, does not aa arule go beyond Srinagar, Yaérkand and. 

Ladékh. Traders seem to prefer the Kula route, which is 
probably shorter than the route through the Kashmir valley. 
Ghi, timber, charas, dyes, fruits, drugs and medicines and rice 
deserve wention among the imports ; and cotton piece-goods 
and Lahori salt, metals, and unrefined sugar are noticeable 
among the exports. In 1886 also a considerable quantity of 
wheat, chiefly, it is beliewed, for seed, was exported to Kashmir. 


Trade with all districts on the line of railway 13 earned on 


‘ by that means. With Kashmir the trade used to be carried on | 
by mules, donkeys aud bullocks, but during the past years 


Seat” ee ola 













enormous strings of camels wore employed to carry salt and 
wheat into the valley. There is also a certain amount of trade 
earried on by the bonts on tho Indus river; this is chiefly n 
trade in food grains. ‘Trade acres: the frontier is carried on 

hy bensis of burden ; with Kabul inostly by means of camels. 
xcept on the railway, the external trade with this district ts 
nowhore carried on by means of wheeled traffic. 
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The price of grain has varied greatly in this dis- 
trict, asin other parta of the Panjab, daring the Inst twenty 
years, 


/ Tuble No, XXVI gives the retail bagir prices of commodi- 
ties for the Inst twenty years, and the table below gives the 
rates approved of by the Financial Commissioner on the Settle- 
ment Officer's detailed report on prices forwarded in March 
1885, as the average prices of the district grain crops to be 
taken for assessment purposes :— 


















Tahail, = : & 
ae ee an® 
Gram ... “tt 40 
Oilseed (téramira) ... 50 | | 
‘Barloy oe | | 
Bbw: — 6 | 44 | 50 40 
Moth “1am oe sean 45 i 41 30 
Cotton mE ton 10 | 10 15 15 
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_ Chapter IV, D. These average prices assumed are below the actual aver= 
sane Weichte Bees given by the figures, and it is desirable that they should 
Exige, Weights be so, for the high prices of famine years which raise the average 
Pies represent no advantage to the zamindéra, who in such years 
have usually nothing to sell, and are lucky if they do not them- 
selves have to buy at these excessive prices. The principle 
that these years ob tena prices should be exeloded from cal- 
culation has since been generally accepted. | 
In his Attock Assessment Report, written in 1884, Mr, | 
Steedman made the following remarks on the prices obtaining 4 
and likely to obtain in future in the district :— | 
Difficulties in “The price current statements will show how greatly 
framing o Price prices have varied from year to year in this district. Three | 
net years ago grain was almost dearer in the Rawalpindi district 
than anywhere else in the Punjab, Now grain has been for 


some months cheaper here than in any other district, I know 
that barley, moth, and bijra were almost unsaleable last year ; : 


and for Indian corn there was very little demand. There was a 
brisk demand for whent and oilseeds, principally sarshaf, for 
exportation to Europe. But even then prices were by no means 
high, and according to the latest news from England, wheat is 
unprecedentedly cheap, and some two millions of money. have 
been lost on the importations of Indian wheat. I believe 
that it is ‘far too often assumed that pricea must rise. 
A comparison between prices at the regular settlement, 
or for a short immediately preceding period, and the 
average annual prico that has since prevailed ag guide 
to the enhancement that can be taken seoms to me 
fallacious. Prices obtaining during Sikh rule cannot fairly be 
compared with prices that have prevailed since annexation, 
nor prices in a district before the opening of « Railway, with 
those that obtain subsequently. Railways, it ia generally said, 
tend to raise prices. 1 do not believe this will hold good of 
the Rawalpindi district, and certainly not of the Attock tnhail. 
Hitherto the Chhachh plain has been a tract in which 
harvests have hardly ever failed’; the crops of the adjacent 
country depending entirely upon rain and being very liable to 
failure, while the nearest tract that could be counted upon 
to supply grain in bad yeara, was Gujrdt some 100 miles 
away. Before the railway was opened, the Chhachh 
z@mindirs obtained, in yearsof scarcity, high prices, and in 
years of plenty were no worse off than their neighbours, the 
cultivation of whose lands was dependent on rain. Now, in a 
ear of scarcity, grain is poured in from the districts round 
hore ; while in years of plenty, the export to Europe seems 
unable to raise the price of wheat to any considerable extent. 
4s a matter of fact, very little grain wus exported even Imat 
year from the Attock tohsil. The effect of exportation to 
Europe on prices is often somewhat endden; and the profit on 
these sudden rises does not go into the zamindér’s pocket. | 
particularly remember in 1875 that wheat sold on the threshing 
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floor in the Indus Kachi at a rate of from 40 séra to 50 
rrupee. Then some Karichi merchants camo up to 


sé ] 
buy for export, and wheat rose in two months to 25 séra per 


ChapterIV,D. . 
nip ret 


rupee. Tho difference went entirely into tho pockets of the piers: 
middlemen. If zaminddr conld hold his arate back, hoe prntag” 4 petee 
wouldshare in these profits, but he hardly ever can. First orrent. 


thera is the revenue which mustbe paid; next there are his 
debts to be satisfied ; and the result ia that the grain is sold 
puascadely it is papacy es to bas with whom he deals, 
while prices are at their lowest and the demand for exportation 
has hardly had any effect. 


The two events of the Inst few years which have had the The Kiibul was 
pz, Sud searcity and the 


preatest effect on the prices of the district have been, first, adfenl ofthe yaar 


aod secondly, the adyent of the railway, 


“Tt seams indeniable that prices are both highor and better 
established than they were before the year 1860, and agricul- 
turists have now far greater facilities for converting their 
produce into money than existed thirty years ago,” 


The red wheat of the district, known locally as loi, and 
to the trade under the name of Gujar Khan wheat, has a well 
established reputation in the Karachi market, and is largely 
exported, and in some years there is also a considerable export 
trade in oilseeds, Both the cantonment and city of Réwal- 
pindi have undergone large development in Inte years. For 
these reasons it does not appear likely that thero is a very 
great fall in prices to be anticipated. 


__ What appears to be most probable, is that in future prices 
will vary within much more restrictol limita‘ than in former 
times, and that their oscillations will be much less violent, 
that the very abnormally high prices of previous famine years 
will very seldom, ifever, be reached again; but that, on the 
other hand, the very low prices, resulting froma surfeit of 
grain in the local market, will never recar, as exports will in 
such circumstances largely increase, and the price will be to 
some extent enhanced. In fact, while it is possible that another 
war might, like the late Kibul war, drive prices op very moch 
again, it is extremely unlikely that eny contingency will arise 
which will very materially depress them. The result of tho 
enormous improvement in communication must be to steady 
prices, and it is to this steadying process, rather than to sudden 
rises Which usually benefit the middleman or trader rather 
than the zaminddr, that the cultivators mnst look for their 
advantage in the future. 


The following table gives figures for the sales and 


the Kébnl war and the scarcity which prevailed at that time, way, 


Valao of land for 


mortgages of land im each tahsil of the district during the %! and mortgage. 


past thirty years :— 


ir 
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IL—ABSTRACT OF LAND 


pe ! | Montages WITH POSSESSION 
SAGES EXAMINED BY PERIODS, | EXAMINED AY PeRtons, 
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TRANSFERS TO 1882-83. Chapter IV, D. 
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TRANSFERS FROM 1884-85 ro 1892-99, Chapter IV, D 
——_  ————— = $$ a Prices, We h 
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The total area of Jand sold during the 30 years ending 1893 


amounted to 143,989 acres; the purchase money to lis. 61,50,812, 
The total area mortgaged amounts to 636,086 acres; the mort- 


Value of land for G8ge Money to Ns. 57,31,282, : 


Wages of labor. 


Weights and mea- 
rures, 


The total alienations, therefore, amounted to 480,075 acres? 
value Re. 1,18,82,044, or 12 times the annual land revenue of 
the district. 

he results are very encouraging in gi Khan, Fatehjang, 
Attock and Kahuta, where the total area a ienated is small, and 
a larger proportion of the alienations have been made to samin- 
dirs of the same village as the alienor or of other villages, 

In Rawalpindi and Murree tho alienations are large and the 
proportion of these alienations made in favor of other zamindérs 
smaller, but in Pindigheb the amount of land shown in the state- 
ment as mortgaged is considerable, and in that tahsil it 18 chiefly 
mortgaged to outsiders, 

The statistics available on the subject, although not reliable 
in every particular, show very clearly that the price of land has 
risen very considerably throughout the district during the last 
thirty years. 

Wages of labor have also steadily increased, and are now 
much higher than they were thirty years ago, 

They are lower now than they were daring the Kabul war, 
when all kinds of daily labor were at “ famine” rates, but the 
general result throughout the period has been a steady rise in 
all wages paid in cash, aa ae laborers are still paid 
sometimes entirely in kind, but whenever they are paid partly 
in cash and partly in kind, the cash portions of their wages has 
shared in the general rise. 

The rate of coolie labor is high, but has fallen much since 
the Kabul war ; but the fixed district rates have not yet followed 
the natural fall, and tend to keep them artificially high. ‘T'roe 
rent rates are not yét common in the district ; bat whenevor land 
is let at competition rents, the rates have lately gone up con- 
siderably, especially in the neighbourhood of Rawalpindi itself, 
Hazro and other towns and tahs{l head-quarters. 

Rents in kind paid by hereditary tenants remain as before, 
but cask rents throughout the district have shown a strong 
tendency to rise in the case of both hereditary tenants and 
tenants-at-will, and in the case of tenants-at-will the kind rents 
paid have practically reached their limit throughout the district, 
having risen ip almost everycase to one-half of the produce. 

The standard measures of length in the Rawalpindi district 
are as follows :— 

Gira = three fingers breadth. 
Pao = 4 giras. 
Foot = 12 inches. 


Gaz = 16 giris = 4 péo = 36 inches. 
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taht varies; in some places 15 “ girs” make a Chapter IV, D. 
me, } 3 ; i — 
gaz, this is known as the Lahori gaz. The country darzis . 
use a“ gaz” of 17 “girés ” in buying cloth. pS fm mong 
_, fhe “foot” = 12 inches, is of course the English measure Weights and mea- 
which has become fully adopted into the country measures, 
especially in the building of houses, | 
The rough country method of estimating a foot is to place 
the points of each extended thumb together, the distance from 
the right hand side of the right closed fist to the left hand 
side of the left fist is then one foot. 
The land measures of length in common use are :— 
Gith or Péo = span from the point of the little finger to the 
point of the thumb extended of an average hand, 
Hath = } a yard 
from the point of the elbow to the tip of the long finger. , 
Kadam or karn = 7} gith 
or Pio or 66 inches, 
This is the full step from the back of the heel of the right 
foot at its rest behind the other, to the Point of the too of the 
same foot when it comes forward. 
Kin = 93 kari, 
The square measures in use sare— 
Tassu or sarséi—is a square of one karn, 
Marla =9 saradi—a square of 30} yards, 
_  4n some villages of the Chhachh ildks, tahail Attock, where 
the custom of khangi paimdaish obtains, the marla consists of 
& equare of 36 yards. 
Bigha = 4 kanils, 
The ae is, however, @ measure hardly ever used in this 
district and rarely mentioned. 
Ghomfon = 8 kandls and, very fortunately, is precisely the 
equal of the English acre. 
In the Narrara tract held by the Sagri Pathiéns, these 
measures are not in common use. They estimate tho size of a 
plot of land by the amount of seed which has to be sown in it. 
A piece of land requiring two and a half séra of seed, Makhad 
measure = three sires two chhitéks of ordinary measure is a 
kand] ; 20 séra go to a ghomdon, 
In the other Pathén villages of Makhnad iléka, a nal 
usually means a plough of land. 
The standard of weight varies from place to place. 
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. Chapter IV, D. The weights used for jewellery and precious metals are :— 
Prices, Weights Ein kola = one grain of rice, 





Woights and mea- Ratti ae = #8 Kan kolds, 

oe Misha... we oe SB Ratt, 

Tola ane oom ane = 13 Mashas. 
Ordinary weichta— 
Sareai Ae ae «» = 15 Mashas. ' 
Chhiték .6 aca aus Ss ave 3 Saari. ’ 
Adh-pdo ... »» = 28 Chhitiks, 
Pao aH a ad 
Adh-ger he Pret ih oo be ig 
Ber oon am ane ee — 16 7 


The “ sér," however, varies in actual weight. Tt weighs 
sometimes 75 rupees weight, and is known as the “kachcha sér.”? 
This.is used in (injar Khan. The English sér weighs 80 rupees 
or tolis. The Bahadur Shahi sér varies from rupees up to 
one hundred rupees in weight. In Makhad the sér weighs 106 
rupees. Thisis the heaviest known sér in the district. The 
divisions of the sér are always the same down to the sarasi. 


All shop-keepers throughout the district now use Govern- 
ment standard measures, but the zaminddrs among themselves 
trade by the local weight— 


The Dogeri oon one i oo? Sars. 
Dhaia one hee oe sae ee 2} tt 





Dhari fem om ina aa = i — 5 Fi 
Manund one aon aus saa ow. 40 Tl 
or 8 Dharis. 


Measures of capacity used for Measuring erain are :— 

eeaheli ‘ paropi ”’ and “chauthdi.” ‘These vary in the 
weight of grain they contain from place to placa ; they all stand 
for one-fourth of “ choha.” : Ho pea 


Triha ... en He a «+ — ¢ Choha. 
Atha or adh-chohgi | wa =f, 
Choha fem ae 28 aa one =4 Paropis. 


The “choha " varies in actnal capacity from 17 séra to 
44 sérs of grain, and the larger and smaller measures vary in. 
terms of the “ choha.” | 

The EKhattars do not use the choha, which everywhere else 
ig the basis of all grain measurements, but always employ 
Government standard measures of weight instead, | 
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The “dhari,” “odhi,” or “atéri” = two chohés, The °B#PtrIV, D. 
term“ odhi ” is only in use among the Pathdéns of Attock— Prices, Wei 
“s 8 | and Meas 
Topa se - aa a ow» = 4 Chobds, Weights and mea- 
Nalla nee aaa PTT) aes a § " ares, 
The “ pétar ” is a measure used in some of the hill villages ; 
it varies in capacity up to 20 sérs— 
Pai fea oom ooo ane =16 Chohias or ch topas. 
Chali topa To is .» ==24 Choha. 
Chhatt... 7 ne .» == 6 Munnda. 
7 ri 
, Il wn 
and is only in use in tahsil Pindigheb. 
The “wéra” is a measure used for measuring oil. It varies 
in capacity from one holding “adh-pio weight of oil to one 
holding a pao.” 
TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Measvses or Lenora. 
Cloth Measures. 


1 Gira .,.. oh ee = 3 Finger breadtha. 
1 Pao ioe bee eo +4 Girda. 
1 Gaz PTT one oom a= 1f Girds—four pao = 36 inches, 


Land Measures. 


1 Gith or Pio one oe, ==] Span. 
1 Hath si ae a gras 
1 Kadam or karn.... = 7} Gith a péo. 


] Eun and oom — a Eadame. 
Square Measures. 


] Tassn or sarsii ... «+ = | Square kadam. 

I Maris... “Te «1 = 9 Sarsdi = 30} square yards. 
1 Kanal .,.. ee oo» =20 Marla. 

] Bigha ... So .. = 4 Kandls. 

1 Ghomion.., r. » = 8 Kanéla= | aerv. 


Measwres of weight used for jewellery. 
l Kan kola... a «» == 1 Grain of rice. 
l Ratti oan one — =— 8 Kan kola, 
l Masha ... ne «+ = B Ratti, 
l Tola oe nat + =123 Mashis, 





Navigablo rivers. 


- are of considerable size, and the 
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Ordinary weighis, 
] Saredi ,., oh «» =18 Mishéa, 
l Chhitak . = 3 Saradi. 
1 Adh-piio .,. aks os == 2 Obbitéks, 
1 Pio ae wad on ca - 
] Adh-sér .,, fab ong tS - 
1 Sé& a. ha ow =alG nS 


Dogseri ,, . oe == 2 Séra. 

Dhdia : oe = Ot 

Dhari,.. “a5 uw =S5 » 

Mannd ,,, od oo =i , 

Measures of capacity used for grain, de. 

Kachchi, paropi, chauthéi ... = +. of a chohd. 
Trika Ar ses wt } He 
Athaoradh-choha ., ... = lachohaor2 paropi, 
Choha.., ass “0 + == 4Paropi, kachchi or chauthai, 
Atéira, dhari or odhi,,. » = 2 Chohas., 
Topa aoe the oo = 4s , 
Nalla aa i ome 5 


Phi ass afm Pri ~ =16 ,, or 4 topds, 
Chali OPO ass one ow ==od TT 





SECTION E.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Indus river, which forms the western boundary of 
the district for 96 miles, is navigable for large boats of small 
draught as faras Makhad, which is in the south-west corner 
of the district, and to which point the steamers of the Indus 
Valley Flotilla used to ply. ountry boats engaged in carrying 

rain, oilseeds and other merchandise go up as far as Attock, 
But the navigation of the river between Makhad and Attock ig 
difficult and dangerous, Above Attock the river, ag above 
described on page 1, is shallow and spreads over a wide 
surface. The boats built at Attock and elsewhere on tho Indus 
| carryon an extensive trade 
from Peshéwar vid Attock and Makhad to Sukkar and other 
southern ports on the river. Boats of average size are built to 
earry 600 maunds, but larger ones carrying 800 maunds and 
1,000 maunds are not uncommon. The boats of the district 
are all flat bottomed with high stems and sterns, both ugnully 
covered over to provide shelter and steerage room. They are 
generally constructed of deodér wood and sissu strong: 
clamped together with iron. They are not provided with 
rudders, but are steered with huge bladed oars, and worked by 
means of a pair of large oara near the bow, each handled by 
from three to five men, 








a 
ae ell ? oat 
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There are two colonies of boatmen and their families on Chapter IV, E. 
the river bank ; one at Mallah-Tola, a suburb of Attock, and — 
one at Makhad. <A revenue assigninent which was made to Commu nications. 
them under a former Government was continued to the Attock Navigable rivers. 
boatmen by the British Government, amounting to Rs. 1,095 
per anoum. 


There can be no doubt that the maintenance of this jagir 
was @ wise policy on the part of Governwent, as it was very 
necessary to maintain « strong hold over the boatmen, who 
managed the ferry-boats, which daring the flood .season, when 

= Bias 





| brid. -boats had to be broken up, Was a matter of 
difficulty and danger, and the only means of crossing the river. 
As regards Attock itself, the railway bridge, with its sub-way, 
has superseded the bridgo-of-boats, and the occupation of many 
of the maliahs has thus gone. Some of them - ave migrated 
to Khushalgarh, where there is a bridge-of-boats on the road 
from Rawalpindi to Kohat, and a ferry has to be worked in 
time of flood. Kight boats are now kept at Khushdlgarh, 32 at 
Makhad, and 6 at Attock, | 
There is no bridge-of-boats now at Makhad, the only one 
maintained in the district being that at Khushdlgarh, 


The riinttokoe d is a list of the ferries and mooring places on 






the Indus, with the distances between them -— 
y > EAT -- = 243 ; = 
Name o! River. Btation, wa ig mi Remarks. 
Indus 4 Attock .., Railway brides with sub. 
mad for travellers, 
coring place and fi y 
Haro 10 Mooring place for pea 
Bigh Nilab 7 “Ditto and ferry 
j Sujanda ... o Mooring place for coun- 
| Bits 5° Ditto, 
Pari ave 4 Ditto and ferry 
Ndre 5 Ditto, 
Dandi ee ee 5 Ditto. 
Mahri Japwail .., 5 Ditto, 
Ebushdlgarh 5 A boat bridge and moor. 
eee for couniry 
| Zidrat Bala 5 Mooring place for cogn- 
; Makhad ,., a2 Ferry and mooring place 
HakS wan 4 Ferry by country bosis 
Kini oom a Ditto. 





Sarnés, or inflated yoat skins, are also used for cross- 
ing the Indus at the Wot places :—Sojanda-Bita, Khira 
Khel, Garhi Matanni, Wacen,’ ainda, Kémilpur Alam, Daman 


Chapter IV, E. 
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Mallih, Aba Bakr, Adalzai, Tatar, Salem Khan, Asghar, 
Yasin, Momanpur, Jalflia, Abdul Rahman, and Shinka, all 


Communications. with the exceptions of Sujanda-Bata above the Attock rail- 


Navigable rivers. 


Railway and rail. 
Way atalions 


way bridge, are in the Chhachh ilaka. These sarnis simply 
consist of a large inflated goat skin with a strap to go across 
the neck, and ohe for each of the mder’s legs to be thrust 
through. The skin can be inflated at pleasure, and their 
owners will cross even rapid and dangerous riverson them with 

The Jhelum, which forms the eastern boundary of the dis- 
trict for 72 miles, is not navigable throughout any part of that 
distance. The bed is rocky and the stream very rapid, and of 
very variable depth. Much timber is floated down the river 
in rafts and logs from the forests of Kashmir, but this is the 
only traffic on its waters. The only boats in useon its surface 
are those at the ferries, a list of which, with the distances 
between them, is given here. There is a gore deal of traffic at 
some of these ferries between British and Kashmir territory. 














Namo of rirer. Remarks. 

oa Ditto. 

Rim Patan 12 Ditto, 

Tren 8 Pitte, 

Oan ee 13 Ditto, 

5a Th cos 12 Ditto, 

Dangalli .. 12 Ditto. 

Baghim ... aie | Ditto. 


There are four ferry boats kept on the Jhelum in the 
Murree tahsil, four in the Kahuta tabsil, and five in the Guyjar 
Khan tahail. 


In addition to these ferries, sarnis oF inflated t 
skins are kept at the following places, by aid of which natives 
of these tracts make « practice of crossing the river :— 


Hil near Anwili, Piota of Kuranna Kalan, Kullari, Bari- 
mar Bariéka in Malot Sattiin, all in tahsil Murree; and at 
Kanand, Karot, Sang (of Janhatal), Soa, Banéhil, and Balimah 
in tahsi] Kahuta. 


he North-Western Railway runs through the district 
from Missa to Attock, and a branch line rons from Golra Junction 
to Khushélgarh. The total mileage of railway in the district 
is 164, of which 96 miles are on the main line and 68 miles 


_ on the Eohdt-Khushalgarh branch. 





indi District. 1 
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The stations on the main line are as follows :-— Chapter IV, E. 


| | Nonra-W sersex Raltway. sidtiedy" GAN east 
Length of main line and branches of North-Western Railway, way stations. 
Kdawalpinds District. 











Laie i 


MAIN LINE. EKeUsH4LGAnE Banca. 











a8 sae 

Name of station. | from : Name of station. | ae es 
, | as Kifimari,| $ 
2 "13 
= a a 


' 
| H . 7 J 





Hoginning of Ei- | we | i Lawrencepur... | 1,027] | 
pi “Served pede Mile, Campbellpor ... | 1,040] 
pis , i) 


























wal 
Missa K A # |) Attock bridge 
Gujar Khan ie DOS} 5} | station | LOSGE 
Mandra «| OF4) | 88 || Eod of Réwal. 
Riwat ahd a DRY ir 8 fiodi district, T0554 
Hoomack * vse | ve 31 | Golra Junction 1005, >. 0 | 
Bohan ws as | = OO | Kutbalt _.... | 1,019} | 184 
Rawalpindi Katich | Fatehjang | 1a oth 
eri nl aah see SHE Ey | i Gaggan * cae 1 
Réwalpindi =... | _ 9904} 23 | Chantrat -.. | 1/0834 | 
Golra Junction...) 1005)/ 44 | Boalt |. | 1,051 
Se ed ose | 112 Of it Pind Sultanl 10543 
Hinean-Abddl =... | 1,026 % | Langit ow» | 1066 | Lip] 
Burhan... -» | 1,082) GF || Khoshilgarh ,.. | L076) of 
i 
CS SS  — mete a 
Nors.—Lengih of North-Western Hallway, Rawalpind) District 
Miles. 
Abushalyarh Branch from Golra to Khoshdlyarh oe ts OUT 


Total . o. Lees 


i Bengt det orceonsg eee i Ne. ae Department on 3th June 18. 
i Greming atation closed, 

Those marked ({) are only “ flag-stations,” at which no 
buildings have been built, and at which the Mail trains do not 
np. Platforms and buildings were erected at Kutbal, Gaggan 
and Kéhal on the branch line, but owing to the small amount 
of traffic no establishment is maintained at these places which 
are now treated as flag-stations only, ; 


It is expected that the new alignments in connection with 
the improvements of the gradient between Jhelam and Réwal- 
pind: will be opened in 1895, stations Riwit, Hoomack and 
Sohan would then disappear, and would be replaced by new 
stations near Ladhra Sitla and Khana. The new lino between 
Jhelum and Rawalpindi will be four miles longer than the old 
- Tine, and the mileage of Rawalpindi and all stations north of it 
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Railway and rail- 
way atation. 





Meialled and un- 
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would be increased accordingly. New railway sidings have 
recently bee completed to the arsenal and to the Brewery. A 
new line of railway is in progress of construction to connect up 
Mari, on the Sind-Sagar Railway, with Attock : this new line 
would be 96 mileslong. At present, owing to financial difficul- 
ties, construction is being proceeded with only on the northern 
section near Cam phellpore. The line passes through a di ficult 
country, necessitating some 24 miles of tunnelling and many 
large bridges, running up to 150 feet high. 


‘The metalled roads of the district are the Grand Trank 
road, which traverses the district from Missa to Attock, the — 
Rawalpindi-Kohat road, and the Rawalpindi-Kashmir read, 


The Grand Trunk road is kept in excellent repair, and is 
still much used notwithstanding the existence of the railway, 
though there is nothing like the traffic on it that there once was. 


The Rawalpindi-Kohat road is now of comparatively little 
consequence since the construction of the Khushdlgarh line of 
railway, and is not thoroughly metalled throughout, but is fit 
for wheeled traffic. - 


The road to Murree for the first 22 miles out of Rawalpindi 
is fairly level and easily maintained,” but for the Inst 5 miles it 
ia very steep, and as it runs through much sandstone formation 
it is not easy to keep it in good order. ‘Ton miles from Réwal- 

‘adi the road crosses a water-course, usually dry, which 1 
savy rains becomes a foaming torrent, and stops all traffic, 
rarely, however, for more than a few hours. Several fatal 
accidents have occurred at this spot, owing to the attempt to 
cross while the torrent was in flood. | ‘ 

The old road beyond Murree towards Kashmir only rons 
for 12 miles in the Rawalpindi district, and is not motalled or 
fit for wheeled traffic. 


The new Kashmir road, which has been lately opened is 
metalled and suitable for traffic of all kinds. A cousiderable 
detour had to be taken to make it so. There aro 30 miles of this 
road in the Rawalpindi district. The construction of this ; 
has required much labor, and has been a matter of considerable 
difficulty owing to the tendency to landslips during the rainy 
sGag00. i lf 
A mail tonga runs throughout the year from Rawalpindi to~ 
Murree, and there are two Companies which run tongas during — 
the season, accomplishing the journey from Rawalpin dito Murree — 
«mn about six hours, and from Murree to Rawalpindi in about — 
four hours ; and maintain builock trains, There is @ toll on 
this road, at which high rates are charged on all kinds of traffic. — 
Toneas now run through from Réwalpindi to Béramulla in 
Kashmir. 4 

A wail cart rans daily from Hasan Abdél to Abbotta bad 


ee _- | sion 
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A. list of camping-grounds and halting-places on these roads Chapter IV, E. 












is given here ;— 
Route, Holting places. iol + Hemarks. 













































































a os 
le 
4 Bhéirakao 135. | Rncamping-ground, dik bungslow. 
A | Trot... 12} Encamping-gronnd, dik bungalow, 
Ea  pords, 
= 3 | Murree & 13} | Hotels; sardi ond eneamping- 
= = ground ot fanny bank. 
an 
Gujar Khan 15 Encamping-ground, eardi, District 
| (from Sohawa,| bungalow. 
Jhelom 
district.) 
a Mandrn is i | Encamping-groand aod sardi. 
= | Riwit a = 11 | Encamping-ground and serdi. 
= | Rawalpindi... aaa 12 Enoamping-ground, sardi, dik ban- 
i galow, and hotels, 
= | Bangjini ... be 14 | Sardi and oncamping-ground. 
= | Sordi Kale .., ae | a Encamping-ground, D, P. W. ban- 
The oo galow : cemetalled rood towards 
* Hasire rone from this place, 
= | Haann Abdal | Escomping-groond, sandi, dik bun- 
= | galow ; metalled road to Abbot- 
tabad branches off, 

Huitti Eocamping-groond and private 
gordi (an tometalled rond rine to- 
wards Hazro), 0. FP. W. bungalow. 

Attook Encamping-gronnd, dik bangalow. 

o | Naugazi... Encamping-groond. 

e = | Fatehjing ... Encamping-ground, eardi, District 

S 3 bungalow, 

28 /Gagean lk | 10 Encamping-ground. 

S| Koamilpur ... —... 10 Ditto. 

Eo Pind Soliani abe 12 |< Bordi, and District bun Ps 

“i ae 11 ~ | District bungalow, serdi, eneamp- 
. | fog-gronnd. 

: ¢ | Murree a. i ai Camping ground —hotels. 

es | Dewal i. a | 11 Encamping-groond, sordi, and dik 

na baogalow. 








The most important unmetalled roads of the district are 
from Rawalpindi to Kahnta (23 miles), whence several branch 
roads, fit for camel traffic, proceed to the different ferries on 
the Jhelum, Oan, Salgréon, Lachhman, and from which ao 
mountain road runs acrosa the hills, ci Karor and. Parhana, to 
Murree (24 miles), meeting the Rdwalpindi-Kotli road in the 
Narai valley. From Rawalpindi to Maree; through Karor 
direct (46 miles). Rawalpindi throngh Kiri andon to Murree 
through Angdéri. Rawalpindi to Vhauntra (22 miles) and on to 
Chakwal, and Réwalpind: to Talngang. 

Roads also ron from the Grand Trunk road at Riwét to 
Kalar and to Kahuta (12 miles) and branches to the various 


Communisati 
Metalled ond wn- 


| oe ad ofl ee i. elt y ‘ 
es = SS oe eee Pe ee 


~ oe ee 


he % 


! 
hs 
® - ir 
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Encamping- 
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ferries. From Riwét to Banda (14 miles) and Riwdt to Basali 


(18 miles), Réwalpindi to Kotli up the Narai valley (52 miles), 
and thence to Murree (14 miles) from Koili, From Rawalpindi 


direct to Hazfra across the Mirgalla range, and from the Grand | 


Trunk road at Kila-ka-sarai and again from Hasan Abdal to 
Abbottabad, and from Sangjdni to Fatehjang (15 miles), and 
from Kala-ka-Sarai to Fatehjang (14 miles). 

A military road rons from Attock to Makhad (74 miles), 
vid Chhoi and Pind Sultini. A metalled road has been 
constructed between the Lawrencepur station and Hazro vii 
Alatti. Other roads run from Hazro to Hatti and Campbellpur 
and thence to join the Attock-Makhad road at Chhoi; from 
Hazro to Koliin ; from Hasan Abdal to estehiery (16 miles) ; 
from Hazro to Gondal (9 miles). Campbellpurto Akhori and on 
to Fatehjang (20 miles) ; from Pind Sulténi to Pindigheb (18 
miles) and Pindigheb to Makhad (31 miles}. From Fatehjang 
to Dandi Dhok Takiet and on to Raélabigh and ree er 
Jand to Maira and on to Talagang. dJand to Pindigheb (18 
miles). From Pindigheb to Pari and out into the Jhelum 
district, and Pindigheb to Kot Maliaran and on to Chakwal. 

A broad nnmetalled road rons from the Grand Trunk road 
at Mandra through Jatli (34 miles) to Chakwal, and from 
Gujar Khan to join this road at Jatli. From Gujar Khan to 
Baghém (16 miles) ; from Mandra to Kallar (10 miles), whence 
roads run to each of the ferries at Dangalli, Salgréon, Oan and 
to Bewal, to Kahuta (14 miles) and to Riwat (14 miles). A 
great many cross roads meetat Kallar. A road rons from 


Fatehjang to Talagang, and one from Fatehjang to Channtra - 


(26 miles). 

There are no roads properly so called at all in the hills. 
The road from Rawalpindi to Murree vid Bhairakao and Tret 
and on to Dewal is the only one fit throughout for camels, but 
bridle-paths in addition to those mentioned above run from the 
various ferries to Murree, from Murree to Karor through Chaka, 
and from Tinda to Kotli, and Tanda to Murree. There are 
other village paths but none requiring mention. Six miles of 
the Murree-Abbottabad road throngh Chhanglagalli lie in this 
There are in all 31 recognized camping-grounds in the 
district :— 

Seven in tahsil Réwalpindi—at Rawalpindi, Riwat, 
Sangjani, Kala-ka-sarai, Usman Khattar, on the road from 
K&la-ka-sardi to Hazéra, and Nanugiazi. 

Siz in tahsil Attock—Hasan Abdal, Saidan Baoli or Hatt, 
Attock, Hazro, Campbellpur, Chhoi, on the road from Attock to 

Two in Fatehjang—Fatehjang and Gaggan. 

Fight in tahsil Pindigheb—Kamilpur, Pind Sulténi, Jand 
Lambidhan in the Kala Chitta hills, on the roid from Makhad 


Eee Bd | ie —. . 
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to Attock ; Jéba between Jand and Makhad, Lakarmér, on the Chapter IV, E. 
same road, Makhad, ‘llitt: Nir Ahmad Shah, on the road from ggpmanication 
Fatehjang to Pindigheb. | Es oni pi te 

One in Kahuta at the head-quarters of the tahail, igen 

Four in tahsil Murree—at Tret, Sunnybank, Dewal and 
Karor, on the road from Rawalpindi to Murree, eié Karor, 

Three in Gujar Khan—Gujar Khan, Mandra, and Jatli on 
the road from Mandra to Chakwil. 

Dik Bungalows provided with servants and forniture are Dék Bungalows. 
only to be found at Kiwalpindi, Bhirakao, Tret, Dewal, Hasan 
Abdal and Attock. 

District or Police bungalows are to be found at Fatehjang, District or Police 
at Jand, Dandi, near Pindigheb, Thatti Nar Ahmad Shah, and > salows. 
Pind Sultani, in Pindigheb; and at Parhana, Karor and Kotli, 
in the Maurree tohsil and at Kahuta, These are provided with 
furniture but no servants, and are reserved for the use of Police 
and District Officers, except under special permission. 

There are 36 sardie in the district, 18 belonging to Saris. 
Governnient and |8 to private individnals, on the various roads of 
the district. Of the 14 private sardiv, 1] arein Rawalpindi itself. 
There is very fine private sardi with a handsome frontage at 
Sangjini, built by Sirdér Sojin Singh, but owing to the 
opening of the Railway it is now almost deserted. 


vastly improved since Colonel bagi 





Communications have ay ot os 
Cracroft wrote his report, but owing to the rough and uneven —+ 
surface of the district, they still leave much to be desired. 
Carts are much more common than they used to be, but can 
still only be used on the main lines of communication. The 
country roads are never fit for wheels, 

The following is a list of the post offives in the district :— (Post offices and 

The following is a | post | RE home 


—_—_—_—w EES SSW! SO eer 
| i 





} 
| Namea of Post Offices woo eck Post Romarks. 


= [Eo 





| 
| 








—— 





Disbursing . |{MO8. Ba. 
Sab-(Ofiew | M. 0. & 8. EB. 

nh Dies, fi | C. M.O, & 6. B. 

0 Da, ra | Da, 

in Da, rm | Do, 

om Tha, es De. 

ihe | De. a. (MO O&s Ft. 

.. | Braseh Office Do. 

-P | De. Da, 

3 | Da, « |C.M,0.4£8. 6 

Deo. uw BOE EF 


ane | 
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Post offices Names of Post Offices. | Deen se Poat | Rian 











12 | Rawalpindi ‘ Disborasing c.M.0, 45.8 

12 | Attock a Sub. OMe M. 0. & 8. B. 

14 Campbellpor ... Dio, De. 4 
15 | Fatehjang 435 Do, Do, 

16 | Gujar Khan ss... Da, Do. 

17 | Hasan Abdi! .., Do, Do 

18 | Hnzro ; Do. . | C. M0. 45. BR 

19 | Eahota De, | M. 0. & 6. B. 

20 | Lalkurti Po Do. Do. 

21 | Mandra : Da, 

22 | Riwalpindi cit Do, CO. M. 0, & 8. B. ; 
| Riwalpind Kutohery .. Da, Do. c 
24 | West Ridge ss. Do. Do, 

25 | Bahtar Da, M. 0. & &, ft, 

2 | Bosal ' De, Do. 

27 | Domel : : Do, Do, 

28 | Landabdzir sae Deo, Din, 

29 | Mobnllajhangi ... —... es Do. Do. 

30 | Chakri-Dhairi_... Do. Dia, 

#1 | Dera Kbdlan ... ot Dea, a“ - Do. : 
2 | Golra tk Do. iat Dn. 

O38 | Ealn-kn-snrii i The. i Dp. 

d4 | Kirpa ‘ Tha, Do. 

95 | Kéri Lio Da. 
36 | Riwiit Do . Do. i 
rl Sangri +e Do, a Do. 

a Baynd ane Deo halk Da. 

ao tt Ditta Do, aH Do. 

eth Sidla Tha, ban Do, 

41 | Bohan Do, a] Da, 

42 | Takhipar Tho i Da, 

43 | Trot Da Cc. M. 0, & 8, B. 

44; Udbowal Deo, | M. 0. & &, B. 

45 | Jallor «Branch Office M.O&6. Bt, 

4 | Jand Do. fest Dio, 

47 | Khonda a Do. oe | Do, 

= | tanger Khen Tho, ake Dea, 

iran) bea Do. Do, 

61 | noe oe Da. said De. 

52 Pindigheb ate en Do, ach Do, 

6a | Thatta | ee Tha, am Do, 

f4 | Bewnl te ia Do, rt Do. 

65 | Dara Bhods se. , Do, ; Do, 

66 | Derabakshian | ae Do, ca Ds, 

67 | Dhangdeo oe fy Do, ; Deo, 

64 | Dowlatalla - a Da, Dho., 

58 | Goliinn Tai ae Do, Do, 

60 | Kazian si i Do, Din, 

61 | Kontriain af _ Do, Di, 

62 | Sakho te Do, Do, 

G3 | Sayad Kasrewin »~| Da, = Dig, 

ht | Burhdin ro aos. | De, ae | Da, 

6 | Harro Bridge 5 Da, | Do. 

66) Wah «| Do, : Da, 

67 | Gorgashti Do, = Do, 
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¢ | | 

68 | La ; ith O. 486.5 

oo Choa. Bhagtin - aed Da, Do. 

70 | Kallar | Do. Do. 

71 | Matore 4 Do. Do. 

: Nira @ a a ve « 
74 | Basali . | De. Do. 

7s | Bands Do. Do. 

76 | Chak Beli Do. Do. 

77 | Channtra Deo. Do. 

*8 | Gungrila Do. Do. 

79 | Harnanl “ Do Deo, 

50!) Kolian ns | Da, aoe Da, 





Norn." 0.7 = Comtsingd Post and Telegraph Office; "M, 0." = Money Order Office 
_ Atelegraph line runs along the whole length of the main 
line of the railway, and along the branch line to Khushalgarh 
and thence to Kohit ; and another line runs to Murree, whence 
it ig continued to the various military stations in the Gallies. 
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CHAPTER V. 





SECTION A—ADMINISTRATION AND FINAN CE. 

The Administration of the Rawalpindi district consist 
of a Deputy Commissioner with usually five Assistants or Extra 
Assistants, and a District Judge. 

One of these Assistants has his head-quarters at Attock, 
and is in charge of what is known as the Attock Subdivision, 
comprising the two tahafls of Attock and Pindigheb. 

During the hot weather months there is always a European 
Assistant Commissioner posted at Murree in charge of that sub- 
division, but he does not usually remain in the district in the 
cold weather, 

The district forms part of the division of the same name 
which has its head-quarters also at Rawalpindi, and the Deputy 
Commissioner is subordinate to the Commissioner of the Rawal- 
pindi Division. A Divisional Judge is also posted at Rawalpindi 
to whom the District Judge is subordinate. 

Hach tahsil is in charge of a Tahsilddr assisted by a Naib, 
except in Marree where the work is not heavy enough to require 
a Naib-Tahsildér. It is also very doubtful whether there is any 
necessity for a Ndib-Tahsildér at Kahuta. | 

The subordinate Revenue staff consists of one district 
kantingo, 23 kantingos, and 327 patwaris and 22 ndéib-patwaris 
thus distributed by tahsils :— | 





















TABBIL. 

+ 

7 - ut a 
Rawalpindi .., I a 4 the | 4 63 

Attock oes ] a a 60 | 3; 8. 

Kabuts I a at 36 3) 38 
Murree - L | 1 | = 20 a | 2 
Pindigheh , I = a 10 | a 4g 
Gujar Khan ; ‘se 1 | i 4 G4 | 4 64 
Fatehjang ... n a ; 1 2 | a 4 | a 47 

Deputy Commissioner's Ofice ... Ll] as | i res ti st 
a] 15 | | 22] 349 
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There are usnally three Munsiffs attached to the district 

who sit two at head-quarters, one at Gojar Khan. A Mansiff 

is also posted at Murree during the hot weather. All the 

Munsiffs of the district have jurisdiction over the whole district, 

betthe Munsiff at Gojar Khan hears cases from tahsils Gujar 
Khan and Kahuta. 

There is a Cantonment Magistrate in the Rawalpindi 

_¢antonment, and a Bench of Honorary Magistrates in the 

Rawalpindi city. There are seven of these Honorary 
Magistrates. The Bench in 1893 consisting of the following 
gentlemen :— 
Pir Sadr Din, of Ratta Hotar. 
Sayad Amir Haidar Shah, 
Sirdar Tara Singh. 
Malik Khazin Singh, Kalil. 
Lala Seva Ram, 
Raja Karmdad Khan, 
Nabi Bakhsh, Ehoja. 

In addition to the Bench of Honorary Magistrates for the 
town of Rawalpindi there are the following Hontenry Magis- 
trates in the district :— 

I, Mr. Dhanjibhoy F. Commodore, Khan Bahadur, 
Ist class—Jurisdiction, Rawalpindi district. 

2. Malik Anlia Khan, of Pindigheb, Srd class—Jaris- 
diction, 36 villages in the Pind Sulténi Police 
station circle. — 

3. Sirdér Sajin Singh, Réi Bahddur, 2nd class— 
Jurisdiction, tahsil Rawalpindi. 

4, BediGorbakhsh Singh, of Kallar, 3rd class—Joris- 
diction, tahsils Kahuta and Gujar Khan, except 

the village Danlatalla in tahsil Gujar Khan, 

®o. Sirdir Muhammad Ali Khan, of Kot, 3rd class — 
Jurisdiction, 18 villages in tahsil Fatebjang. 


A Hindu and a Mohammadan always sit together to try 
cases. The Bench has the powers of a second class Magistrate. 


S = is an * 
Soe Se oS 
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** Mohammad Husain Khan, son of Fateh Khan, of Kot, is — 


invested with the powers of'a Magistrate of the Ord class, with- 
in his jdgir, and Gholém diuhammad Khan, always known asthe 
Khan of Makhad, was invested with Magisterial powers within 
the Makhad ilika, but this latter is now dead. 

There is a large jail at the head-quarters of the district 
with accommodation for 915 prisoners, 60 female and 855 
male. Jt is fine stone building, on the radiating system, and is 
now and has been for the last five years extremely healthy, 
though it has not always been so. Convicts are ‘sent to it from 
the neighbouring districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Jhelum for 
Want of room in the jails of those districts. Escapes from this 


Jails, 
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jail are not frequent, only 13 having occurred within the’ last five 

ears. The accommodation in the jail isample. The manu- 
Sena of rugs, darries, blankets, sacking cloth, muny matting, 
paper and the practice of lithography are the principal re- 
munerative occupations of the prisoners in the jail. There is 
‘also a large jail garden. 

Statistics of criminal trials, of police enquiries, and 
convicts in jail for the last five years will be found in Tables 
Nos. XL, XLI and XLII. 

The police force of the district is controlled by a District. 
Superintendent of Police with one or more Assistants. There 
nre also five Inspectors of Police, of whom two are usually 
Europeans; 26 Deputy Inspectors; 155 Sergeants divided into 
three grades; 31 Mounted Policemen; and 832 Constables 
divided imto two grades. 

The strength of the police force as given in the Report for 
1893 1s given here— 












DisTaiaerian. 
| : Total Frotecti 
Class of Polica. strength. Standing pene 


Guards. | dotedtion. 





ae ee 


District (Imperial) ste: 720 











Cantonment ane Ms ate pea 126 aa 125 
Municipal “ ie 166 nie 166 
Tet a 1,020 | 140 | 871 





In addition to this police force there are in the district 
1,032 village watchmen. These are paid at the rate of from 
Rs. Sto 4 per mensem, except in the mountainous tahsils of 
Murree and Kahuta, where they are paid chiefly in grain, being 
given only Rs. 4 per annum in cash. 

There are 21 police stations (thinis), and 16 small ones 
(chaukis) and 27 cattle-pounds, ~ 

These are distributed over the district as follows :— 

Tahesil Rawalpindi.—Thainds—Rawalpindi city, Rawalpindi 
eantonments, Rawalpindi, Riwit Bhérakao and Sangjani. 
Callie-pounds— Réwalpind’ city, Riwalpindicantonuments, Rawal- — 
pindi, Sangjani, Riwit, Bhaérakao. 

Taheil Attock.—Thands—Hassan Abdi], Hazro, Attock. a. 
Chaukis—Harun, Hazro, Jadid, Saidan Béoli, Attock, Chohi, — 
rete aime Catile-pounds—Hasan  Abdil, Hazro, Attock, — 
hoi. - 
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Tahsil Pindigheh.—Thands—Pindigheb, Pind Sulténi, Charter V) A- 
Makhad. Chautis—Jand, Khewra, Lambidhan, Nira. Catile- Administration. 
pounds—Pind Sulténi, Makhad, Pindigheb, Narara, Jand. and Finance. 
Police force. 


Taheil Fatehjang.—Thanas—Fatehjang, Chauntra, Catile- 
pounds—Fatehjang, Chauntra. 

Tohsil Guar Khan. —Thands—Jatli, Gujar Khan, Mandra. 
Cattle-pounde—Jatli, Gujar Khan, Mandra. 

Taheil Koehuta.—Thands—Kallar, Kahuta. Cattle-pounds 
—Kallar, Kahuta. 

Tahsil Murree.—Thands—Marree, Kotli. Chawkis—Karor, 

Dewal, Tret, Sila, Gordgalli, Caftle-pounds—Kotli, Karor, 
Murree, Dewal, Tret. 

The district ia within the Rawalpindi Police circle under 
the control of a Deputy Inspector-General of Police, who has 
his head-quarters in Rawalpindi. 

There are no criminal tribes in the district proclaimed 
under the Act. 
eollections of the district for Grom revenue 
the Inst 25 years, so far as they are made by the Financial collections. 
Commissioner, are shown in Table No, AXAVIIL; while 
Tables Nos. XXIX, KXXIII, XXXIV and XXXV give 
further details for Land Revenue, Excise, License Tax and 
Stamps, respectively. 

There is only one distillery for the mannfacture of native 
spirits in the district situated at Rawalpindi. Fifteen thousand 
seven hundred and fourteen gallons of European liquors, 6,057 
gallons of rum, and 9,902 gallons of country spirits are returned 
as having been consumed in 1892-93, 

The consumption of European liquors by the inhabitants 
of the city and district is yearly increasing in preference to 
country spirit, but the consumption of both has grently 
increased of Inte yeara with the increase of population. Cnlti- 
vation of the poppy is carried on to a very limited extent, 
the opiam produced being nsed only by the cultivators them- 
selves, and not for purposes of trade. In 1895-86, 19 acres 
were grown, in 1895, 15 acres were grown. 

There is now no establishment connected with the Salt 
Department in the district. 

The Panjab District Board Act, — 
extended to the Rawalpindi district by Punjab Gorernment Municip 
Gazette Notifiention No. 2473, of the 8th November 1883, and 
a District Board of the 2nd class was established and came 
into “existence on the 7th July 1886, in accordance with 
Government Punjab Notification Nos. 129, 190 and 132, dated 
7th Jnly 1886. 


The gross revenue 


XX of 1853, was District Boards and 
: alities. 
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Chapter V; A. The Board is constituted under Section 11 of the Act by 
fs Government Notification No. 131, dated 7th July 1986, wholly 





Administration of appointed members, of whom 77 are non-official, and 11 


District Boards eie-afficio. 
+ And Municipalities. Tho ex-officio members are :— 


The Deputy Commissioner, Chairman. 
The Civil Surgeon, Rawalpindi. 
Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi circle. ‘ 
Executive Engineer, Rawalpindi Provincial Division. 
Tahsildir of Rawalpindi. 
Ditto <Astock. 
Ditto  Kahuta, 
Ditto $$Murree. 
Ditto = Pindigheb, 
Ditto Gujar Khan. 
Ditto Fatehjang. 
No local or tahsil Boards have been established. 


The Board meets‘at Rawalpindi for the disposal of business, 
generally once a quarter, or oftener if the state of the business 
requires meetings to be assembled more frequently. 

In the last official year of 1892-93 the income of the 
Board was Rs. 89,015, and the expenditure Rs, 90,786, the 
details of which are exhibited in the subjoined table :— 









lrtome, Ex Fes RITURE. 


















































3 ei¢], 

lilt 

fe) | | ela 

gyelal | 3} a] |lile [ELE : 
a| 8 : g| |e|a)e | gale , 3 
3/3 | 3 Fl slzlald [4zlst of ae 
zi"l3] {2 4/2/2|812,|.8leldlalaial 4 
ow | a aid ele) e|sldel{elalelelelel z 
Ae ali PE rie (ee LaE 
a\e\s e|2a'% 2/2 /3lael #2] 3 i813 l2ig| 4 
Slelalelo |S ia s le aay S aoe [ojala ale) ee 
Re, | Tis.) Ths. aw Ets,! Eta. ft. 14 Ra, a | Ra. |B, fia.) Ra.) Ha! Be, | 
siniaigisizigizialais le] 
eile e ie |als|* 4/4) % z| = 
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There’are a few municipalities :— 


: Rénalginai fof the Ist class. 
J Attock, ae 
4. Hazro, of the 2nd class. 


5. Pindigheb, 

The Municipal Committees are composed of ea-officto, 
nominated and elected members. 

sone following table shows how each Committee is consti- 

tuted :— 






NCMBEER OF NEMDERS. 

















CoMMITTEE. | 
Er-oficio. ey Elected. Total. 
Muorreo dh 8 12 
Riwalpindi uh ok 12 18 
Attock Ht i rt] 
Hazro Bae pea tt one i 1 S 13 
Pindighob ... 4 8 . 12 





Of the 12 members of the Murree Manicipal Committee, 
the four ex-officio members consist of Deputy Commissioner, 
President, Assistant Commissioner, Vice-President, Civil Sar- 

nand Executive Engineer, Rawalpindi Provineial Division, 
and the eight elected members are elected by qualified European 
and native house proprietors. 

The three ex-officio members of the Rawalpindi Committee 
are the Deputy Commissioner, the Civil Surgeon, and the 
Tahsildér. Tha four nominated members are appointed by 
Government, and the 12 elected members represent the 12 
wards into which the city hag been divided for election 


purposes. 

Of the Attock Committee, the three ez-oficio members aro 
the Assistant Commissioner, Attock, the Tahsildir of Attock, 
and Native Medical Officer, Attock, and the six elected members 
represent the six wards of the city. 


Of the Hazro Committee, the three ez-njficio members are 
the Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Attock, and the Tahsildér, Attock, Assistant Surgeon, Hzzro, 
and eight elected members represent the wards of the town. 


The four ez-oficio members of the Pindigheb Municipality 
are the Deputy Commissioner, President, the Assistant Com- 
missioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner, Attock, the 
Tahsildir, Pindigheb,and Assistant Surgeon io charge of the 
dispensary. The 12 nominated members are appointed by 
Government, and represent the interest of the different classes 
of the inhabitants of the city. 
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The Committees, as existing, are constituted under the 
rulea framed by Government under Act IV of 1873, but the 
new Punjab Municipal Act XIII of 1884 has been extended to 
the several municipalities, andthe election rules framed under 
that Act will be shortly brought into force in a!l except Pindi- 
gheb, into which it is not proposed to introduce the elective 
system. The committee of this municipality will consequently 
consist wholly of nominated members as at present. 

The chief sourea of income in the Murree Municipality is 
derived from taxes on houses and lands, andin the other 
municipalities from the octroi duty. 


Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
district funds which are controlled by committee consisting 
of 77 members selected by the Deputy Commissioner from 
among the lending men of the various tahsils, and the eleven 


- usual ex-officio members, and the Deputy Commissioner as 


President. 

Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 
The income from provincial properties for the last five years 
is shown below :— 


=— — 


Soorce of income. | 1889-90, | since 1801.92, 103.0 1803-04. 























——— 


Re | Ee, Re, | Re. Rs, 


Ferries with boat bridges as - ~ 
Ferries without do. i 605 of eee at ob @120 OF 
Staging bungalows, &e. ... «| 3350 | 2604] 2000) 3818] 3417 
Encam ping-groonda 2200 | 2581) 2440) 3230] 21s 


Cattle-poonds .. 1 amy «G10 | «BORG | 3,640) afte | daze 
Nazdl properties ... iad aes 124 Ld 


Total ow | 11,095 | 12,561 | 13,515 3,540 | 12,123 
| 


—_—————— 


already been noticed on pages 212 and 213 and the cattle-pounds 
on page 218. Of the nazil properties, the most valuable, pecuni- 
arily, are the gardens ot various tahsil head-quarters and the 
park at Rawalpindi, while those of antiquarian interest are 
the old Buddhist Tope and other ruins at Manikidla, the old 
sardis at Riwit and Sarai-Kala, and the tomb of Nar Mahal, 
one of Jahingir’s Queens, and the adjacent tank at Hasan 
Abdal. Near the last named place ia the picturesque garden 
of Wéh and theruins ofa pleasuie palace, once a favorite 
summer resort of the emperors, which were formerly nazul 
property, but have been made over to Mahammad Hayat Khan, 
Assistant Commissioner, on condition of his not allowing them 
to fall into further decay. Figures for other Government 


estates are given in Table No. XVII, and they and their 


a 
a 


The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds have 
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roceeds are noticed in the suceceding section of this chapter, 
in which the land revenue administration of the district is 
treated of. 

There were at the close of 1893-94, 435 indigenous schools 
of all kinds in the district, for boys, and 228 for girls. The indi- 
genous schools for boys have, since the date of the last Settle- 
ment Report, fallen to about a third of their former number, 
due chiefly to the fact that schools with 6 pupils or less are no 
longer registered, but it is partly also due to carelessness in the 
compilation of the retarns by the patwaris, whose figures there 

‘are no meana of checking. The number of girls’ schoola has 
been more than trebled, and there is no way of accounting for 
this large increase, except by supposing that there was some 
error in the previous report, In 1887-88, the earliest year for 
which figures are available, the number of indigenous 
girls’ schools was 876. Judged from this fact, these echouls also 
appear to have been decreasing instead of increasing. 


Of the boys’ schools, 35 taught Arabic with translation, 
91 Persian with translation, and 8 Sanskrit with translation; 52 
were Urdu schools, 60 Gurmukhi, 1 Hindi and 2 Mahajani; 
268 taught the Qurin by rote and one Sanskrit by rote, and 
12 were other elementary schools not preparing for the 
Entrance, Middle School or Primary Examinations. Of the 

irls’ schoola, 220 were Quran schools, 7 Gurmukhi and one 
Hindi, 

The number of scholars under instruction in the 435 boys’ 
schools was 6,910, and that of girls’ 2,779, Of the former, 529 
learned Arabic with translation, 261 Persian, and 75 Sanskrit ; 
905 belonged to the Urdu schouls, 817 to the Gurmukhi, and 
121 to the Mahdjani; 16 learned Hindi. The Qurén schools 
had an aggregate roll of 8,519, the solitary school teaching 
Sanskrit by rote had 12, and the other elementary schools 656, 
Of the girls, 2,661 belonged to the Qurén and only 118 to the 
other schools, 

By creed, 5,596 boys and 2,661 girls were Muhammadansa, 
$10 boys and 17 girls wero Sikhs, and 1,060 boys and 101 girls 
were Hindis. There appear to be no girla now taught with 
boys anywhere. 

No information is available as to the number of teachers 
employed in indigenous schools, but one teacher to each is 
a fair estimate. 


Twenty-two indigenous schools have been brought under 
departmenta: influence and are in receipt of grants-in-aid. The 
Inspecting Officer does not inquire into the religious instruction 
given in these schools, but confines his examination tothe three 
its. and to Geography whereit is taught. ‘The standards laid down 
for these schools are five, the highest coming up very nearly to 


the courso prescribed for the 4th class in Vernacular Primary 
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Schools, the chief difference being that in the latter some 
Persian is taught, while this ct finds no place in the 

‘ard in pope se aia 
The conditiona of grants are very simple and liberal, and asa 
consequence, the number of applicants for aid has been steadily 
increasing from one in 1887 to twenty-two now. ‘The most 
flourishing of these aided indigenous schools are the follow- 
ing :— 
(1) Nala, (2) Adhi, (3) Jairo Ratial, (4) Jajja, (9) Dhuamali 
and Ahmadji’s school at Hazro. 


Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government, Board, 
Aided, and Unaided Public Schools for general education as they 
stood at the close of 1895-94. 


Besides these, there iaone Government Normal school. in 
the city of Rawalpindi under the direct control of the Inspector 
of Schools, and one College Department teaching up to the 
Intermediate Standard, in connection with the Mission High 
School, 

The Government School for general education is the Modal 
School attached to the Rawalpindi Normal School, It is an 
Anglo-Vernacular Primary School,and serves as a practising 
school for the young men noder training in the Normal 
School. 

The Beard Schools consist of 8 Middle and 68 Primary 
Schools for boys with one school for girls. Of the former, 3 
teach English, viz., the Rawalpindi and Hazro Municipal, and 
the Sagri District Board School, the rest being Vernacular 
schools, viz., those at Gujar Khan, Suokhu, Gulidna, Kallar, and 
Pindigheb. These are all District Board Schools, except the 
last, which is under the control of the Pindigheb Municipality, 
and receives a grant of Re, 372 per annum from the district 
funds. 

The 68 Primary Schools for boys are thus distributed by 
tahsils :— 


Hawalpindi tahail 16 
Attoek x 5 
Fatehjang fs tl) 
Pindigheb i 5 
Fohoin 8 
Murree - me Atan oth ave « 65 

21) 


GojarEhan  ,, ie a Ten se 14 4 

All of them, save that at Attock, which is maintained by 

bo marecipality of that town, are supported from the District 
und, 
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RaWaLPinpt TAMstL. 


Dheri Shahan. 
Golra. 

Shah Allah Ditta. 
Saidpur, 
Eurree. 
Kirpa. 
Takhalpari. 
Lodhbra. 
Malikpur. 
Basdli. 

Nakra. 

Dballa, 
Dhamial 


Tamer (Zaminddri School). 


ATTOCE TAUSIL. 


Ghorghasti. 
Rang. 
Attock. 
Mirra. 

Hasan Abdal. 


FPaTEWJANG TAHEIL. 


PinpigHEs TA#IL. 
Thatta. 

Basal, 

Deomel. 

Makhad. 

Khunda (Zamindiri). 


The location of these schools is as follows :— 
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KawerTa TAnSIL. 


Dera Ebdlen. 
Eahnuia. 

Thoa, 

Narili. 

Mator. 

Chohba, 

Dobherin. 

Latrar (Zam{ndidri), 


MUsenee TABSIL. 


Kotli. 

Gulitra Galli. 
Karor, 

Tret (Zamindiri). 


. Oxia (Do) 


Geran Ewan TAMSIL. 


Debryala. 
Bewal. 
Dhang Deb. 
Bhigpar. 
Dora Budhal. 
Eanydt Khalil. 
Harnil., 
Ghungrila. 
Devi. 

Barad. 
Narili. 


 ‘Mankidla. 
Dgrkils (Zamindin). 
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OF the above, 7 are zamindfri schools, which pursue a 
special course of study, the chief feature of which is that 
arithmetic is taught strictly on native methods, to enable the 
scholars, when grown up, to understand the accounts of the 
village money-lender. 


Tho aided schools consist of one Anglo-Vernacular High, 
one Anglo-Vernacular Primary at Murree, one Anglo-Vernacular 


Primary in the Sadr Bazir at Rawalpindi and two Vernacu-. 


lar Primary Schools, all for boys; and 23 Primary Schools for 
girls. Of the 5 boys’ Schools, 3 belong to the American United 
Presbyterian Mission, and have been already noticed on page 
71. The Murree School was, until October last, a Municipal 
Board School ; but sinos then it has keen tranafgrred 2d oa 
management ofa body of private gentlemen, on the grant-in- 
aid fooking. It has recently been raised to the Middle grade. 
The fifth school is no longer in existence. It was maintained 
by the Cantonment authorities at Campbellpur, but has been 
closed, as it was found that it could not be made seli-snpport- 
ing. The girls’ schools are under the management of Bedi 
Khem Singh, who originally established them. They are 
supported almost entirely by District Funds, and have con- 
sequently been recently brought into relationship with the 
district authorities, but they are still usder the direction of 
the Bedi, who appoints a girdiwar to superintend them. The 
salary of this officer is chargeable to the District Funds of 
Réwalpindi and Jhelum in the proportion of two-thirds and 
one-third, respectively, as these schools are spread over both 
districts. ; 


The unaided schools are one Anglo-Vernacular Middle and 
one Anglo-Vernacular Primary School. The former ia matn- 
tained by Bhaéi Buta Singh, a wealthy gentleman of Rawalpindi, 
and is situated in the city, the latter by the Arya Samaj of 
Raiwalpindi in the cantonment baéziir. 


_ _ The number of teachers euapieye in Boys’ Board Schools, 
in the district was,at the close of the last year, 203, of whom 


77 were Muhammadans, 77 Hindés and 49 Sikhs. The majority 


of them are certificated, but a considerable number of uncertifi- 
cated men is also employed, due to the fact that the supply of 
certificated teachers is short of the demand. 


The total number of scholars under instruction in boys’ 
schoola was 7,751, of whom 4,187 were agriculturists. By 
creed 2,395 were Hinds, 3,030 Mahammadans, and 1,417 cikhs, 
Eight hundred and one learned English. The other languages 
tanght in schools are Urdu, Panjabi, Hindi, Arabic, Persian. 
Panjabi and Hindiis taught chiefly in girls’ schools, and Arabic 
and Sanskrit in the Secondary Departments of Middle and 
Bigs Echols. Urdu and Persian are the languages universally 
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During the last five years 1,003 boys went up for the 


Middle School Examination from all classes of echools, and 684 


ait Ninety-seven passed the Entrance Examination out 
of 173. 

Tuition fees are levied in Anglo-Vernacular Schools in 
strict accordance with the rales Inid down in the Panjab 
Education Code, but in Vernacular Schools a concession of 25 
per cent. is allowed on the sanctioned rates. The amount 
realized during the school year ending on the 30th November 
1893 was from Vernacular Schools Rs. 3,153 and from Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools Rs. 11,515, agriculturists pay no fees in 
Vernacular Primary Schools, in the Primary Departments of 
Vernacular Secondary Schools, and in the Lower Primary 
Departments of -Anglo-Vernacular Schools. In the Upper 
Primary Departments of the latter they pay at half rates, and in 
the Secondary Departments of echoola no concession is shown 
to them. 

The physical instruction of the boys has begun to receive 
attention of fate: bat the fact that there is only one itinerant 

ymnastic instructor fur the whole district, does not permit 
that amount of attention being given to it, which its importance 
requires. 

The school buildings are generally in fair order, but they 
are ill-supplied with furniture. 

All the Secondary Schools maintain boarding-honses in 
connoction with them for the convenience of out-station boys, 
but the numbers have in many places ontgrown the accommo- 
dation, and the establishment of servants is also in some 
‘nstances insufficient, As in other districts, there is a Govern- 
ment Inspecting Officer called the District Inspector appointed 
to visit the Board Schools quarterly, and to report upon them 
to the District authorities by whom the matters reported on are 
laid before the District Board. Matters relating to Munici- 
pal Board Schools are referred to the controlling municipali- 
ties. 

The following schools are aided from Provincial revenues :— 


At Rawalpindi the European schools for girls and boys, 
founded in 1882, with an average attendance of 35 girls and 
$2 boys, and the Mission School in the city ; and at Murree, 
the Sir Henry Lawrence Memorial Asylum; St. Thomas’ Col- 
lege for boys, a Roman Catholic Institution, now affiliated with 
he Calcutta University; the Convent School for girls; and 
St. Deny’s (Church of England) School, also for girls, which is 
smaaged by three of the sisters from St. Deny’s, Warminster. 
The district lies within the Réwalpindi circle, which forms the 
charge of the Inspector of Schools at Rawalpindi. The more 
important schools of the district are separately noticed below. 
Table No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at the 
census of 1881, and the general state of education bas already 
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Chapter V, A- been described on pages 97 to99. In addition to the Government 
ara Aided Schools described above, thera are three small private 
Sper oe ation schools in Murree for girls and boys. 
Lawrence Memo- The Lawrence Memorial Asylum at Murree is situated 
re ica about two anda half miles from the Murree station, at an 
elevation of 6,398 feet above sea-level in north latitude 33° 52”, 
and east longitude 73° 244”. It was founded in 1860 by public 
subscriptions to perpetuate the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
The object is to provide for the orphans and other children of 
soldiers, serving or having served in India, a refuge from the ‘ 
debilitating effects of a tropical climate, and to furnish an 
asyluta~wherein a plain, practical education, adapted to the 
condition of its inmates, may be obtained, and where, by Divine 
blessing, soldiers’ children may be trained to become useful and 
intelligent members of society, and, above all, consistent 
Christians. Tho present accommodation is for 96 boys and 
84 girls, 

An essential principle of the Institution is to make children 
do as much as they can for themselves, believing that, only in 
this way can a number of children be trained up as useful and 
intelligent and, to a proper extent, independent members of 
society. Tho objection raised, that in India it is impossible for 
Europeans to compete with natives in manual labour, does not 
in any way militate against the principle on which the Asylum 
is worked ; children Steg taught to act for themselves, trains 
their minds to habits of independence, better prepares them to 
eeplein to natives what they réquire done, and, when tei 
ta Lurope, which many of them do, they would be familiar with 
the necessity of doing many things for themselves. The girls 
do all the needle-work, ont out and make the new clothes for 
the boys and themselves, and receive instruction (practical and 
theoretical) in cooking. Boys do carpentering, household 
work, &e, 

The sources of income are interest on endowment, amount- 
ing to Rs, 4,585 grant-in-aid from Government, subscriptions 
and donations from private sources, profit from bakery, &e. 


Girls are provided for on completing their education with 
places as mistresses, &c, 

Boys have joined the Revenue Survey, Public Works 
Department, Accounts Department offices as clerks, Sub- 
Medical Department, and the Army, &c. 

The standard of education in both departments is based on 
the scheme drawn i by the Government Educational Depart- 
ment, rising through the differant grades, till reached to one 
from whence they are provided for in Government or other 
Departments snitable for the children, and desired by their 
Parents or guardians. ‘ 

An account of the Mission Schools has already been given 
on pages 70 to 72, 


OO —— 
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The Rawalpindi Normal School, established in 1857,and Chapter V, A. 
situated in the city of Rawalpindi, is, aa above stated, under Adwtaleteattan 
the immediate control of the Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi “yaa nea | 
circle. Its object is to prepare young men for employment a8 9, mal School, 
teachers in vernacular schools, The students are all stipen- 
diaries, and the total number of stipends sanctioned is 62, 
which are thus distributed over seven of the eight districts 
comprised in the Rawalpindi circle :— 

Peshiwar 6, Kohat 1, Hazdra 4, Rawalpindi 15, Jhelom 11, 

Shahpur 8, Gojrat 12, and Inspector's 5. 

The Sth district, Sidlkot, sends ita candidates for teacher- 
ships to the Lahore Normal School for training. 

The nomber admitted to the Rawalpindi Normal School on _ Normal Schoo! 

the Ist of May 1804, the beginning of the present B@5SION, Was Memorial, 
62, of whom 24 were Hinds, 81 Muohammadans and ? Sikhs, 
The young men all live in a boarding-house which is built on 
the school premises, and is in charge of a Superintendent who 
also lives in the building. The boarding-house is further 
provided with medical attendance, 


The teaching staff consists of a Headmaster, a Mathe- 
matical Master, a Maulvi, and a teacher of native accounts. 
The course of training extends over one year, and the students 
are prepared either for teacherships in ordinary Primary 
Schools, or for paeeteralsps in Zamindéri Schools. The scholars 
of the Zamindiri class have to pass in Pashtu. As stated in 

waking of schools for general education, & practising school 
is attached to the Normal School, where, under the eye of 
trained teachers, the students belonging to the latter institution 
‘practise themselves in methods of teaching. The following 
tabular statement shows the number on the rolls, results of 
examinations and expenditure for five years, inclading stipends 
paid to students :— 
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The Rawalpindi European day-schools were established on 
Ist March 1883, and are managed by a committee consisting 
partly of ez-aficio members elected by the Punjab Government, 
and partly of elected members. The Local Government gives 
a monthly grant of Rs. 250. But the amount of this grant 
| depends on the 
regular attendance 
of pupils. A state- 
ment of the fees 
is shown in the 
margin. Children 
in the Infant School pay half the above rates. In consider- 
ation of a monthly grant of Rs, 100 per menszem from the 
Punjab Northern State Kailway, the children of railway em- 


| Forone child of afamily ... 
» two childres a bet 


as thre i] br 
o» tathetherchild ,, 








lo 

avs’ and girls’ schools the highest class at present is the 
Upper Primary fourth. Boys will, however, be trained for the 
University Entrance Examination. The average number of 
children was 50 (25 in each school), but this number has not 
been maintained daring the last year. The present buildings 
contained no accommodation for boarders. The staff consists 
ofa headmaster, assistant master, head mistress, and assistant, 
mistress, 


The St. Deny’s School at Murree was founded in 1882 by 
the Bishop of Lahore, to meet the want of a school whose fees 
should be low enough to enable parents with small means to 
give their daughters a good English education, with accom- 
plishments, as extras, if required. The management of the 
school was undertaken by the commonity of St. Deny’s, 
Warminster, England, who are members of the ie Charch. 
Two sisters arrived in Murree accordingly in February 1883, 
and the school was opened on Ist March of the same year in a 
rented house; but the accommodation being insufficient, a 
second house was rented. The number of boarders the firat 
year was 25, and of day scholara 8. The children received 
are both Europeans and Eurasians, whose parents aré clerks, 
soldiers, &c. There are now in the school nine children whose 
fathers are respectively a Chaplain, Doctors, Executive and 
Assistant Engineers. The education given comprises the 
ordinary English subjects, with the addition of Music, French, 
German, ind Drawing. The popils have as yet passed no 
public examination. In 1883 the school was moved into a 
much larger house in a very healthy situation, and in March of 
that year the school opened with 32 boarders; the number of 
day scholars has increased to 18, and there is literally no space 
for more. The staff consists of two or three sisters, an assistant 
teacher and a music mistress. Another sigter is expected from 
England in October. 


In addition to the above there are two other Unaided 
Educational Institutions at Rawalpindi, the Deny’s High School 


ves are received at considerably reduced rates. Both in the 
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inthe Captonments and the Honorable Bedi Khem Singh’s Chapter V, A. 
Industrial School in the city. The parent of the Deny’s High .. .— , | 
School was the cantonment training academy of Rawalpindi, Administration 
which after languishing for several years collapsed about the la 
middle of last year, ie., 1893. It was revived towards the close 

of that year under its old name, which was immediately after- 

wards chanyed to ita present designation in honor of Major 

Denys, the late popular Cantonment Magistrate of Rawalpindi, 

now transferrad to Peshiwar. It is supported entirely from 

subscriptions and fees, Bedi Khem Singh’s Industrial School 

was established on the 19th Febrnoary 1894, and on the 24rd 

May 1894, a Primary Department for instruction in reading 

and writing was added to it. It is maintained entirely at the 

cost of the Bedi, The arta tanght in the Industrial section 
are—photography, tailoring, carpentry, smithing and draw- 

ing. 


As these schools were started after the close of the last 
school year of the Rawalpindi district ending on the 40th 
November 1893, they are not included in Table No. XXXVII. 


Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last Medical. 
17 years for each of the dispensaries of the district. Besides 
the Civil Sargeon at Rawalpindi who holds general charge 
of the district there is also a Civil Surgeon at Murree. | 


_ Native Assistant Surgeons have charge of the Civil Hospi- 
tal at Rawalpindi and Pindigheb and Hagro dispensaries, ; 


The Vail, Police Hospitals, and the dispensaries at Attock, 
Hasan Abdil, Kahuta, Fatehjang, Gujar Khan and Rawal- 
pind’ city branch are all under charge of Hospital Assistante. 


The Railway Hospital, Rawalpindi, is in charge of an 
European (retired) senior Apothecary. 

There are also three more Hospital Assistants in the district : 
(1) one is in charge of the Kaboli refugees at Kéwalpindi, 
(2) one at Korrang Railway Gradient Work Dispensary, and 
(3) a travelling Hospital Assistant who runs between Missa 
Keswil, Khairabad and Khushilgarh to take care of the North- 
Western Railway establishment on the lines, 

These are all subject to the general control of the Civil 
Surgeon, Rawalpindi. 


The Marree Dispensary is in charge of a Hospital Assistant 
and under the superintendence of the local Civil Surgeon. The 
Rawalpindi Civil Hospital was first opened as a dispensary in 
1853 in one of the rooms of the old fort used as a jail in the city, Zo 
and about the time of the mutiny, the institution was removed 
to the present site, and in 1880 it was raised to the standard 
of a Civil Hospital. The hospital is situated towards the sonth- 
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western corner of the city on the main road leading from the 
cantonments to the city and railway workshops, The build- 
ings consist of a central main block containing the dispensary, 
dressing-room, the Civil Surgeon’s office, consulting, operation 

and medical store rooms and two wards, one for eye cases an 

the other for European patients, a block of soparate wards for 
surgical cases towards the south, and an ornamental new build- 
ing called Jubilee Ward, having accommodation for 24 in- 


patients, and a female dispensary and wards situated towards the 


northern side of the compound, and a ward for diarrhoa cases 
towards the south of the Jubilee Ward and establishment 
quarters towards the northern side of the dispensary, 


All the buildings are made of pakka masonry. 

Great improvementa have been made from time to time 
to remedy the defects in original buildings, and consequently 
the hospital is at present one of the best hospitals in the Pro- 
vince. 

There is a large garden in the compound and a few stand- 
posts which were erected in 1890 and the water is supplied from 
the Rawalpindi Victoria Water-Works. ; 

A large nomber of serious cases, requiring operations such 
as cataracts, stone in the bladder, came to the hospital from 
great distances. 


In 1892, 389 major operations, in 1893, 584, and in 1894, 
775 were performed and the surgical work here is daily increas- 
ing. The increase is due to large number of patients operated 
on for eye diseases. The Civil Surgeon daily attends the 
hospital and operates upon the cases who desire particularly to 
be done so by him. On an average about 50 to 60 in-patients 
are treated in the hospital daily, and the greater number of 
these are fed and clothed at the expense of the institation, 
The institution is popular and the out-door attendance large, 
say, 250 per diem, European and Eurasian patients are also 
occasionally admitted as in-door patients. Provigion is made 
for 64 male and 16 female patients. 

The hospital is managed by a native Assistant Surgeon 
under the directions of the Civil Surgeon, and the subordinate 
establishment consists of 1 male Hospital Assistant, 1 female 
Hospital Assistant, 2 male compounders, | female compounder, 
2 male dressers, 1 female dresser, 1 matronand menials. The 
cost of establishment is Rs. 447 per month. The hospital is 
entirely maintained from the Municipal Funds. 


The city branch dispensary was opened in April 1899 in 
the centre of the city in an ordinary shop which is not suited 
for -_ purpose, and the neceeaity of cre | a ee di o - 
sary has been agreed to @ municipality and only dela 
is caused from want of fend: pre an 
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Formerly there used to be a separate Civil Burgeon at 
Aitock, but the post has now been reduced and an Assistant 
Surgeon sppueee in his place, and as Attock is being grada- 
ally deserted by its inhabitants, because the bridge across the 
Indus is now open and travellers do not have to wait at Attock 
before being ferried across the river, the post of the 
Assistant Surgeon has also been transferred to Hazro, a town 
next in importance to Rawalpindi. The Pindigheb dispen- 
sary has also been put in charge of an Assistant Surgeon since 
1899, it being far away from head-quarters. A good deal of 
medical and surgical work is now being performed there. A 
dispensary at Makhad, where Central Asian traders resort, is 
much needed, but as the Mari-Attock Railway is to pass through 
the place, itis to be hoped that a dispensary may be opened 
towards which the railway will subscribe. 


The Leper Asylum, Riwalpindi, is situated about a mile cast 
of the city. It contains 2 new pakka barracks sufficient to 
accommodate 8 families or 16 lepers ineach and 4 old -barracks 
with accommodation for § lepers cach, co that altogether 64 
lepers can be admitted. There were 50 inmates on the Slat 
December 1894. The establishment consists of 1. dresser, 
1 chaukidér, 1 cook, 1 kahdr, 1 dhéi, 1 sweeper and 
1 bhishti; medical aid is rendered and the establishment 
supervised by the <Assitant Surgeon in charge of the Civil 
Hospital, 

The total cost of maintaining the asylnm in 1894 was 


Rs, 2,402, of which Ra, 1,229 was paid from the District Fand 
and Rs. 1,173 from the Rawalpindi Municipal Funds. 


— There ore about 150 hakime or native medical practitioners 
in the district, distributed thus over the various tahsils; the 
largest number being in Fatehjang. 

Réwalpindi ott ~ tee <a 
Attock on ave ens on « Ib 
Kahuta _ i 14 
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19 

; a4 

Pre] 43 

Total 150 
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There are none of them of any repute, and many of them 
are entirely ignorant. The number of hakims paid from District 
and Municipal Funds is as follows :— 

Name of tahsil. Number of hakima. Pay per month. 


Rs. 
Réwalpindi ... 1 $1 Paid by Municipal Committee, 
" rey ] 10 Paid by District Board. 
Gujar Khan ,,, 1 10 Ditto, 
Pindigheb _... 1 10 Ditto. 
Kabuta ie 1 7 Ditto. 


These are included in the figures given above. 

A Church of England Chaplain is posted at Rawalpindi, 
his work lying among the troops of the garrison and the 
large civil population of the station. The Garrison (Christ) 
Church, built in 1854, and restoredin 187, contains 730 sgit- 
tings, and is lighted with gas. In the winter of 1886-87, owing 
to thelarge number vf troops in garrison, the work wag go 
heavy that a Presbyterian Chaplain was appointed for Réwal- 
apt in addition to the regular Chaplain. ‘The present Roman 
Catholic Church was completed in 1580: the old one is now used 
asa Convent School. During the cold weather, a Presbyterian 


Chaplain is stationed at Rawalpindi, and holds divine service in: 


the garrison prayer-room. About two miles from cantonments, a 
Church of England church has been built for the use of the Rail- 
way Officers and employés. From November to April a second 
Government Chaplain is stationed at West Ridge iy: ministers to 
the large garrison there and to the Railway population, An 
American Presbyteriatt Missionary carries on the work of 
evangelization ; and connected with the Mission is a small 
but handsome church in the city. At Murree there are three 
churches—Charch of England, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic, 
The Government Chaplain has also spiritual charge during the 
summer months of camps Ghariil and Cliffden. At the latter 

lace he is assisted by the Principal of the Lawrence Asylum. 
The camps at Kuldannah and Thoba are visited by a Chaplain 
posted for the season to the Guilies. At the Lawrence Asylam 
a chapel, capable of seating 300 persons, has been erected. 
The cantonments at Attock and Campbellpur are visited each 
ix times year by the Chaplain of Nowshera. At-the former 
station there is a prettily situated little church with 150 sittings. 


SECTION B._LAND AND LAND REVENUE, 


The celebrated record, known as the “ Ayin-i-Akbari,” 
throws but little light on the state of the tract at that time. 
The whdle Sind-Sagar Dodb, extending from the Hazéra moun- 
tain to Mithankot, formed one Sarkir, part of the Subah, or 
Province of Lahore, and contained 42 mahals, a. measured aren 
of 1,409,970 bighds, or 704,989 acres, and paid a revenue of 
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which can be identified as belonging, in whole or in part, to, i 
this district, forming part of this Pe tract, are :— ee dead and tend 























eee — Fiscal history, 

1. Attock Banaras, probably comprising Chhachh and 

the upper part of Khatiar + as ww. | 92,02,216 or $0,055 
2. Awin, probably incloding Talagamg and part of 

Bhahpor =... iss teswe me ne | OS IOTO ,, ©6108 
& WNilib, probably tho rest of Khater, and territory 

Trans-Indos (Ehattaka, &c.) __... ibe | 481,305 , 129.082 
4. Phorwiéla, iocloding paris of Rawalpindi, Eahuia and, 

Gujar Khas Ps aie we one Pet 61,558,100 il 1,259,852 
5. Dangalli, inclnding Kahdta, part of Gojar Khan, and 

partof Jhelom =... ws ae ee, | BODO, BBO ’ 


6, Alkbarabad Terkhory (Takhtpari), probably inclading, 
parte of Rawalpindi, Fatohjany, antl Gbjer Khan.) 54,91,798 ,, 1,937,203 
7. Patehpor Ealauri (doubtfal ; if correct, then Ealaari 
is a corrupiion of Baorah, Fatah Biorah was 
the Gakhar name of Rawalpind!y ar ne 


Total TT inn one 23,1470 iv 6,658,293 





The total revenue was, therefore, Rs. 5,58,293, of which 
Rs. 1,02,486 was paid by the western, and Rs, 4,55,807 by the 
eastern portion of the district. Considerable allowance must be 
made, however, as the limits of the fiscal jurisdictions are alto- 

ther unknown. It would not be safe to admit more than from 
three and a half to four lakhs as the revenoe of the district at 
that period. In the “Ayin-i-Akbari” there is no account of any 
tribes inhabiting the district ; the Gakhars are only once alluded 
to as bordering on thesarkir of. Pakhli, which contained the 


whole of Hazira, Tha noticoof the sihah of Lahore is more 


meagre than that of almost any other Province. 

The Gakhara exercised sway between the Jhelum rivereast Fiscal history 
and the Margalla Pass north, to the Khairi-Mirat west, and part dering =Gakhar 
of the Jhelum district south. No trace of them appeara farther ™ 
west. Their power appears to have bean derived from Sultdn ' 
Mahmiid Gaznayi the Great, to have commenced in about or 
4.D, 995, and to have lasted until the advent of the Sikh power in Fr. 
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Chapter V, B. A.D, 1770. During thoir rule, the eastern portion of the qi ] i 4 
or — — ——-|_ was divided into threo 








ng ini Land Pasouwi Duwgaccr. par ands—namely, Dan- 
Fiscal histor y/ Prevent galli, Phurwdéla, and 
dering Gakhbar| Tidbds, Rawalpindi, subdivided 
* Fale, | into tappas, mainly cor- 
eine afi cast cl responding with tho 
ala i of oe Sikh period. 
. These, with some slight 
Srot dbaker.) modifications, wereadopt- 

Pasoars Pavewats, ed as the basis of sub- . 

Parts cf Kahéta,andildka| division for the regular | 
Harel, Kar, ini siping! settlement. In the mar- 

Ratra Kaliuta, taka Kabata. | gin are shown the | 

Faas . a Fe | | 

Arrah, Arrab, tabsfl Riwslpledi.) char = ilikie and | 

Piet Si tion, The rule of the | 

(No detall of tappde, ) Gakhars extended over ' 

a EE the present subdivisions | 

of Rawalpindi (excepting Phulgiron and Kirpa Cherah), Gojar | 

Khan, Kahnuta (excepting hill tracts of Jasgiim and Narai), ; 

and slikds Fatehjang, Sohan and Asgim. It did not extend to “ 


Chhachh, Khattar, and Pindigheb. The Gakhara realized rent 
by appraisement of the standing crop, called cab kankut ; it 
took place on each field, the rate was fixed each season accord- 
ing to the value of the standing crop and the price current of 
the season, as fixed by the heads of trades. They realized either 
in cash or grain, according to mutual agreement. Their rates 
do not appear tohave been oppressiye, and were less than those 
of the Sikhs ; unfortunatley but few records are now existing. 
Besides the revenue obtained from the crop, the Gakhars isok< 
the following dues from Khalsa villages :—Five rupees per villaga 
in lieu of fodder; atax of one rupee per milch buffalo; four 
annas per cow, and three pie per goat, &e., per annom. This 
tax was called siwan bandi, being on account of ght or butter. 
They also realized from the artizans from cight annas to one 
Tupes per annum as mufarrafa, now known as kamidna, hab-bua 
or door tax, and one rupee per season from each village to pay 
the daftari Kaningo or record-keeper. Froth jagir villages 
they received a matardiaa or quit rant, or selgniorage of ten 
rupees ench season or twenty rupees per annum. They realized 
no revenne from the hill portion of the tract. If they had 
occasion to visit it on a shooting expedition, they racsived a 
present of a hawk or a muly. No reliable accounts of the 
state of the district, or demand, or realization of rents during 
Gakhar rule is obtainable in regard to the western portion 
of the district. Everything regarding that tract is shrouded 
In complete darkness. 
Fiscal history of In ap. 1770 the Sikhs had obtained complete mastery 
taba Révaivstl over tho Gakhars. In the pargaags of Fatehpur. Béorah of 
se the Gakhars (probably the Fatehpar Kalaori of Akbar's 
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=>. to assess a portion of the district. 

rc “Sthe iiakas of Rawalpindi, Takhtpari, Banda, Kuri, Mughal, 

- . Sayadpur, Asgaim and Sohan. 

3 but following on a period of much depression and overtaxation 
By pasta 


Rawalpindi District. ] 
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Institutes) the prc of Sikh and British Administration, 
and Akbarabad (the Akbarabad Terkheri of “ Ayin i-Akbari,” 
evidently a corruption or mispronunciation of the Takhtpari 
of the ies ka day), comprising together 669 villages, Sirdar 
Milka Singh granted the most notable tribes 192 villages in 
jagirs subject only to a fixed but very trifling tribute, and 
called these estates mushakhea, in contradistinction ‘toe the vil- 


| : ‘Jages kept under direct 

j Num |” managemet, which he 

Migirs. fe) khalsa, These 

. o | names became import- 

| — ——) antin the adjudication 
Gakkhars of Sayndpur a Sah 2 of the rights of these 
Do. Aujri . tribes, and their origin 


2 
va a aba 2 
Dao. Shekhpur... oe “e a ! 
Do. Rawalpindi - 7 | 
Dro. Malikpur... “ pe ce 
Do, Mindla aod Choneri of 
the hills of Murree and 


is therefore noted. The 
marginal table shows 
the way in which the 





TEES 10 | digire wore distribat- 

Ranidl tr fj |. In the remaining 
Pothidl 5° Smet 467 khalea villages, the 
Kiet oon ES Sikhs for a long time 
Janjoda of Rani bn iret ao 
De. Dhahisl!"... pursned the syetem in 
Sayads Shoalditta ... vogue with the Gakhars, 
real enhancing rates as their 





power increased. But 
, in aD. 1830 Mahdrija 
Ranjit Singh, hearing of the grievous exactions of his officials, 
and of the unsatisfactory state of affairs, sent General Ventura 
His assessments affected 


They were fair and even light, 


7 th dificulty they were realized. Still the people hold 
is:memory in respect. Unfortunately the agents who had to 
carry! out these fiscal measures were rapacious and exacting, 
and gave the lessees no chance. | 


Warned at last of increasing disaffection, Mahdraéja Ranjit 
Singh summoned the heads of tribes and villages to Lahore, 
treated them with hospitality and distinction, fixed com- 
paratively light assessments, and sent thom back to their homes, 
assured that what they had suffered was not at his hands, but 
was the work of his officials. He conferred on them a still 
greater benefit than even the light assessments, for he sent to 
realize them Bhéi Dol Singh, a man of known integrity of 
character and amiable temper, whose name will long be remem- 
bered as a just and faithfal steward. Dol Singh adminis- 
tered these ilakis for two years, and was succeeded in 
A.D. 1840 by Diwin Kishankor of Sialkot, whose incumbency 
lasted until 1846. He raised the revenne and overtaxed the 
people. The land was visited daring his rule by swarms of 

Toousts so vast as almost to cause a depopulation of the country. 
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tahefl Béwal <i 
daring Sikh 
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They remained three seasons, namely from  Kharif 
Sambat 1900=a.p. 1848 to Sambat 190l=4.n. 1844. This 
calamity is known by the namo Makrimar throughout the 
district. Nevertheless the Government Agent showed no con- 
sideration, and although the zamindiirs had no crops, he realized 
the revenue to the last farthing, Chiefly from this period 
dates the indebtedness of the proprietors to the trading class, 
which has reaped a rich harvest from] their misfortunea ; and 
to this time principally must be reforred that complication in 
the tenures and transfer of proprietary rights to the cultivating 
class, which have entailed so mach hardship on the proprietary 
body, and loaded our Courts with so large an amount of 
litigation. Unable to realize the demand oven under these 
circumstanees, the Government Agent often introduced enl- 
tivators of his own, gave them a fixed terminable leasa and 
virtually admitted them to a title to the proprietorship of the 
holding. In short, the cultivating class had to put its shoulder 
to the wheel, and help the proprictor out of his difficulties, or 
the latter would have been entirely dispossessed. Diwdn 
Rishankor was succeeded by the same Bhéi Dol Singh who 
had preceded him; he again reduced the demand to something 
more resembling the figure at which it stood before Kishan- 
kor’s incumbency. 

The Rawalpindi tahsil was composed of 13 ihikis or fiscal 
subdivisions. These subdivisions though older than Sikh 
times were utilized by them for the distribution of revenue, 
and Colonel Cracroft ulso accepted them ag assassment circles, 
A tabular statement compiled from the darlir papers, and 
other sources, of the Sikh assessment of 12 of these ildkds and of 
three belonging to other tahsils, is hore subjoined. They are 
80 grouped because of the identity of their ciroumstances luring 
Sikh rule. 

| Nomer and jama of successive 


Name of tabsil. | Name of ilikn. Sikh Kdrddra. 









from 1833 | from 1840 


Dal Singh /Kishankor |), Singh, 





; 1839, to 1544. | 


Ha. ita. | Ra. 
16,525 © 17,184 16,803, 


Riéwalpindi 
12111 | 16,622 | 11,760 





| 
1 
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The only remaining tlaka of tahefl Rawalpindi not account- Chapter V, B. 
ed for inthe groupto which the foregoing sketch refers, is mare 
Phulgiran, a tract of which a portion was for several reasons Land and Land 
transferred from tahsil Murree to Rawalpindi. Its fiseal history se ae 

_ is that of Murree. The ildhis of Asgim and Sohdn now belon tabsil Biwaleion 
to tahsi] Fatehjang, while Devi has been incorporated with during Sikh rule, 
Gujar Khan. 

Before Sikh rule that part of the district now known as tahail pigeat 
Marree, and also a portion of Kahuta were altogether ind 
pendent, acknowledging the supremacy of the Gal | 
through them of the Mughal Posrexcts, only by occasional 
presents of hawks or mules, This tahsil was formerly composed 
of ilakds Phulgirin, Dewal, Charhan, Kotli and Karor. It was 
not till the renowned Hari Singh’s second campaign that these 
mountaineers were forced to submit to the Sikh power. Milka 
Singh had indeed granted a jagir to the Ghakars of Mandla 
and Chaneri of 107 hill villages, but the hill men scarcely 
acknowledged them, and the grant was more nominal than real. 

Hari Singh built forta at different places, of which the 
principal were Kotli and Karor, He resumed the jdégira, and 

. from that time to annexation the people of these hills were 
made to feel the yoke of a stern tyranny exercised by the 
; grasping Mahi#raja Gulib Singh of Kashmir, to whom this 
le territory and that lower down tho Jhelum river, forming the 
" tahsil of Kahuta and part of Gujar Khan, were assigned in 
: 






. te 


ae 
‘| 


jagirs, probably about the year 1831] a.v. It is said that 
whenever the zamindirs were recusant he used to let loose the 
Dogras among them, and rewarded the latter by a poll rate for 
hillmen of at first one rupec, then eight annas, and finally four 
annas, and that he thus decimated the population. Other tales 
re told of his cruelty in these and other wikis, which, if troe 
only in part, would’ class him with the Neros and Caligulas 
R of the human race. A general door tax he levied was s0 un- 
popular that the people rebelled and were visited with severe 
retribution. He slso played one tribe against the other, 
Sirdir Aabardast Khan Satti, of Narar, and Marulla Khan, 
father of Syda Khan, of Bamartrar, were for some time his 
employ¢s. Their families are still in the enjoyment of jdgire. 
No trustworthy statistics have been obtained of any of the 
lakes composing this tahsil relating to periods antecedent 
to British rule, with the exception of Phulgirin, of which 
the Sikh jamea from a.v. 1940 to 1846 appears to have 
been Ks. 7,749. It was reduced in 1847 by the Regency 
Administration to Rs. 6,023, 


The tahsil of Kahuta is composed of five fiscal divisions pis) histor of 
or ilakds—namely, Jasgim, Ndrai, Kahru, Kabuta and Kallar, tabsil Kabute dur. 
The fiscal history of Jasgam and Nirai during Sikh rule js img Sikh role, 
Precisely similar to that of the Murree tahsil. Forsome years 
the collections were made by a man locally celebrated for his 
sagacity, Nasra Khan of the Narar branch of Sattis, who died 
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Chapter V,B.) at a very advanced age. Cash assessments are said. ‘tojhave 
tend ond Land been made in 1840, and to have lasted until 1846,hut no 
Revenne. ‘reliable details have been obtained. ‘These iidkdr appear to have 
Fiscal history of Deen given in jigir to Mahiraija Gulib Singh in a.p. 1831. 
tabsfl Kabuta dor- The assessments of ifikds Kahru and Kahuta, which also formed 
ing Sikh role. part of Mahéréja Gulab Singh's jagir, have been obtained 
from various sources. The fiscal history of these subdivisions is 
the sanie as that of the foregoing iliiis, The assessments from 
1840 to 1846 were :—Ilika Kahru, Ks. 21,036; Kahuta, Re, 12,2384, 


The téka of Kallar was managed by different kardara from 

4.D. 1804 to 1882 under the direct orders of Mahfrdja 
Ranjit Singh, and the rent was taken by appraisement. of 
crop. In 1833 cash assessments were introduced. Details are 
only forthcoming since 1838. The ilaka passed into the hands 
of Mah4rajn Gulab Singh in 1843, and was managed on the same 
peg rae a the other portions of his jagir, the only difference 
eing that the Hata was in the plains and conld not offer the 
game resistance to oe ba as the tlakas in the hills, The 
———_ statement in the 


Onn 1aSe) Prom 18t Prom 1545 Race marci ha 
esi to 1883. | to Tek = Lai, sa gin shows the 


1s, ; = {= a 
| | nssessment statistics _ 
Kallar ... | 96,018 2,0 he 55,482 BE 45,009 





“ao collected through 
various SOU TCes. 








Gujer Rice The Gujar Khan tahsil contains the ildhits of Noréli, Bewal, 
taal” Oy Sith rale, Devi, Guliina, and Sukho. The fiscal history of the two 
a former, Nurili and Bewal, is the samenas that of Kallar. 
Details of the assessments have been collected from the year 
: 1838, and are shown 
in the margin, The 
circumstances sand 
details of former 
nesesameonts of tlhika 
a = Devi, formerly part 
of the Rawalpindi jurisdiction, have been shown in the notice 
and tabular statement of that tahsil. The two remaining | tlikas 
of this tahsil, Guliina and Sakho, formed part of the Jagir of 
the different members of the Atériwéla family, of whom it is suf- 
ee ee 6 fiction to name Sir- 

141 a7, dar Chattar Sin 
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Tikka, iema, | 1599-40, 
ee ral i fits rise to Ser tase in 
; | | ormer, an 1838 in 
ora 7 ee |S the latter, the colleo- 
- tions were by ap- 
—=—$ = praisements of crop. 
erie ‘ote is, | 1617, Since then by ensh 
” (eOorr—— | — - — — |-—— leases. The particu- 
Bukhbow. . .. | 4,000 | sone | usryo Jars of the latter are 
‘ ch «6g ON in the Margin. 





Fiscal history of ° ¥ The tahsil of Attock is composed of five ficcal sabdivisions,— 
tehetie Attack tt may, Haveli, Sarkéni, Nalla, Sarwéla and Haro. No 


Bikh rule, 
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fiscal history of these ilakis has been obtainod prior to A.p, Chapter V, B. 
. 1813. From this date to ap. 1832, the Sikhs collected the ee 
rents by appraisement ofcrop. In a.v. 1833 Bhai Mahu Singh Dane see Laat 
or ol Pe si Be pf IF ~ venne. 
was appointed Airddr, and assessed the wholo of Khattar cone tinal’ “istaee out 
taining the three last of the five ihikds above named. H0 (ahsite Attock and 
resumed tho chahdrams of the Turkhelis, inhabiting the moun- Fatehjang during 
tain of Gandgar, and thus gave the final stroke to their entire Sikh rule, 
dispossession from the ikéka of Haro, Ho kept on better 
terms with the Khattara, and allowed them a chaharam out of 
the revenue. His assessment was succeedod by that of Misar 
Ram Kishen, which lasted until 1841, Diwén Sukh Raj again 
assossed in 1642, and his leases lasted until 1846, and lastly 
Bhai Mahu Singh again returned and gave fresh louses in the 
year of the Regency. 


The fiscal history of the ilikds of Haveli and Sarkdni, com- 
posing the celebrated and fertile valley of Chhachh, inhabited by 
Pathdns who located themselves there, driving out the Dilézaka, 
during some of the inroads of tho Pathiin invaders, is pretty 
well known since a.p. 1813, when the Sikh power was fully 
established. Leased at first for about seven years to Chaudhri 
Mazulla of Misa Kudlati, who collected the rents by appraise- 
ment of the standing crop for 24,000, it was afterwards 
managed by successive kirdérs passing through the hands of 
the well-known Shekh Imdm-ul-din, ‘They all collected by 
Appraisement of the crop, until a.p, 1835 when Bhi Surjan 
euagh and Baki Rai were appointed dirddre. They fixed 
moderate assessments, which remained in force for cight years, 
They were succeeded by Diwan Sukh Rij who rovised the 
assessments. These lasted until a.p. 1846, and in 1847 
) —. the Regency assess- 
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—,__.. = _ shown inthe margin. 
The great peculiarity in the fiscal history of the whole of 
this tract, including Chhachh and Khattar, is thut during this 


period but few proprietors tock up the leases, whole tracts 


containing many villages were leased to contractors. Thus at 
one time, Dewa Shah, a wealthy trador, took the lease of a 
large portion of Chhachh. He was in 1864 an old man, quite 
rnined and reduced to the humblest circumstances, The Sikh 
nasessmenta of tlikas Nalla, Sarwila and Haro, which for 
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Tho tahsil of Fatehjang is composed of the ilakds of Nalla 


(part of the old Sikh flakd, of which a portion has been incor- 
porated with tahsil Attock), Fatehjang, Asgém, Sohan, and 


Fiscal bistury of Kot, The ilékds of Asgim and Sobfin have been described in 


tahaefla Attock and the account of tahsil Rawalpindi. 


Fatehjang during 
Sikh rule. 

Fiscal history of 
talwil Pindigheb 
during Sikh rule. 


That of Kot will follow in 
the historical sketch of Pindigheb. | 

The tahsil of Pindigheb is now composed of the ilikas of 
Sil, Khanda, Jandal and Makhad. The Sikhs were longer: in 
taking the management of this comparatively unprofitable tract, 
inhabited by the hardiest races the district contains, than any 
other portion of it. They at first farmed the three first ilikas, 
together with other tracts of the Jhelam district, for the annual 
sum of Rs. 6,900 to an ancestor of the Malliks of Pindigheb, 
Mallik Amanat, who collected the rent by appraisemont of the 
crop. He was followed in ilika Sil by his son Mallik Nawab, 
and in ilékés Kot and Khunda by Rai Jalal, ancostor of Sirdar 
Fatah Khan Gheba, of Kot, who also collected the rents by ap- 
praisement of the crop. Mallik Nawab rebelled and died in 
exile, nnd enhanced leases were given to Mallik Ghulam 
Muhammad, grandfather of the present Malliks of Pindigheb, 
Anlin Khan and Fateh Khan, and to Rai Muhammad Khan, father 
of Sirdir Fateh Khan, Gheba, They also appraised the crop. 
An interval of two years intervened when Jodh Singh, Kardar, 
collected by appraisement and the revenue was then farmed by 
Mahdraja Ranjit Singh to Sirdér Dhanna Singh Malwii, who, 
utterly unable to copo with these sturdy zamindars, sublet the 
lease again to Mallik Ghulim Mahammad aud Rat Muhammad 
Khan. But the Mallik and the Réi failing to fulfil their con- 
tract were summoned to Lahore, Some altercation ensued as 
they where leaving the Maharaja's darbar, during which Rai 
Muhammad Khan cut down Mallik Ghulém Muhammad and fled. 
His offence was condoned andafine imposed. In, p. 1853, 
these ildkas were given to Sirdir Attar Singh Kaélawila, He 
collected with difficulty by appraisement of crop. In 1834, his 
agent, Sultan, was killed by the Khunda Ghebis. Cash assess- 
ments were fixed in supersession of the appraisement system, 
which was not found to answer; but these did not fare much 
better. The ilikas were then given to Kaur Nau Nihal Singh, — 
grandson of Kanjit Singh. The ratea at which his agents 
collected are said to have been very heavy, and realized with 
difficulty. E ; 

The tract was again given to Sirddr Attar Singh Kila- 
wala, who this time was determined to get rid of one of the 
most tronblesome of the subjects of the Maharaja. Hoe invited 
Rai Mohammad Khan, loaded him with presents and honors, and 
immediately leftfor Peshiwar. On his return six months after, 
he invited the Réi tothe Fort of .Pag, situated about a mile 
from his hereditary seat, Kot. With tho recollection of his for- 
mer reception fresh in his memory, Réi Muhammad Khan would 
not listen tothe advice of his retainers and friends to take 
an escort, but went to the Sirdir with only a couple of 
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followers. Scarcely had he set foot inside the fort, when Chapter V, B. 
he was attacked by Budha Khién Mallél and others, and | ary 

ent down, Sirdir Fateh Khan, his son, lived to avenge this sats pore ne 
treacherous murder by the wholesale slanghter of Budha  pigeut history of 
Khan's family, leaving only the latter anda young nephew, takeil — Pindigheb 
who are still alive, and are, as may be supposed, the bitter during Sikh rule. 
enemies of the Sirdar. In 1845 the ilékde were given in farm 

to Mallik Fateh Khan, Tiwana, of Shahpur. He managed them 

for one year, ood on the appraisement system and partly on 

cash leases. In 1846 Misar Amin Chand appraised the spring, 

and Diwan Rajrip the autumn crop, and in 1847 the revenuo 

was collected in cash. | 


The fiscul arrangements of this tahsil were involved in in- 
extricable confusion, the collection of the revenue was generally 
askrimmage, and therefore it is almest useless to found an 
argument on cash leases which were never acted on. Still, ns 
the information has, as far as possible, been collected, itis given 
below quantum valeat. 





Tahail, Tlaka. 1838, | 1830-41. 
Fatehjang vee | BOG a cee BOL 20.1 
Findigheb a» 1 Bll 

Do, aw: | Khonda | ie | 








‘The distinctive feature of ildkis Pindigheb and Fatehjang 
is their chahcram tenures. Whether the Sikhs collected by ap- 
praisement of cropor by fixed leases (whichit has heen ecen 
were seldom if ever acted upto), they deducted a chahcram or 
fourth part of the receipts in favor of the proprietors. Tho 
families who enjoyed this proprietary profit were the Johdris 
of Sil, the Ghebis of Béilagheb, the Mughals of Khor, anda 
Pathan chief of Makhad, and also some Khattars in Khattar. 


The taka of Jandaél, though for geographical reasons it 
now forms part of tahsil Pindigheb, used formerly to be in the 
Sikh subdivision called Khattar; it is inhabited by Khattars. 
Its fiscal history is, therefore, much the same as that of the other 
ilikas of Khattar ; namely, Sarwala, Nalla, Horro, and Fateh- 
jang. Bhai MahuSingh framed the first assessments, but it is 
very uncertain how far they were acted on. The only difference 
is that it was held in jagir by Sirdér Nihal Singh, who 1a said 
to have collected the rent by appraisement of crop; yet there 
are leases extant, He was succeeded by Mailik Fateh Khan, 
Tiwfna, in 1845, The Mallik was followed by Diwin Rajrip. 
The mansgemert ia stated to have been by appraisement. In 
1847 a cash assessment was attempted, but was not realized in 
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Chapter V, B. full. It was always atronblesome tract. The collected statistics, 

Sick etd asi —— === = showninthe mar- < 
mavens Ti (On| Piiiedom” | Réitn, de, gy Qreunder the 
Fiscal history = 


eee 
sitnated at the extreme south-western pointof tho district. Ag 
now constituted the dika contains two prts, five villiges, the 
jigir of tho Mattu Sirddrs, and seven villages Makhad (proper), 
inhabited by the Sagri Pathins, of whom Sirdir. Ghalém 
Mamhamad Khan ia the chief. Tho township of Makhad was 
always held by the Sikhs under direct management. It was 
considorable trading mart. The remaining villages paid a 
very light nasessment. The general result js na follows :—- 




































Tika, Detail of villages. 1642 to 1547, 
Makhad «+ | Five villages of an old i!ka called Jabhi, 2,541 
being part of the Mating jagir ,.. nie 
Do as. «| Makhad proper, soren villawes ... 2,173 
Fiscal history The last of the leases of the Sikh administration, described 


sioce anoeration, 





in the preceding pages—namely, these of the Regency establish- 
ed during the minority of Mahdéréja Dalip Singh—lnsted until 
1848, and were followed by those framed by British officers, 
partly during the period of Regency, and rtly snbsequent .to 
the annexation of the Punjab to the British, dominions. Those 
parts of the district now known as tahsil Murree and the 
northern portion of tahsil Kahuta were assessed by Major 
Abbott, the Depnty Commissioner of Hazéra, to which district 
this tract belonged. The cruclties and exactions of Mahirija 
Golib Singh were then fresh jn memory, and Major Abbott 
appeared among the Sattis, Dhinds, Khetwals, Gharwéla, and 
Gakhars, iS fh deliverer from fh ore! bondage. He reduced 
the.assessment in most villages by a third, and, as a natural 
consequence, pre-disposed the people towards our rule, 

Far difforent was tho effect of the assessment on the rest of 
the district. Jt was framed by the late General (then Lion- 
tenant) Jolin Nicholson, Assistant to the Board of Regency, and 
subsequently Deputy Commissioner of this district. Ho increases 
ed on-the Sikh assessments, and even in some cases on these of 
Divwéin Kishen kor, and others of the most exacting Sikh officials, 
His jamds were considered very oppressive. He had framed 
them entirely on tho estimates and papers of by-gone Sikh’ 
agents, whose collections are now known to have been far 
beyond the amount the arriculiural communit ¥ conld bear. in 
a term of yoars, Other circumstances concurred to render 
these leases oppressive. The people were deeply in debt;they — 
had not recovered from the destructive visitation of the locusts ; 
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and far more serious than even these canses, was one which (Chapter V, B. 
made the load intolerable. An unparalleled fall of prices took Loe a 
| place at the period of annexation, for which it is difficult to “@¢ ee 
y" account, Although large cantonments were formed, and the 5.001 history 
| consumption of grain must have been greater than during Sikh ginee sets a 
role, yet tho amonnt of grain stored wasprobably immense, anda = | 
certain confidence may have taken possessionof the trading classes, 
| tending to make them disgorge their hoards, All these causes 
+A combined plunged the agricultural body into great distress. 
Sle Added to this was the absence of employment, caused. by the dis- 
bandment and discharge of the Sikh myrmidons, and the want 
ofrendy.money. It is not surprising that, under these circum- 
stances, n deep spirit of diseontent began to show itself among 
the population of these and other ilikas. For some timo after 
annexation successive members of the Board of Administration 
were mobbed, and the whole agricultural population began to 
itate seriously for a reduction of ussessment. But the signs 
of the times were not immediately understood. Many old Sikh 
officials had been retained in office, who represented that it was 
a clamour raised merely to teat the powers of endurance of a 
new regimé, and the stipulated penis of lease was allowed to 
clapso before velief was afforded. 

When, therefore, the first summary settlement was Mr.Carnac's first 
made by Mr. Carnac, Deputy Commissioner of tho district, it and. second som- 
Y» was under an outer pressure, which, however disinclined he was ™ry Setlement. 

. at first to yield to clamour, could result in nothing elso than 

large reductions, His revision of 1851 was again remodelled in 

1853 on the basis of a measurement (though without o field 

map), and these nssessments lasted, together with those of 

Major Abbott, renewed in 1854 bv Lieutenant Pearse of the 

Madras Army, and Assistant Commissioner at Murree, until at 

various times, in different localitics, they were superseded by 

those of the detailed settlement by Colonel Cracroft. In praise 

of these assessments it is enongh to say that, in conjunction 

with ather causes, they raised the district froma state of grent 

depression to one of prosperity unknown before; and that, 

though it was found necessary still forther to reduce the reve- 

nue, in order to leaye reasonable profits and give hope of ita 

standing the test of fair pressure in unfavourable years and bad 

soasons, yet Colonel Cracroft’s operations did not result, as far 

d as tho assessment goes, in much beyond its more equable and 

uniform adjustment on villages and population, and a reduction 
on the whole of 5} per cent. 

The foregoing sketch of the fiscal history of the district 
previous to the regular settlement, affords all the information 
it has been found possible to collect. Tho main fact to be drawn 
from it bearing on the subject of revision of assessment is the : 
highest revenue ever paid in one year by every villago and 
ilika, Asa general rule the sikh jamas and those of the 
Regency which followed them in the year preceding the annexa- 
tion of the Province, were framed with more or less accuracy on 
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Chapter V,B. the collections made by appraisement of the standing crop. 
and Land They were not intended to leave any profit to the proprietary 
igna y ; at the same time it is impossible to say that they did not. 


Indeed, it is known that in many cases they did, for not only 


Mr. Carnac's fret Were the rates very conflicting but considerations of expediency 
and second snm- Often tended to cause a reduction, irrespective of the value of 
mary settlement. the crop. The general circumstances and statistics of each 
village, however, ordinarily afforded sufficient data to enable 
the Settlement Officer to jadge with tolerable accuracy whether 
the profit was large or small: it was generally found to have 
been the latter ;and aecordingly itcan be safely stated, that 


compared with thig highest revenue, the present assessment, 


leaves a fair profit to the proprietary body. ‘There are, of 
- course, some exceptions to this rule, for instance in the hill tracts 
of Murreo and Kahuta, and in the ilika of Makhad where, for 
political and other reasons, the revenue was not exacted on the 
same terms as in the other subdivisions of the district, and the 
profits are much larger and beyond our calculation. The Sikh 
jamis must be accepted with caution, Extraordinary pains 
have been taken to obtain correct information and it is believed 
with vory fair results. Still it is one thing to impose a revenne, 
and another to realize it. -We know nothing of the unrealized 
balances of these jamia. Onthe other hand the Sikhs very 
often took considerably more than the demand they had assessed, 
to say nothing of fines imposed. 
i Regulaz settle. In 1860 a regular settlement was begun by Colonel Cracroft 
aa who reported on the Operations in 1864, Sanction wag given to 
' the assessments by the Governmentof India on 31st October 1866, 
The subjoined table shows the highest demand ever realized 
in the Various tabsils compared with the amounts of the sum- 


mary and regular assessments.— 
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The settloment was sanctioned for a period of 10 years Chapter Vv. B. 
from the announcement of the demand. It expired in 1874, the . ~nal 
reveune for the whole district was Rs. 7,29,665. It fell on the 2 of aaa Baas 
total area ut annns 4-5 per acre, and on the cultivated area ab Giclee | uethins 
Re. 1-1-7, The net result was a decrease of Hs. 40,835, or 5 ment. 3 

‘ per cent. on the last sammary settlement. 
he above account of the fiscal history of the district is 
‘’ taken entirely, and almost verbatim, from Colonel Cracroft’s 
oe Settlement Report. Such portions of it as require modification 
will be specially noticed, but the account is too com| lete in itself, 
and it presents too good a picture of the state of the district in 
times past, not to merit complete reproduction in this place. 

The term of settlement expired in 1874, but the ro-assess- 
ment of the district was not commenced until 1889. 

Mr. Stecdman was appvinted Settlement Officer in Second 
January 1881, and on his retirement, owing to ill-health, Mr. scttlement. 
Robertson was appointed in April 1884, The new assessinents 
were brought into force from the kharif of 1885. 

Tha results of the revised settlement, compared with those 
of Colonel Cracroft, may be thus summarised :— 
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The increase in the area of cultivation since Colonel Cra- 
croft's assessments were announced was the chief foundation on 
which the enhancements were based. 


Colonel Cracroft's assessments worked excellently. They 
have, except in a very few instances, been paid without difficulty, 
and their moderateness and equal distribution contributed 
greatly to the increase in prosperity experienced by the district 
since they came into foree. , 
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Chapter V, C. The land revenue and cesses ure payable in the following 
igi instalments :— 

Eharif i.e ean) th Janay, 

Beh! eae ae ER uly 

These dates are uniform throughout the district, with the 

exception of the Murree tabsil and the Pahdr circlo of tahsil 
Kahuta where the dates of the instalments are— 

Kharif ,.. an TT ase Ist Decomber. 

Rabi... on eee sss Ist August. 





Cessca. The cesses imposed at the revised settlement are as fol- 
lows :— 
Its. a. p. 
Local ninth Sey fee ry inn fae : . 
Lam! ate , pachotr th oi te one ane . 
School aoe aoe am BEE one 1 0 0 
Road ute te - 1 OO 
Post o 8 O 


These cesses stand uniform for the whole district, except- 
ing the patwdri cess, which varies in the different tahsils as 
follows -— 

In Gojar Khan ,.. as -«. ‘&}1 per cent. 
In Rawalpindi and Fatehjang .., 5 do. 
In all other talisils,.. — ... « GF do. 

The total amount of these cesses is collected with the 

instalment of land revenue payable after the kharif harvest, 


————— ——- 


SECTION C.—MILITARY AND FRONTIER. 


Btreneth of mili- The following is taken from information courteously 
tary force. sujiplied by the Assistant Adj utant-General, Riaiwalpindi, 


The cantonments situated within the bounds of the Kawal- 
pindi district are :-= 
Penmanent, 
Bawalpindi  ... _ en aie | Attiook, 


Cambellpur «| Clifden, Sunnybank, and Kuldanna’ 
Gharial and Topa in or near Murreo. 


__ Réwalpindi is the head-quarters of the General of the 
District and his Staff, 

fhe Brigade at Rawalpindi is commanded by a Colonel 
on the Staff, and the other stations by the Senior Officer 
present, 
On the Ist October 1894, the garrisons of the cantonments 
in the Rawalpindi district were as follows :— 


ple eer 
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RawWaLrtnpt, 


F. Enttery, R. H. A. Zod K. 0. 8. Borderers, 

10th Field Battery, Tt. A. Ist Gordon HichInnders. 

litth Eastern Division, K. A. ord Ho. Kifle Brigade. 

No. $ Mountain Battery, R. A. | 9th Bengal Lancers. 

n oO n- : js | 80th Panjab Infantrr. 
at 


fr 


4th Dragoon Guards. No, 2 Company B. 5. and Miners. 
JHELUM. 
10th ‘Bengal Lancers. | S3ed Pioneers, 
Sth Posjab Infantry, 
CaMPBeLtror. 
loth Field Boiterr, KR. A. | 24th So. Division, BR. A. 
ATTOCK. 


The garrison at Attock is formed of detachments from 5th 
5S. 0. Division, Rh. A., and of Bengal Infantry from Rawalpindi, 
and a detachment of British Infantry from Nowshera. 

Moreee. 

There are generally abont 60 or 70 convalescents, select- 
ed to remain during the winter months at Murree for 
duty. 

The remaining stations are vacant during the winter 
months. 

The following statement shows the religions of the 
members of the various corps of native troops serving in the 
Kawalpindi Command on Ist October 1804 :— 
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The Rawalpindi cantonment is the largest, and one of the 
most important in the Punjab. 

There is a fort here also, on which large gans; though not 
of the newest type, have recently been mounted, and in which a 


battery of Garrison Artillery is quartered, 


Military and 
Strength of mili 
tary forces. 
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Within the fort is an arsenal in which a considernble store 
of powder, arms and other munitions of war 1s kept. 


The accommodation for European troops, in the shape of 
barracks, &e., is far below the requirements in the winter 
months, During these months two of the British Regiments 
and all the Mountain Batteries of Artillery are located in 
wooden huts at West Ridge. 

The summer garrison of European troops ia only ono 
Battery, R. H. A., one Fiell Battery, two Garrison Batteries 
(one at Rawalpindi, one at Campbellpur), one Lritish Cavalry 
and one Britigh Infantry, and for this force only has secom- 
modation been provided. During the winter months, therefore, 
twoof the British Infantry Regiments and all the Mountain 
Ratteries of Artillery have to be provided with standing camps. 


Two of the Infantry Regiments are located in the Murree 

hills during the hot weather, and the three Mountain Batteries 

roceed, one to each of the following Gallis—Khaira Galh, 
Kaélabigh, Bara Galli. 

Detachments from the summer garrison are also sent from 
time to time to.the varions temporary camps located near Marree, 
specially to Gharidl, the detachments at which are generally 
relieved about the middle of July by other detachments of 
equal strength. 


Rawalpindi has nsually proved anextremely healthy station 
for its. garrison, and the movement of troops to the Murree 
hills has been found to have a most beneficial effect on the 
health of the men. | 

During the winter months, camps of exercise on a small 
scale are usually formed at Rawalpindi, tle garrisons of Jhelum 
and Campbellpur being called in for the purpose. 


‘kw Murree Convalescent Depdt during the hot weather is 
filled with invalids from the neighborring divisions, chiefly 
from the Peshawar district and Rawalpindi division, and a large 
number of women and children ora sent anoually to Clifden 
which, with Saonnybank and Kuldannah, now form one cauton- 
ment. 

In addition to the troops ennmerated above the head- 
quarters of the left half Battalion, lst Panjab Volunteers, are at 
Rawalpindi, where “ 1)" and “H" Companies, the former recruited 
from the various Civil Departments, the latter exclusively from 
Railway employés, are stationed. 


“CG” Cadet Company is composed of boys of the Lawrence 


Asylum, 
Up to November 1886, all the Volunteers in Rawalpind; 


and Murree belonged to the 1st Panjab Volunteer Rifles and con. 
sisted of “ D” Company, “ G” Company and “ H” Company, bu; 


, a -?  ) 4&. 
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on the Ist November 1886, “H’’ Company was abedaye = and the Chapter V.C. 


Volunteers belonging to it were transferred to the Punjab Wititary and 

Volunteer Rifles. | Battalion head-quarters of both Istand “prong — 

4rd Punjab Volunteer Rifles are at Lahore. Strength of mili- 
ed tary force, 


“TD Company, Ist Ponjab Volunteer Rifles, is compos 
of the civilian residents in cantonments and civil station of 
Rawalpindi and Murree. | 

The Company head-quarters are in Rawalpindi daring the 
winter and in Morree doring the summer. The strength at 
last jnspection was 52, 

«G" Company, Ist Punjab Volunteer Rifles, is composed of 
cadets belonging to Lawrence Asylum; strength at last inspec- 
tion 47. 

“K" Company, 3rd Panjab Volunteer Rifles (late “ H" 
Company, Panjab Volunteer Rifles) is composed of employés of 
the North-Western Railway. Present strength 60. The Com- 
pany has been newly formed and as yet no officers have been 
uppointed, 
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TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTONMENTS. 


Chapter VI- At the census of 189], all places possessing more than 
Towns, 6,000 inhabitants were classed as towns ; also all muntoipalities, 
Municipalities a!l head-quarters of district, and all military posts. 
end Cantonments. : oe | -- 
Gensel shatistirs Under this rule the following places were returned as 
ofiiena * towns in the Rawalpindi district :— 





Tahsil.. Towns. 











Rawalpindi ... .. | Raiwalpinds 


\ Hoeru 
Attock ww» «| Attovk a 

1) Campbellpor 
Sumeo me .. | Murree 





Pindigheb ... ... | Pindigheb ... 


Of these Rawalpindi, Hazro, Murree and Pindigheb are 
municipalities. 

Rawalpindi, Attock, Murree and Campbellpur are all 
military posta, | ‘ 

Rawalpindi, Attock, Pindigheb and Murree are tahsil head- 
quarters. Fatehjang, the head-quarters of the fifth tahsil, 
contains a population of 4,135. 

The distribution by ‘religion of the population of these 
towns and the number of houses in each are shown in Table 
No. XLII, while farther particulars will be found in the Census 
Report in Tables Nos. [Vand V. Theremainder of this chapter 
consists of a detailed description of each town, with a brief 
notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, 
its commerce, manufactares, Municipal Government, institutions, 
and public buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade 
und mannofactures, wherever figures are available. 

Réwalpindi town — Rawalpindi itself is the only town of any size in the dis- 

Description, trict. It lies in north latitude 33°37’ and east longitude 73°6, 
and contains a population of 35,925 in the city itself, the popu- 
lation of the cantonment is'37,870, giving a total of 73,795 souls. 
It lies on the north bank of a muddy stream called the 
Leh, which has here deep precipitous mud banks, and whieh 
is crossed by on iron bridge on the Murree road, and b 
four other bridges at different points in its course. The Le 
separates the city from the cautonment and civil station which 
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are both on the right bank, the city being on the left. The Chapter VI. 
Civil Lines and the Deputy Commissioner's Office and Treasury Town: 
are all at the extreme north-east corner of cantonments, and wrunicipalities 
nbout a mile above the city on the Leh banks are situated the and Cantonments. 
Workshops of the North-Western Railway which divert a good Riwalpindi town — 
deal of its water by means of pumping apparatns, Description. 


The city itself lies low, and is only visihle at any distance 
from the west. Much of the town is well built, and it is very 
modern contaming no. boildings of much architectural beauty, 
orofancient date. Water liecat a considerable depth below 
the sorface, and there are not many private gardens; close to 
the town thera is alarge and well Inid-out municipal garden 
maintained by the Municipal Committee. 






Arrangements have been made to bring in a good enpply 
of water from the Kharang at Rawal, a village on the Murree 
road 9 miles north of Kawalpindi, and both cantonment and 
city are now supplied with water from this source. 


The lands round the town are very fertile and cultivation 
extends from the city northwards up to the foot of the Murree 
hills, and westwards to the Margalla range. There are no city 
walls, the old fort has disappeared and there are no relics of 
antiquity to catch the eye. The town is essentially modern, 
and owes its growth and prosperity to the existence of the 
large cantonment beside it, and to the importance into which 
it rose during the last Kabul war. There aro many good 
substantial brick buildinga to be seen in every direction, and 
the town is a very clean ona for an Indian city, and has ao 
pleasant airof comfortable prosperity. Asa role the streets 
nre wide and regular; only in the north-western, the most 
ancient, corner are the bazars narrow and crooked. The town 
is probably the cleanest in Northern India. 


In the cantonment, which is higher, water is met with at a 
slightly lower depth, many trees have been planted, the roads 
are excellent, and the whole place thoroughly well kept, trim and 
clean ; the Civil Lines and the parts of the cantonment adjoin- 
ing them are the best wooded portions, and here many specimens 
of the pinur longifolia are to be seen which give an almost 
Enropean aspect to this large North Indian station. In the last 
edition of the Gazetteer the following words occur :— 


“The view, however, is very dreary; a vast undulating 
plain cut up and broken in every direction by deep ravines 
stretching away to the horizon, west, south and east, unbroken 
save by a solitary peak, the edstern scarp of the Khairi-Mirat 
hill, whose resemblance to the celebrated rock has gained 
for it among Europeans the name of ‘ Gib.” 


This is not a very correct description; rising ground 
shuts out the prospect in the west and south-west, and the view 
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Chapter VI. most commonly obtained is a pretty one out to the Margalla d 

ad hills, and towards the Gallis, with often a magnificent view of ‘ 

Ber Sebo lities the Pir Panjal covered with snow throughout the winter.  Al- 

and Cantonments. together the Rawalpindi cantonment must be considered, 1f ; 

tdwalpindi town ;— not pretty, of w pleasing appearance in itself, and the views 3 
Description, bbGinable from it as very fiue indeed. 


At the enstern extremity of the cantonment is situated the 
fort enclosing an arsenal within its walls. This fort is situated 
on an eminence, but not the highest eminence in the neigh- 

-Honrhood, Other forts have lately been built at. some distance 
from the cantonments. 

Close to the Civil Lines are situated the Commissioner's 
and Deputy Commissioner's Courts and the Treasury and the 
Jail, behind which lies the park containing a great number 
of trees, mostly young still, but of excellent promise, with 
several pretty wood-land bits of European appearance, lovely 
views over the station and out to the distant mountains, and 
traversed by many excellent roads and rides, This park is 
natarally much frequented by all the Europeans of the station 
and is yearly improving. It has several ponds, and as shooting 
is not permitted except on special occasions, there are often 
large number of hares, partridges, foxes and jackals hidden in 
its recesses. 

Tle Railway lines which are built near the Workshop eon- 
fain a picturesque little church, builton high ground round 
which trees have been planted and several well built houses, 
occupied by employés of the Railway, have been built. Trees 
have now grown up round the tiaigelews and the colony has # 
very picturesque appearance. The site is high ayd airy and 
commands a fine view. ‘There is also an excellent Railway 
Institute and theatre here. ‘This part of the station is now algo 
largely eceupied by huts built for soldiers, and a lurge camp 18 
established here every winter. This part of the station 15 
known as West Ridge. 

A fine new Railway station has also lately been built, 
und the ground in front of it has been prettily laid out, and is 

also yearly improving in appearance as the trees and shrubs 
lately planted grow up. 

The cantonment is the largest in Upper India. Between 
4,000 and 6,000 troops are quartered here. 


The head-qnarters of the Major-General Commanding — 
Rawalpindi, and the Rawalpindi 


- —— = xp + 


7 
| 
: 





Head-quarter of ; 
ofves at Riwal- the Rawalpindi District 1s at 


Aopen force also forms a separate Brigade commanded by a Colonel 
on the Staff. f 
The following also have their head-quarter offices at 
Rawalpindi :— 


1. Superintendieg and Executive Engineers, Military 
Worka, 
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2. Superintending and Executive Engineers, l'ro- 
vinecinl Division. 


3. Commissary-General, Western Circle. 
4. Assistant Commissary-General for Transport. 
5. Controller of Military Accounts, Western Circle. 


North-Western Railway Offices are :— 
District Trathic Superintendent. 
District Locomotive Superintendent. 
Executive Enginoer, District No. I. 
Executive Kngineer, Gradient ditto. 
Examiner of Accounts, Gradient Mari-Attock Division. 


The Telegraph lines and offices of the district are in charge 
of the Assistant Superintendent at Rawalpindi, and controlled 
hy the Telegraph Superintendent at Umballa. The Post Offices 
in the diatrict are controlled by the Superintendent of Post 
Offices at Rawalpindi. 


The present town of Rawalpindi is of modern origin, 
Geners] Canningham, however, has identified the existing in- 
dications of an ancient city on the site now ocenpied by the 
Hritish cantonments, as the ruins of the city of Gajipur or 
Gajnipur, once the seat of the Bhatti tribe in the centuries, 
Bing the Christian era.* ‘The ancient city would appear 


prece | se | 
to have been of considerable size, as ancient Greek, and other 


enina and broken bricks are still found over an extent of two 
eqnare miles. A small village still exists sbont three miles to the 
north of Rawalpindi, named Ghazni, and as it is on the banks of 
the same stream as the cantonment, it most probably preserved 
the old name ofthe city, Within historical timea the old neme 
ofthe place was Fatehpur Béori, but the town which bore this 
namo was completely destroyed during one of the Mughal 
invasions of the fourteenth century. In 095 a-p. it came into 
the possession of the Gakhars by gift from Mahmud Ghagnavi, 
but its exposed position on the customary line of march of 
successive armies invading Indin was against it, and it long lay 
deserted, till Jhanda Khan, s Gakhar chief, restored it, giving 
it the name of Pindi or Rawalpindi from the village of Rawal 
which was atone time a flourishing place a few miles to the 
north of the town on the present road to Murree, The town, 
however, rose to no importance notil after 1765, when it was 
occupied by Sirdér Milka Singh. This chief invited tradera 
from Bhera, Midni, Pind Didan Khan and Chakwal, trading 
towns of the Jhelum and Shahpur districts, to settle in Rawal- 
pindi, and under his auspices the town rapidly grew in import- 
ENCE. 


©" Archwological Report for 1962-63," pages 29 and 161, 
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In the beginning of the present coutary the city became for 
a time the refuge of Shih Shnjih, the exiled Amir of Kabul, 
and his brother, Shah Zaman, who built a house once used as 
Kotwali. The present native Infantry lines mark the site of a 
battle fought by the Gakhars under their famous chief, Sultan 
Muqarrab Khan; and it was at Rawalpindi that on 14th March 
1840 the Sikh army under Vhattar Singh and Sher Singh 
finally laid down their arms after the battle of Gujrat. On that 
occasion a Sikh soldier was overheard to suy, “To-day Mahsiraja 
Ranjit Singh has died.” On the introduction of British role it 
became a cantonment of considerable size, and shortly after- 
wards head-quarters of a divisiou, while its connection with the 
Imperial railway system by the extension of the Punjab Northern 
State Railway, now the North-Western Railway, has immensely 
developed both its size and its commercial importance. 


The cantonments were first ocenpied by troops in 1849, at 
the close of the Sikh rebellion, Her Majesty’s 53rd Regiment 
being the first quartered there. The final decision to nein! 
the station permanently with troops was arrived at by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, when on tour in the Punjab in 1851. Since 
then Rawalpindi has uniformly maintained a ngh reputation for 
salubrity, and, owing to this and to its proximity to the hills, 1b 1 


- a favorite station for quartering troops on their first arrival from 


Institations and 
public buildings, 


England. It was visited by cholera in 1879, when the disease 
was imported from Afghdnistin, and ont of 40 cases about half 
proved fatal. It has also since been once visited by this disease. 

The principal buildings of the town of Rawalpindi are the 
tahsil building. Police thina, Municipal Hall and City 
Hospital, which are situsted at the point .where the read from 
Cantonments, an extension of the sadr idzdr, enters the city. At 
the same point are situated the large and ample sarai, the Pres- 
byterian Mission Church, and the Mission School. The public 
garden which is situated near these buildings has already been 
noticed. ‘The Garrison Church was built in 1854 and restored 
in 1879. It isaJarge but most unpicturesque building, The 
east window isin memory of the late Bishop of Calcutta (Muil- 
man), who died at Riwalpindiin 1876. A handsome altar tomb 
of marble has been placed over his grave inthe cemetery. The 


Railway Station, Telegraph Office, and Post Office are all fine 
There are also the Station clab; three good . 
hotels under European management; several excellent European 
shops; and the Alliance Bank of Simla. The sadr bizar contains ~ 


massive buildings. 


numerous good Parsi and other shops. At the entrance to the 
hézir an archway has been erected in remembrance of Brigadier- 
General Massy which is a great obstacle to traffic; anda hand- 


some and spacious market, built by Sirdir Sujan Singh at an - 


expense of two Jakhs of rupees, and thrown open to the publicin 
1853, perpetuates the memory of the same officer ; thia has prove 

an almost complete failure. In the neighbourhood stand the 
Commissariat Steam Flour Mills, which being the only ones in the 
Province, supply most of the cantonments in the Punjab, The 
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remaining public balldings ape officesare the Courts of the Com- Chapter VI. 

missioner and Deputy Commissioner; the Police Office; the oo 

Treasury; the extensive Jail; the Brigade, Commissariat and aniotoatities 

Transport Offices ; and the office of the Paymaster, Punjab Circle. | Cantonments. 

The gas-works are situated immediately outside the boundary Institutions and 

of cantonments. public bufldiogs. 
The Municipality of Rawalpindi was firat constituted in Taxation, trade, 

1867. It is now a municipality of the Ist class. The Com- ** 

mittee consists of the Deputy Commissioner as President, the 

Executive Engineer, Civil Surgeon, District Superintendent of 

Police, Inspector of Schools, and Tahsildér of Riiwalpindi us 

ex-officio members, and eighteen other members nominated by 

the Depaty Commissioner. Table No, XLV shows the income of 

the municipality for the last few years. It is derived almost 

entirely from octroi. ‘This tax is levied by the Municipal autho- 

rities on articles brought within the city or the cantonments; a 

fixed proportion being paid to the Cantonment Committee. Com- 

mercially, Rawalpindi acts as the feoder of the cantonments, and 

for that purpose all kinds of articles are collected there. A 

considerable portion of the trade of the Province with Kashmir 

passes throug the city, a portion which, in 1835, amounted to 

27 per cont. of the imports and 14 per cent. of the exports, 

chiefly in charas and raw sill imports and iron and tea exports. 

Wheat and other grains are largely collected and exported to 

other parts of the Province. Some of the commercial bonges - 

have very extensive dealings; and there are several native 

banking houses of high standing. There are no manufactures 

or industries of importance, The chief articles manufactured 

are sisi, a coarse kind of cloth, dyed blae and red and used for 

women’s attire; cotton cloth ; shoes; coarse blankets, the superior 

sort selling for Bs. 6 each; combs and snuff, 

enomerations Population and 


The population os ascertained at the 
paris eg, 


sateen tl = of 1868, 1875, ™ 
Fem 1881 and 1891 is 
shown in the 
margin. 
lt is difficult 
to ascertain the 
precise limits 
within which the 
enumerations of 
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| | —_ margin, which rf 

Rawalpindi town... ..] pige¢ ! sae | 34180 6=6give the v= 
acre Ud rd | eed, | safio0 | sam fation of calbac be. 
1 throw some light 
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on the matter. ‘The figures for the population within manicipal 


imils according to the census of 1868 are taken from the 
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Chapter VI. published tables of the census of 1875; butii was noted at the time 

. that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful, Mr. Steedman 
alities Wote as follows in the district report on the census of 188] 
ts. regarding the inereuse of population :— 


a 


T 
Population and “The population of Réwalpind: hag increased from 19,228 
Vial etatntice. to 25,442, Sth o2 per cent. The increase in the cantonment 
population is from 9,358 to 26,190, exclusive of the civil lines, 
and including the civil lines to 26,785. he number of the 
inhabitants has very nearly trebled. The increage is greatest 
in males. It isa wellknown fact that the growtk of the can- * 
tonment population has been by leaps and bounds of late, but 
in the popolation entered in the returns there must be a large 
temporary element. At the time of the census there were 
great numbers of Commissariat employés stationed in Raéwal-_ 
pindi, to mention one source, The opening of the line of 
railway and the presence of a large body of Railway officials 
and employés is another source.” ; 


The constitution of the population by religion and the - 
number of oceupied houses are shown in ‘able No, XUIII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. The annual birth and death rates per mille 
of population since 1868 are piven below the basis of 
calculation being in every case the figures of the most recent 
census. The actual number of births and deaths registered 

















































during the last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV, At 
Birth Rates: | Death Rates. 
Year. | | 
Persons. Females Malet. ||Persongs.| Males, | Females, 
ee es | —_—— = = 2" —_—_— 
1504 o+e oe ba | bee I HF i] | 4 
1860) hk te ra | Ob rr) ery 
1870 7 | 14 a2 | 646 | 648 | 
187 36 | al al 44 60° | 4 
1872 | ti I” | 27 id) a4 An 
1873 2 | 18 | 14 4 40) 4it 
1874 / -es | 45 | ee 37 ht 
1875 } 41 | a 20 || 39 a7 | 48 
1876 | a7 | a0 | 17 | dh a4 Ga 
1877 a | 18 | a a7 42 
1878 a8 | 2] 18 | Hat oo ren | 
187 0) 16 Cn ee 14 142 
1S50 | a ee oad ee | ol BS oa 
1881 43 | 23 | “| 61 | ug 49 " 
Average 36 ta oe | 57 | iG nil 
Town of Hasro, Hazro isa pretty little town of 7,580 inhabitants, situated 
in the middle of the fertile Chhachh valley lying between the - : 
Indus and the dry ravines and desolate sand-hills of the Camp- r 


bellpur plain. Iis white mosques und spires relieved by 
occasional palm trees rising from the midst of waving fields, are 
visible from a great distance, ‘I'he scene of the great battle in 
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which, in 4.0,1008, Sultdiin Mahmad Ghaznavi defeated the united iter VI- 
forces of the R&jds of Hindustin and the infidels of the wand 






Panjab with a slaught«r of 20,000 men, it was afterwards fixed yoy 5 
npon by some of the Puthin followers of that chieftain to be the anid Cateaesente. 
site of their colony. Frequently looted in the unsettled times Town of Hazro, 
prior to British male I y Pathdin marauders from the neighbouring 

tills and from beyoud the Indus, it never attained any position 

beyond that of a large village, but has now great! inc 

in size and prosperity. Grains of all kinda are collected from 

the rich country round about, and traders bring their wares 

from Yusafaai and the neighbouring independent territory. An 

excellent qaality of snuff is manufactured in large quantities, 

All these goods are exported in exchange for European piece- 

gooda, indigo, &c. The town is nearly surrounded by a wall, 

and the bdzirs are neat and clean, OF public buildings, there 

are a police atation, good school-house dispensary, and a Munici- 

pal Committee house, which is occasioually used asa court. 

‘The Municipal Committee consists of two ez-oficio members and 

2 elected members, Its income for the last few years is shown in 
Table No. XLV, and is entirely derived from the octroi tax. It 
is to be regretted thatthe North-Western State Railway does 
not pass close to the town, for though only a few miles distant, 
the road to the nearest station is an expensive one to maintain, 
owing to the swampy nature of the country which it has to 
traverse. The population is half Pathin, half Hindu. The 

— : : = population asas- 




















Limite of enumer- |Year of ipersons,| Males. |Females. gertained at the 
| 63) 640) 3,008 the 1868, -1875, 
Whole town .,.. ; oo sgt i acne 1881 and 1891 is 

| 1868 | 7,280 as shown in the 

; Pr ry | 1676 7 eo nea ] ro It rT 4 
Municipal limits + margin. 1g 
; ia01 |) 880 jisg  ‘iffienlt toascer- 

3 tain the precise 











i ———— limita within 

which the enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were taken, The 
—————=______ SS details in the margin give 
Population. ~ oi sect of suburbs, 
——_——— ———_ The figures for the popu- 
1868. | 1681. | 1801. lotion within municipal 
ny AEN aa ay ee limita according to the 
Haare town -~ |Pgaol | | Ooey | Jorg census of 1868 are taken 
| pees from the published tables 

= of the census of 1875; 
bot it was noted atthe time that their accuracy was in Many 
cases doubtful. | 


The importance of Attock is or was due to the com:  attock town. 
manding position of the fort, built on a road overlooking the 
bridge-of-bvats over tha Indus, and therefore forming one of the 
chief defences of our line of communication with the Fronticr. 

Tho bazar, formerly located within the fort, isnow situated on 


Town or suborb. 
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the rocks below, the population numbers 3,073. Above 


Attock, the Indus is apwards of a mile in breadth, and from the 
rocks on which the station is built theeye wanders over a vast 


and Cantonments. expanse of sand and water resembling an inland sea, A short 


_Attock town. 


distance above the fort it is joined by the Kabul river from the 
west, and theircombined waters then force their way flowing 
with great speed, and broken at one point into a tremendous 
whirlpool by the rocks of Jolilin and Kamalia, throngh the 
narrow rocky channel. Three miles below the fort is the 
magnificent iron bridge which conveys the North-Western 
Railway and, by a sub-way, the Grand Trunk road over 
the river, and has thereby practically taken away the strate- 
Bical valuo of the fort. Tho bridge is separately described 
ow, « 


dG Attock the Indus was passed by Alexander by a bridge- 
of-boate built by Hephwstion and Taxiles, his ally. The fort 
was boilt by Akbar in 158] a.p. on his return from an expedi- 
tion against his brother Mirza Hakim, Governor of Kabul, who 
had invaded the Panjab. He gaveit the name of Attak Bané- 
ras in contradistinction to that of Katak Bandras, the chief 
fort at the other extremity of his empire. General Cunning- 
ham believes the name to be of greater antiquity, and iden- 
tifies ita root with that of Taxila, and both withthe name of the 
Taka tribe, who m ancient time seem to have held the country 
between the Margalla Pass and the Indus. At the samo time 
Akbar established the ferry, and imported a colony of boatmen 
from Hindustan, the descendants of whom still live at Malléhi- 
tolé, and enjoy the revenue of a village in Chhachh, which was 
granted by Akbar for their support, In 1812 Ranjit Singh 
surreptitiously seized the fort from the Wazir of Kabul, and 
itremained in possession of the Sikks until the close of the first 
Sikh war. In 1848 it was gallantly defended by Lieutenant 
Herbert, but ultimately captured by the Sikh rebels. Since the 
close of that rebellion it has been occupied by the British troops. 
The present garrison consists of detachments from a battery at 
Campbellpur and from the British Infantry Regiment at Now- 
shera. The bridge was opened for traffic in June 1883, and 
is guarded by a detachment from one of the Native Infantry 
Regiments at Riwalpindi. Till the railway bridge was com- 
pleted, a bridyge-of-boats in the cold season and rains and a 
ferry in the summer used to be maintained over the Indus at 
Attook. The crossing is dangerous on account of a whirlpool 
formed by the junction of the Kabul river with the Indus, which 
takes place just above, or almost opposite, Attock. Below the 
Junction are two rocks, known by the names of Kamélia and 
Julalin, which, jutting into the river, render the passage still 
more dangerous. Boats are not u nfrequently dashed against 
them. The names are derived from Kamiél-ud-din and Jalal- 
ud-din, sonsof the founder of the Itoshndéi sect, who were 
flung from these rocks for adherence to their father’s heresy 
davinee the reign of Akbar. 
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merchants in the town sro the Pardchés, an Chapter VI 
Adina ein in ase who netrate into Central Asin, aia 
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anti vaugl ee Ave ihe fort, and a handsome tom ) known na the 
Idinga are the Church, the Court of 
Kenji ! Sa Gs public buildings aeibe eel ig ai 


nschool-honse and dis- 

ry and the recent- 
a constructed  ‘T'ahsil 
building. The Munici- 
pal Committee consist of 
threo er-officto and 6 
clected members. Its 
income for the last few 
years iashown in Table 
No. XLV, and is chiefly 
derived from  octroi., 
The population as ascer- 
fained at the ceoumer- 
ntions of 1868, 1881 and 
1591 isshown in the mar- 
gin. Tho detaila in the 
Attock town ...| 3,077! 2229) 2659 margin give the popn- 
Malléhitola ..| 1,367 | L7él io  Intion of the suburbs. 
Cantosments ... a | 1” | -- The «constitution of the 
ee EE EES popnintion by religion 
and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. TV of the 
Censns Report of 1891. 
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The Attock bridge consists of five spans of steel girders Attock bridge. 
(Wipple Murphy type) ; two of these spans over the main channel 
of the river are 3084 fect span, and the remaining three, through 
which water only passes during the flood season, are 2574 feat 
span. The girders are 25 feet in depth, and the bottom of the 
lower beam 18 111 feet above low water level ; thus the tep of the 
girders is 136 feet above water level. Tho rails are Inid on the 
top of the girders; below isa aub-way, metalled with asphalt, 
adapted for ordinary road traffic ; it is 16 feet wide and 184 fret 
high, and will pass every description of vehicle or beast, The 
girders are supported on wrorght tron trestle piers consisting of 
four standards and four radiating struts grouped together, and 
meeting at the topin a wronght iron entablature; the standards 
and struts are braced together horizontally at every 25 feet in 
height, and there is also a diagonal vertical bracing between each 
of the horizontal bracings. The standards and struts are founded 
on the solid compact rock forming the bed of the river which has 
been cut away to depths varying from 6 to 12 feet for their re- 
ception, No. 3 pier in mid-stream is founded upon a sub-aquean 
rock Deere, with Sor 6 feet of water even in the cold season. 

In the cases of the other piers the rock was dry when the 
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Chapter VI. foundations wereconstructed. Asa protection against wreckage 
—— logs, and floating timber during floods, piers Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 
owas... guarded with masonry cut-waters on their up-stream falls ; these 
and Cantonments. cut-waters are 100 feet in height, and would protect the piers 
Attock bridge, 8gninst accident from any flood that has yet been recorded. 
The abutments are of solid limestone block in coarse masonry, 
very massively constructed ; local blue limestone has been used, 
but Taraki sandstone has been freely introduced in the arches, 
coigns, and cornices. Preparations for the construction of the 
bridge were commenced in 1980; and actual commencement was 
madein December 1881; by September 1852 the piers were 
completed ; meantime, in July 1862, the erection of the first two 
spans (2574 feet) of girders was commenced and they were 
compeleted in August 1882; the fifth span of girders (also 
2574 fect) was commenced in November 1882 and completed in 
January 1883; the erection of the timber staging for the two large 
spans (8rd and 4th) was commenced in October 1882 and com- 
Deten in March 1883; 0n the latter date the erection of the 
- Jarge girders commenced; they were self-supporting by the end 
of March 1883, but not entirely completed before the end of 
April. The bridge was tested and reported ready for traffic on 
12th and 13th May, and formally opened on the birth-day of 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 


Campbell pur can- Campbellpur is garrisoned by an Elephant Battery 
tonment. (formerly stationed at Attock) and by a Field Battery, a detach- 
ment from which ia posted at Attock fort. The imbhabitants 
number 2,556. The river Haro, which skirta the cantonment, 
affords fair fishing ; and urial, ravine deer, and sandgrouse, and 
chakor are to be fonnd on the neighbouring hills. There are no 
public buildings and no staging bungalow, and the Railway 
atation is upwards of 3 milesdistant. The adjacent village 
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1886 eof 1,835 





et ~|CO | aaey | 'osa-| agg. Merationa of 1868, 1881 
1691. = ws | 556] 2752] soa and 1891, is shown in 

bai!\). SSN ce the margin. 
Murree = Sani The sanitariom of Murree lies in north latitade 33° 
ape ‘+ Demip- 54' 30° and east longitude 73° 26’ 30", ct an elevation of 7,517 
cn : feet above sea-level, and contains a standing population of 1,765 


inhabitants, which is, however, enormously increased during the 
season by the influx of visitors and their attendant servants, and 
shop-keepers. Itis the most accessible hill station in the Punjab, 
being distant from Rawalpindi only a five hours’ journey by tonga 
dik. Magnificent views are obtained in the spring and antumn of 
the snow crowned mountains of Kashmir; and gongoon sunset 
and cloud effects seen daily during the rains. Parts of the station, 
especially the Kashmir end, are also well wooded and pretty. 
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The climate is good except in Jane, July, August whon it is Chapter VI. 
decidedly relaxing, and the station. is apt to be overcrowded. Sawus 
The extremities of the summit are known as Pindi point Be ers anche 
and Kashmir point. Of these theatter isthe higher; but tho yoo. Sani. 
greatest height (7,517 feet) is attained by an eminence between jariam: Description. 
them, They are connected hy a road, about three miles long, 
which traverses the eutire station; aud the houses of the residents 
nestle against the hillamong the trees on both sides of the 
summit, Below the main road, nearly at its middle point, stands 
the Club, immediately beneath which the cart road from Réwal- 
pindi terminates. From this point starts the road for Cliffden 
barracks. one mile distant where are stationed the married 
women and families of-troops quartered at Murree and its 
neighbourhood. Close to the Club, on the same side of the road, 
but on an eminence above it, isthe Anglican Church, and on a 
corresponding eminence on the other side are the barracks and 
offices of the depit. The Presbyterian Church is close to the Clab 
below the Mail. Between this point and the Post Office, situated 
ubout a quarter ofa mile further on towards Kashmir point, are 
the shops for the sale of European goods; and beneath, on the 
steep hill side, is the native bazdr, The latter, owing to the con- 
stant supervision of the Assistant Commissioner and his staff, is 
generally clean and neat and welldrained. From the Post Office 
the old road to Kashmir branches off, passing within the station, 
> the Telegraph Office, Court of the Commissionor and the old 
Secretariat and skirting the Gharidl camp, four miles from 
Marree. Opposite the Post Office is the Assistant Commissioner's 
Court and Treasary, whence diverges the road to the Gallies and 
Abbottabad, which passes through camp Kuldannah two miles 
below Murree. <All these thoroughfares, formerly almost im- 
passable in wet weather, have been greatly improved of late 
years, but still Jeave a good deal to be desired. The water 
supply was formerly obtained from springs over which covered 
tanks had been built, in which the water was allowed to ac- 
cumulate. The supply was consequently limited, and in the 
hottest part of the season there was sometimesadeurth. There 
was also an ever present danger of contamination of their sources 
from the careless way in which even European residents fre- 
uently neglect to control the conservancy of their households, 
Water is now brought in from a pure source in the hills some 
“a 10 miles from Murree,is stored in reservoirs and sopplied 
| through pipes. The population in the season is chiefly drawn 
from Rawalpindi, but considerable detachments of visitors come 
from Lahore, Sialkot, Poshiwar and Moultan, and there are few 
stations in the plains entirely unrepresented. Further details 
will be found in the guide books written by Dr, Ince and Mr. 
Peacock, Assistant Commissioner, respectively. The former 
contains a greater quantity of general information, while the 
latter is of more recent date. 
The Murree ridge upon which the station is sitaated, forms 
a lateral spur of the Himalayas, running down at right angles to 
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the plains with a general-direction from north-east to south- 
west, and flanked on either side by parallel lines of hill. On 
approaching Murree from the plains, the first point ab which the 

in is at Tret, 254 miles 


_rauge assumes the proportions of a mountal 


int it rises rapidly, and at Pindi 
f the station reaches a height 

e stretches due north- 
east for about 3} miles still rising, anti at Kashmir point, the 
north-eastern extremity, it reaches the height of 7,507 feet. The 
height is not, however, uniform, but rises and falls in a series 
of points, the strata which form the topmost ridge, a few feet 
only in width, being traceable throughout. be Sones Kashmir 
point the Marree range sinks abruptly and branches off into the 
hills of Topa to the east, and Kuldunnah to the west. These 
hilla shut in the northern ends of the valleys into which the 
Murreo ridge sinks on either side, Both are richly wooded, 
and are, or used to be favorite resorts for picnic parties from 
the station. Kuldanoah, however, has recently been occupied 
asa site for barracks. The Murree ridge itself on its north-west 
side haa « comparatively gentle slope, and 1s clothed with a 
dense forest of pines and chestnuts. The valley below is deep 
and irregular, and the range on the other side bare 
and steep, higher than the Murree ridge. On the other side 
the ridge sinks more abruptly into the valley shut in above by 
‘Topas, and is comparatively bare of trees. ‘The valley below is 
wide and open, richly cultivated and studded with villages, 
while the hill side beyond it siopes less rapidly and is thickly 
clothed with forest. The scenery upon the wooded side of the 
Murree ridge is not sorpesst in any of the Panjab hill stations, 
and when the Kashmir hills are clothed with snow, they forma 
magnificent back ground .to the view. During the summer 
months, however, snow lies upon them only in patches. 

The houses of the European visitors are scattered slong 
both sides of the Murree ridge from Pindi point to Kashmir 
point, but are most frequent upon the wooded or north-west slopes 
of the hill. ‘They are connected by broad and easy roads, of 
which the principal is the Mall extending nearly from end to 
end of thestation. In rainy weather, however, these roads, like 
the cart road from Rawalpindi, become muddy and slippery to a 
degree that renders locomotion extremely difficult. Phe clayey 
soil retains the moisture, and the roads, once thoronghly cut up, 
a aa several days of dry weather before they resume their 
ordinary appearance. The climate of Murree is said to be well 
adapted to the British constitution, but for some months probably 
owing to the clay formation it is decidedly relaxing. The 
coldest months are December, January and February. The 
hottest month is usually July. Rain falls generally im April 
and May, but the heaviest rain is in July and August. Hail 
storms are common in April and November, and heavy thander- 
storms during therains. Earth uakes occur almost every year, 
sometimes more than once, but they have never been known to 


result in any damage. 


from Nawalpindi. From this po 
point the south-west extremity of th 
of 7,266 feet. From this point the rid 
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The site of the seroahlere selected in 1850, and " 1851 Chapter VI. 
troops were first quartered|there. The permanent barracks were eT 
erected in 1258. During the Mutiny, the Dhtinds, a tribe Pn I : 
inhabiting the neighbouring hills, incited by the Hindustanis of and Cantonm 
the station, made an attack upon Murree, but timely notice of History. 
their intentions having been given, their ill-armed levies were 
easily dispersed. In 1858, and again in 1867, there were 
epidemics of cholera; and the mortality was very great, another 
outbreak occurred in 1888. Of late years also there have been 
occasional visitations of ‘the disease, generally importations 
from the plains. Up till 1876 Murree was the summer head- 
ata of the Local Government, which has now forsaken it 
for Simla. An Assistant Commissioner is stationed in indepen- 
dent charge of Murree during the season. 





The Anglican Church is large, spacious, and finely situated. Institutions and 

There are a a Roman Catholic and a Pe eubatectert Church, Pablo buildings. 
Two miles below the station is the Lawrence Asylam for militar 
orphans, which has already been described in Chapter IV. 
Two bridle roads lead to it, one starting from Pindi pomt, and 
the other from the Club. The best public building is the Post 
Office; the Courts of the Commissioner and Assistant Commis- 
sioner and the Telegraph Office are all most unpretentions 
edifices. In the bézdr are the Tahsilddr's Court and the Police 
* station. Besides these there are the Club, the Assembly Rooms, 
* a branch of the Alliance Bank of Simla, and the dispensary. 
There are several excellent European and Parsi shops and three 
hotels, the shop-keepers and hotel managers of Rawalpindi 
migrating to Murree during the summer months. Rowbury’s 
hotel is the ancient Government house. The Murree Brewery, 
which has already been alluded to, is at Goragalli, six miles 
below Murree by the cart road, where the houses of the Manager 
and his Assistants make up a considerable colony. 





The municipality of Murree was first constitated in 1867, , Taxation, trade, 

It is now a municipality of the first class. The Committee *™ 
consists of the Deputy Commissioner as President, Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of Marree as Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, the Officer Commanding the Depat, Civil Surgeon, Medical 
Officer of the Depét and Executive Engineer as ex-officio mem- 
bers, and six other members, of whom two are nominated by the 
age Commissioner, and four elected by the residents. ble 
No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last few 

ars. Itis derived chiefly from the sale of timber grown with- 
in municipal limits. No octroiis levied. Thechief taxes are 
the conservancy cess and the house tax, at three per cent, 
on the annual rental. A considerable amount is also 
realized by the sale of permits for the cutting of grass and fire- 
wood within the municipal boundaries. During the summer 
months there is a considerable trade with Réwalpindi and the 
plains generally in food stuff ; and fruit is largely imported from 
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Kashmir. It was under consideration to construct a railway 


from Réwalpindi to Murree, which it was hoped would attract 
even a greater portion of the Kashmir trade than is at present 





Municipalities 

and Cantonments. carried by this route, but the project has for the present fallen 

“Taxation, trade, to the ground, the requisite capital not having been subscribed. 
The Murree Brewery, situated just outside the municipal 
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" Bindigheb town. 


boundaries, is the cause of considerable traffic, importing hops 
and barley, and export- 
ing beer. The popula- 
tion as ascertained at 
the enumerations of 1868, 
1881 and 1891, is shown 


Population and vital statis tics. 





Yoar of consud, etal Males. ‘Females. 











= |__ in the margin. e 
en a ‘ai er details in the margin 
pt Lee | 1024 san the population of 
1801 L768 | 1,206| 564 suburbs. Both enumera- 

tions were made in the 


depth of winter, und re- 
present only the com- 
paratively small per- 





Town or suburb. 
i808, | 1891. | 1891. manent population. It 
____ is entimated that the 
sein tne ZS: an eis ara population in the season 
Civil lines mos | 1,821 | 1,450 agi nearly 8,000 
souls, 











Pindigheb, the 
name, isa town with 8,462 I 
andon the banks of a stream 
sent ofthe Johdra Malliks of Pindigheb, 
that tribe in the 15th century. 

It ia the only place of any size in the tahsil, and situated 
as it is in a very wild tract, it presents a very pleasing 
appearance to the eye by contrast with its surroundings. 
There are a good many trees studded about, and as the 
water is near the surface, there are many vegetable gardens 
and plantain trees, which make it look like an oasis im the 
white sand ofthe stream bed which lies on one vide of it. 
The houses are however poor and sinall, and there are no 
buildings of any importance. It contains « Tahsil, a Police 
station, and a dispensary; there is no dik bungalow, but 
there is m district bungalow at Dandi, about a mile distant 
on the opposite side of the stream. : 


head-quartera of the tahsil of that 
nhabitants, situated in the valley 
named the Sil. It is the ancestral 
and was founded 


It has a municipal 
4 ex-officio :— 
t. Malik Aullia Khan, of Pindigheb.| o% Sarfardz, of Pindigheb. 
6. Gidn Chand, ditto. 


® Nawab Khao, ditto. 
*. Ganga Ram, ditto. 7. Karm Chand, ditto. 
4. Ganesh Das, ditto. & Ram Rattan, ditto. 


ity consisting of 48 members, excluding” 
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[tsincome is almost entirely derived from octroi, and is py VL 
shown in Table No. XLV. , Chapter 


There is a considerable trade in ase"? produce, grain, Municipalities 
cotton, oil and wood; and country cloth and soap are manu-and Cantonmente- 
factored and exported across the Indus. It lies on the  Pindigheb town. 


road between Rawalpindi and Kalabigh, 

The Pindigheb tnhsil is well known as a great horse-breed- 
ing tract, and the Malliks of Pindigheb have always large stables. 
Horse-breeders, however, here a3 elsewhere, frequently sell their 


*  foung stock as yearlings across the Indus and to other places 


owing, among other causes, to the scarcity of water in many 
parts of the tract. 


The population, as 
: : P ascertained at the censns 
Year of coneus. ie Males. Fomalos, of 1868, 1881 and 1891 is 
‘ch shown in the margin. 


a ee ee 


= -_—_—_ 














anos Pee 340 s148 re as is posits. sr 
Te erred ty Pindigheb) may shortl 
sol | 8 AOR] $183) 4270 AO onpht within the 
+ j —— range of Railway com- 
munication, but whether the effect of sucha change would be 
to increase or decrease its importance, itis difficult to foretell. 
The latter is quite as likely a contingency as the former. 
The general prosperity of the tahsil, however, has been much 
increased already by the line running from Réwalpindi 
to Khushdlgarh, and if the new line be constructed either 
from Jand across the western side of the tahsil, or from 
Gaggan through Pindigheb down the left bank of the 
Indus, both of which alternatives are under consideration, we 
may expect to see a great increaso in irrigation along the 
banks of the Sil, and a considerable increase in the area of 
cultivation. 


Makhad is a small town of 4,195 inhabitants, situated Makhad town. 
on the left bank of the Indus, in the extreme south-west corner 
of the district. It is not now of much importance, but was 
formerly the terminus of the Indus Valley Flotilla, and as such 
of some consequence, Itis, however, acurions and picturesque 
river-side town, built on a steep slope and extremely sag f There 
ig still a considerable amount of trade done from it on the Indus 
by the trading community of Parfchés. It had a Municipal 
Committee, a sardiand a Police station, but no buildings of any 
importance. 

There is now no Municipal Committee at Makhad ; it existed 
fora short time, but having really no raison d'efre, and its 
existence only intensifying the disputes which ra; continnonsl 
between the Khan, the Pirand the Parachis, it has been abolished, 
and Makhad has, therefore, lost its claim to be incloded as a 
town. 
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Gojar Khan own. 
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The population, as 
ascertained in the enu- 
merations of 1868, 1881 
and 1891, is as shown in 
4252 | 3,185 | 2067 the margin. 


4,195 | 2062) 2,133 Fafehjang is a large 
vs | em ans a 
oe It was first made 
into the head-quarters of the newly created tahsil of 
the same name at the first regular settlement, and it lies 
on the high road from Rawalpindi to Khushdlgarh and Kohat 
and Riwalpindi to Kalabigh, and it is now connected with 
head-quarters by rail, Fatehjang being one of the atations on the 
Ehoshilgarh (Kohat) breaah of the North-Western Railway. 
Petroleum is found near the Kala Chitta range at Sadkal, 
about 3 miles north of Fatehjang, whence it is sent into Rawal- 
pindi for use in the gas-works there. It has little trade, a wide 
and clean bdzdr,a tahail building, a Police station and a dis- 
nsary, and there is a district bungalow here. A large brick 
uilding, the house of Misar Ramji Mal, is a very conspicuous 
object from the acts 
and from the surround- 
ing country. There is 
no municipality here. 





Year of census. |Persons.| Males. |Females. 








EE == 

















Year of censna. Persons | Males. |Famples. 























2 ery The population, #s given 

1868 | : p 

1881 1576 ares | eh 8 he census of 1868, 

1501 6007 | 3,755 9342 1881 and 1891, is given 
7 —— «3S s inn. th margin. 


The constitution of the population of all the towns describ- 
ed in this chapter by religion, and the nomber of occupied 
houses in each, are shown in Table No. XLII. Details of these 
will be found in Table No. V of the Census Report of 1591. 
Gujar Khan, the head-quarters of the tahsil of that name, 
though not a town at present, is rapidly increasing in size and 
importance, owing to the large wheat trade which has recently 
been develope. at this place, situated as it is near the centre 
ofa great wheat crowing tahsil on the Grand Trunk road and on 
the North-Western Railway. Itis now a great wheat mart from 
which as much as 10,000 maunds of grain per diem are some- 
times exported. The wheat from Gojar Khan itself, and from 
Kallar and Chakwal, being brought im in large quantities. 
Gajar Khan wheat has now a high reputation in the trade, 
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Bevense from land, fa. ak 


Groaarevenmc, Me, =. 0 us | 9,55,490 | 10,81,007 | 13,38,088 
Momberof king 1 0 os e200 | 900.871 4904008 
». wbheep and goats .. ies | a7] alaees 

a ee fees er | a| ress) sasce] sate! aaa 
Miles of motalied rods su | | as] ae 
ot Ee Ot uss] ass] 117 


fa railways ... aan mia 


Police staff a nis 





Civil sults, number BEE an 


ae value in Fup ae nL 





Manicipalities, number on oor) 


ss income in rupees. 








e13s4| oners | 140,189 
| a 


6.250 | aa anil Lc 


Meru, -Tiss Spares ara taken trom Tables es, L,. Lil, VILL, XI, X¥, 2X1, L, LIX and LXIof the Punjab 
Admin istration Bepert and Rerenus Report. 
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Table No. III A,—showing | 








October «s Pet] eis wis a 
November aan me ae ae 
December ea ne Sik 


1 
Mowrie’ on FOUR ESSIYE 

RAINVILLE AVERAGES OF 

Fart TEARS GUFPLOGD 

ee 

ilowTH, 
i ES aes | O 
Cs a a a 1s 

FOurumry se 0 eset tt a 
Marcu tsetse ao 
April a ne es Bo 
May na va m es i 
June bes) jlbb a “4 a 
daly oi ee ee ee 71 
Acigrueh a ee ee ee tb 
Eeptcuber re Aer " 
5 
14 
2 
a 
pr | 








Ist October to laiJanuary «2 oe = os 
Ist January to lat April va Gan 
Tat April to 1st Oetober Pr o or Pr 
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Table No. III B,—showing RAINFALL at TAHS 
+ aks Sk ee Tt 4 


oS = | 3 
| AQTERAGE FALL OF [3C00e, TEITeS ovp 
| Se WDeEDTa OF AW IxCH Freox 1ess80 to LeD8-93, 
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lat October tet Jung | lat Apeil 


in - 
lat Jannery, | Ist Ayeril. 
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Table No. IV,—showing TEMPERATURE. 

as) StS ies sl! s 6 | 7 

TEMPERATURE IN SHADE IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT. 
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Mut. Jeny. 
Yen - 

Tene 

3 3 3 
pi 85 | = 
1868-69. | 1188 | | SS] BES 
1960-70 ge LI 56 | Sod 
1870-71 us se | TO | 6S | BaD 
WTS se ee | || OS | OBES 
1872-73 i i 1163 558 | 65°20 
WS7h as ls FOTO b8O| sldO| 1200 870 536 
IS7475 us ae | 1905 | OTR | 68815 | (1101 | 26-3 | 6210 
1875-75 ue | BO | «GeO | S905) 151 eo | 6216. 
W677 kk ae | LOT B10 | 550 | 1140 '~=ba7 isto 
1877-78 ww as | 1080 | «| G92 | «1100 «BLS | 36d 
1878-79. | OS | ey] BOI | 1105 | soe | 239 
1979-50, ka TODO | ssa] 622 1050 49°3 |269 
199081 .. 1 1000! se1| ss | 1080 31°9 | 516 
1961-82 62. Ow | Leo | sao} suo | m0 6a0 190-9 
1862-33 0. we | GO| 6p | Go | (1140 635 | 31-5 
1883-40 ww | 1075 | «ogee | 6 so1 | 1Is0 8 | 305 
1884-85, 3) 1092] ssp) 580 | 1103, soe | 20-0 
1835-6600 ww PD "op | 580 16 | 63'S |a1-7 

622/310 


1886-57 ws Sw | 070] «poo Boe 
1987-680. Sl | 11S | oe | CBee 
1886-69 8. | eo} «sas | os 
1689-90. Sw | 086 | oppo | B61 
1800-91, ue | 1085] «go |  BoG 
ISLS ee 1065) «e9] oa | 1ss| so6| 707 | 750] 5a | 204 
1802-93 we ce | S|) ogee] oops | 1os| sev| rz | 701) soo feoo 


111° B51 682 | 7o0 
1104 Bo) 622 | fo0 | 
LOS B63 | G2 | Tro} 


LoeO B44) O82 | OO, 614/829 





Sora.—These figures are taken from Table No, II of the Punjab Administration Report. 
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Table No. V Briley the DISTRIBUTION of estar <P 








— a —— =< 
Fotal equare Guiles (1505) ee 


Cultivated, square miles (1493) ee 


Colturable, square miles (1603) a 





Square miles under crops] (average 12e% to 1504) ... 
Total population, 160L we 0 
Urban population, 1991 .. -_ i 
“Borel poputation, 101 si. ow 
Total population, per square mile... 


Over 1o00mcals ne nee 
BOO to 1000 sees 
$0000 5,000 ewes we 
2,000 ber 30NKI a 
LOn0se S000 es 
WOO WO 1000 sees nee nee 


Under oo err Ts =a ont me 








Total 

Towns ase a | 
Occupied bouses, 10) =| ) 5 

Villages ==: _ | 130,554 ) = ey ws 007) aaa 

Towns te ee 
Resident families, 150! -} | 

‘Vilage =. 7 : 160s, 5,004) 2a,08 

Nore —Thase figures are tsken from Rerense ae ables Nos. I and II of be Consus, 1801. 
ac pbellpore 3,634, 


* These inelode:—Hasro 7,2", Atiock 3,073, aod 


Teoh No. VI,—showing MIGRATION 
F rh 4 | 9 i | Wl | i 


Dorarntriow or mMmtoeasTe or Tamerce, 
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Brara Poaces. 3 | 
E 
a | 8 | 
Jallnndar ant oon re | a 5 a 
Hoshiar pur om ger {EEE Ate i 
Amribeat re | et] ray 1,207 t , 
Gardispur  .. ..| 14%) 14 71 
Bidtkok se | 1 ras 
Lahore ane en ian 1G 17: + ; 
G i rat bed wee as 2,07 ! 1 Ease ‘ 
Gnjrinwile = vn ue | BATS hy ; 
SMA erin, A ae a] 
Haghra os es luet , ah 
Peshawar Pr tes wee ! 4 = d 
North-Wostarn Provinces a0 
Kashmir ser tes ake iA Ee 
hier ag ih afi cy | 
F = dae a cg | 
Amernca ri ra dee aan te 
Australia ta den = cau 7 
Seca an a nia Lt is 1 : 
en OF a ta cee gga ihe i geen XI of Census Roport of 1991. | 


Table No. VII.—showing B RELIGION and SEX. 





Rawalpindi. 


ore —The fs T 
95 hoe sror nig roligions ts clans #4 11 are akon from abo District Table No. VIl, and toe 





Ba wal plod. 












Table No. IX,—showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES, 





14,610) 
| 13600 
a1) 12008 


Table No. IX A,.—showing MINOR CASTES 
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‘Bérial No. in Cop. | 
aut Table No, XVE, 
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fact 
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a Bhabra =... ees 
kvwit- ; aN | 
D4 Kori aa aoe =e feoy | 
CM | Paricha ve vs | 
A. 2 Latha aT Pry ser ase = 
A. 2) EKurmi be bis Vaud u se 
D.8 | Jadewira sah et é " 
CG, li Tamlsoli ia a be is — /) 
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Nore.—These figures arc taken from Table No. XVI of the Census Report, 1991, 








Table No. X,—showing CIVIL CONDITION. 
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Sori, —Fheec Syures are takes from Tables Nos, VIL and VIL of the Consus Report, 1601, 
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Table No. XI,—showing BIRTHS and DEATHS 











1 o | 0 |. a 

(moris DEATRS FROM . 

Yuans,. 
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1554 | ann wr aan oe 
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a ee — 

pe ' 
fee oo. ie ks | 

Soe - 
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1A * ea 

= — taken = ae = 1, 0, VU, Vill and TX of the Sanitary ceo: 3 

“Table No. XI A.—showing MONTH LY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 3 . 
































1 es 5 a 7 
| 
Mow. 155, Lape, 1808, ee, 
January = a . th a 2,088 1157 1 ee A re 
Fobroary on Lirik 2 258 171 S514 
March . ./- 1,do3 3,774 1,7o0 1 553 
May a + a = 1,65 | 73 | on 1, 
dine . 14 2113 f oces 1,355 
July al ari oe ‘ 1, | 1 id |, == 1,4 
an = . 1,615 2,437 2,713 Li 
Aagust wi | i 
Bepiember oe? ti 3,778 1,004 5 170 
Ootober rer] rer eH an big on: 47 B,7TT Fyttd Lard 
Movember. 0 us sees 6540 a2 | ees | 1 
December as em el som | 3nd 7.530 
4 - ———_—= EO , EE | 
Total ay i Be | a hi 23,541 hee TAT 





a eeeiceeer ilipna iain rina weak tke Tome ‘ha pater 3 Report. 































BAM OABLE No. X1B,—showing MONT. 
1 
MoNTie, 
—.. 
February). 
March ests 
April eat 
Jomo ono 
a 
Joly ve veo 


Angust + gua rie 1,808 | ! 


September ... we 1,285 


1,206 


1400 | 4,724 


Norember fia aa 


December . 1,433 | 3,047 


| \ 
| 20,280 | 20,340 | 16,003 | 121,312, 


= a = 


Nore,—These figuies are taken from Table No. LX of the Sanitary Heport, 
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“ Table No. XII.—showing INFIRMITIES. 
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Nora .—These figures a1 are taben from Tables Nos, XII, XIU, XIV and IV of the Ceneus Report of 15%. 
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Table No. XIII,—showing EDUCATION. 








| on 
Ba 
wg 
“Jning «4 2 
ay 
1s 
Tahell Rawalpindi... M51 pat 
w <Ateock i 1a cs 
» Kabuta .. a ae 
= Murree us Li ra 
» Findighsd .., as a 
» FPatehjang ... zl aa 
" as fa ! — ee ea uo” 
~ Works— The figures ageinet the upper el ore taken from Table No. HX of the Census Report, 16, and 


the tabel] Ggurea arc taken from Vernacular sor No, 2 


Table No. XIV, —showing vena , of ‘SURVEY ED and sana ‘SSED AREA, 
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The columns 4 and 12 include the ares of Foreste for the years 1000-09 and 1002-09, 
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Table No. XVIII,—showing FORESTS for 1892-93. 
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Table No. XX;—showing ACRES under certain CROPS. 
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Table No. XXI.—showing RENT RATES and AVEE 
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Table No. XXIII,—showing the OCCUPATIONS ofthe POPULATION 
in the RAWALPINDI DISTRICT. 
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Table No. XXVI,—showing RETAIL PRICES of PRODUCE at HEAD-QUARTERS of the RAWALPINDI 
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Tavie No. XXVII,—showing PRICE of LABOUR. 
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Table No, XXVIII.—showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 
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‘Table No. XEX1 showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS and TAKAVI. 
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Table No. XXXIII,—showing SALE of STAMPS and 
_REGISTRATION of DEEDS, ? 
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